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GENERAL HISTORY OF THE HIGHLANDS. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

nooial conditioa of tlie HighlandB — Blatk Mail— 
Wwoh Monfy— The Lair— Power of tlin Chiefs- 
Land Distribution— Tackamen—Teuiuits— Vie uts— 
Thirlago — Wretuheii Slnto nf Agricaltnre — Agriuul- 
tural ImplementB— The Vaschroim — The RefalU— 
Methods ofTranaportatiaa— Dranhu^ks to Cultiva- 
tion — Management of CroiiB^Farm Work^LiVB 
Stock — yorron* — Sheep — Black Cattle- ArablB 
Und — Paaturage- Fami Servania— The Bailie 
QtamhTc — DaToch-landa— Milk— Cattle Drovem— 
Hnrrcat Work— The Ou^tn— Fuel— Food— Socio; 
Lift in FurtRef i)ny«— Education — Dwellinra— 
Habita- Oai-fraffTt flijjirs- Wajftrs- Boada- Pro- 
KDt State of llighlaada. 

As we have alruwly (see cb. xviii.) given a 
somewhat minute deacription of the clan- 
syatem, it is luiueccGsary to enter again in 
detail upon that suhjoct here. We have, per- 
haps, in the chapter referred to, given the most 
brilliant side of the picture, still the reader 
may gather, from what is aaid there, some 
nntioQ of what had to he done, what immense 
Ifflrriers had to be overcome, ere t!ie lligh- 
lander could he modernised. Any further de- 
tails on this point will be learned from the 
Introduction to the History of the Clans. 

As might have heen expected, for some time 
after the allaying of the rebeUion, and the 
passing of the various mcosurea already referred 
to, the Higldands, especially those parta wliiuk 
bordered on the Lowlanils, were to a certain 
extent infested by what were known ea catUe- 
liftera — Angl'tci, cattle-stealers. Those who 
took part in such expeditions were generally 
"broken" men, or men who belonged to no 
particular clan, owned no chief, and who were 
regarded generally as outlaws. In a paper 
aaid to have been written in 1717, n very 
gloomy and lamentable picture of the state of 



the country in this respect is given, although 
we suflpoot it refers rather to the period pro- 
ceding the rebellion than to tlmt succeeding it 
However, we shall quote what the ivriter says 
on the matter in question, in order to give the 
reader an idea of the nature and extent of 
this system of pillage or " requisition :" — 

" Although the poverty of the people prin- 
cipally produces these practices so ruinous to 
society, yet the nature of the country, which 
is thinuely inhabitate, by reason of the ex- 
tensive moors and mountains, and which is 
so well fitted for conccallments hy the many- 
glens, dens, and cavitys in it, does not a little 
contribute. In such a country cattle are pri- 
vately transported from one place to another, 
and securely hid, and in such a country it is 
not easy to get informations, nor to apprehend 
the criminalls. People lye so open to their 
resentment, either for giving intelligence, or 
prosecuting them, that they decline either, 
rather than risk their cattle being stoln, or 
their houses hurnt. And thon, in the pursuit 
of a rogue, though he was ulmost in hands, 
the grounds are so hilly and unequull, and so 
much covered with wood or brush, and so full 
of dens and hollows, that the sight of him is 
almost as soon lost as ho is discovered. 

" It is not easy to determine the number of 
persons employed in this way ; but it may be 
safely aOirmed that the horses, cows, sheep, 
and goats yearly stoln in that country are in 
value equoU to £5,000 ; that the expences lost 
in the fruitless endeavours to recover them will 
not be less than .£2,000 ; that the extraordi- 
nary expences of keeping herds and servants 
to look more narrowly after cattle on account of 
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stealling, otherways not necessary, is £10,000. 
There is paid in blackmail or watch-money y 
openly and privately, £5,000 ; and there is a 
yearly loss by understocking the grounds, by 
reason of theifts, of at least £1 5,000 ; which 
is, altogether, a loss to landlords and farmers 
in the Highlands of £37,000 sterling a year. 
But, besides, if we consider that at least one- 
half of these stollen effects quite perish, by 
reason that a part of them is buried under 
ground, the rest is rather devoured than eat, 
and so what would serve ten men in the ordi- 
nary way of living, swallowed up by two or 
three to put it soon out of the way, and that 
some part of it is destroyed in concealed parts 
when a discovery is suspected, we must allow 
that there is £2,500 as the value of the half 
of the stollen cattle, and £15,000 for the 
article of understock quite lost of the stock of 
the kingdom. 

''These last mischiefs occasions another, 
which is still worse, although intended as a 
remedy for them — that is, the engaging com- 
panys of men, and keeping them in pay to 
prevent these thiefts and depredations. As 
the government neglect the country, and don't 
protect the subjects in the possession of their 
property, they have been forced into this 
method for their own security, though at a 
charge little less than the land-tax. The per- 
son chosen to command this watch, as it is 
called, is commonly one deeply concerned in 
the theifts himself, or at least that hath been 
in correspondence with the thieves, and fre- 
quently who hath occasioned thiefts, in order 
to make this watch, by which he gains con- 
siderably, necessary. The people employed 
travell through the country armed, night and 
day, under pretence of enquiring after stollen 
cattle, and by this means know the situation 
and circumstances of the whole country. And 
as the people thus employed are the very 
rogues that do these mischiefs, so one-half of 
them are continued in their former bussiness 
of stealling that the busieness of the other 
half may be necessary in recovering." ^ 

This is probably a somewhat exaggerated 

account of the extent to which this species of 

robbery was carried on, especially after the 

suppression of the rebellion ; if written by one 

^ Gartmore MS. in Appendix to Bart*8 Letters, 



of the Gartmore family, it can scarcely be re- 
garded as a disinterested account, seeing that 
the Gartmore estate lies just on the southern 
skirt of the Highland paiish of Aberfoyle, 
formerly notorious as a haunt of the Macgregors, 
affording every facility for lifters getting rapidly 
out of reach with their " ill-gotten gear." Still, 
no doubt, curbed and dispirited as the High- 
landers were after the treatment they got from 
Cumberland, from old habit, and the assumed 
necessity of living, they would attempt to re- 
sume their ancient practices in this and other 
respects. But if they were carried on to any 
extent immediately after the rebellion, when 
the Gartmore paper is said to have been writ- 
ten, it could not have been for long ; the law 
had at last reached the Highlands, and this 
practice ere long became rarer than highway 
robbery in England, gradually dwindling down 
until it was carried on here and there by one 
or two " desperate outlawed" men. Long be- 
fore the end of the century it seems to have 
been entirely given up. " There is not an in- 
stance of any country having made so sudden 
a change in its morals as that of the High- 
lands; security and civilization now possess 
every part ; yet 30 years have not elapsed sinc«3 
the whole was a den of thieves of the most 
extraordinary kind." ^ 

As we have said above, after the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion of 1745-6, there are no 
stirring narratives of outward strife or inward 
broil to be narrated in connection with the 
Highlands. Indeed, the history of the High- 
lands from this time onwards belongs strictly 
to the history of Scotland, or rather of Britain. 
Still, before concluding this division of the 
work, it may be well to give a brief sketch of 
the progress of the Highlands from the time of 
the suppression of the jurisdictions down to 
the present day. Not that after their disar- 
mament the Highlanders ceased to take part 
in the world's strife ; but the important part 
they have taken during the last century or 
more in settling the destinies of nations, falls 
to be narrated in another section of this worL 
What we shall concern ourselves with at 
present is the consequences of the abolition of 
the heritable jurisdictions (and with them the 
importance and power of the chiefs), on the 
* Pennant's Tour in Scotland. 
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internal BlaXe ot tlie HighluidB ; we shall en- 
deavotu to iliow the alteration which took place 
ill the social couiiitiou of Ihs poojjle, thoir 
mode of life, their relation to the chiefs (now 
only landlords), their mode of farming, their 
religion, educution, and other points. 

From the nature of clanabip — of the relation- 
ship hetweenchiof and people, a8 well asfrom the 
state of the law and the stat« of the Ilighlands 
generally — it will be perceived that, previous 
to the meiisute which followed Culloden, it 
was the interest of every chief to surround 
himself with aa many followers as he uould 
mustw; his importance and power of injury 
and defence were reckoned by government and 
his neighbours not according to his yearly 
income, but according to the number of men 
ho could bring into the field to hght his uivn 
or his country's battloa. It is told of a chief 
that, when asked as to the rent of liis estate, 
he replied that he could raise 500 men. Pre- 
Tioiis to '45, money was of so little use in 
the Highlands, the chiefs were so jealous 
of each other and so ready to take advantiige 
of each other's weakness, the law was so 
utterly powerless to repress crime and redress 
wrong, and life and property were so insecure, 
that almost the only security which a chief 
could have was the possession of a small army 
of followers, who would protect himself and hia 
pf01)erty ; and the chief safety and means of 
livelihood that lay in the power of the ordi- 
nary clansman was to place himself under the 
protection and among the followers of some 
powerful chief. "Before that period [1745] 
the authority of law was too feeble to affow] 
protection.* The obstructions to the execution 

* Ab ■ ip«clmen of th« nuiDiir in which justice wu 
■dmitiiBtered in olit times in the Hij^htuida, we eive 
ths following '. In the itecoad vuluine of the Spslriiiig 
Club HtaceOan;, p. 126, wo r«a<l of s certaiu "Jaha 
MacAlisUT, in Dell of Rothaniurkus," cited on 19tb 
July 1I>91 "IwforB the Conrt of Kcgality of Spynie." 
Ke was "dccsrned hy the jad^e — ryplie sdnysit with 
the sclion of spniliie persewit contnms him ba the 
BaroD of Eincardine, .... to hare vrongouslic ' 



pUiner the aoume of thiettene schQlini^ snd four 
irennis money." The reader will noticp the drlicate 
manner in which what looks very like a breach of the 
eighth coniinandmcot is Bjwken of in a legal docu- 
ment of that period. John the son of Alistcr " con- 
fened " the intromissioD with the brown horie, but 
jiled in defence thnt he "look him away onlowrlie 
luid nocht spuljeil, but b« vertue of the Act of Athell, 



of any legal warrant were such that it was 
ouly for objects of great public concern that 
an extraordinaiy effort was sometimes made t.) 
overcome them. In any ordinary cose of 
private injury, an individual could have little 
expectation of redress unless he could avenge 
his own cause ; and the only bopo of safety 
from any attack was in meeting force by force. 
In this state of things, every person above the 
common rank depended for bis safety and his 
coniiequence on the number and attachment 
of his servants and dependants ; without 
people ready to defend him, lie could not 
expect to sleep in safety, to preserve his house 
from pillage or his family from murder; he 
must have submitted to the insolence of eveiy 
neighbouring robber, unless he had maintained 
a numerous train of followers to go with him 
into the held, and to fight his battles. To 
this essential object every inferior consideration 
was sacrificed ; and the principal advantage of 
landed property consisted in the means it 
aO'orded to the proprietor of multiplying hia 
dependants." ' 

Of course, the chief had to maintain his 
followers in some way, had to find some 
means by which he would be able to attach 
them to himself, keep them near him, and 
command their services when he required 
them. There can be no doubt, however chi- 
merical it may appear at the present day, that 
the attachment and reverence of the High- 
lander to bis chief were quite independent of 
any benefits the latter might be able to confer. 
The evidence is indubitalJe that the dan 
regarded the chief as the father of bis people, 
and themselves as his children ; be, they 
believed, was bound to protect and maintain 
them, while they were boimd to regard his 
will aa law, and to lay down their lives at his 
command. 0£ these statements there con be 

boynd for ane better horse apnilioat be the said per- 
aewar from the wid Defender." Whether this wit 
tbe truth, or whether, though it were true, John the 
aou of Alister was ^ostilied in seizins npan the Baron'e 
brounc horse in lieu of the one taken by the Baron 
from him, or whether it was that the Baron was the 
more powerful of the two, the judge, it will have 
been noticed, decerned apiinst the said John M "Alis- 
ter, not, however, ordaining him to return tbe horu. 
bill to pay the Baron " thairfor " the aura of thirteen 
Hhiilittg!i.~ifemoriaU o/ Clan S/iaw, by Rev. W, Q. 
Shaw. p. 24. 

* ObtiwcUiom m the Frtteni Slatt e/ Highland*, 
hy the Earl of Selkirk, p, 13. 
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no douLt. " This power of the chiefs is not 

supported by inbtreat, as tliey ore laDdlords, 
but as liueolly descended from tbe old 
pBlrian:ha or falbeta of the families, fur they 
hold the same authority when they have lost 
tlieir estates, as niuy appear froni several, and 
particularly one who commands in his clan, 
though, at the same time, they maintain him, 
having nothing left of his own."* Still it was 
assuredly the interest, and was universally 
regarded as the duty of the chief, to strengthen 
that attachment and bis own authority and 
inflnence, by bestowing ujwn his followers 
what material bene^ts ho could command, and 
thus show himself to be, not a thankless 
tyrant, but a kind and grateful leader, and an 
affectionate father of his people. Theoretically, 
in the eye of the law, the tenure and distribu- 
tion of land in the Highlands was on the same 
footing as in tho rest of the kingdom ; the 
chiefs, like the lowland barons, were supposed 
to hold their lands from the monarch, tlie nomi- 
nal proprietor of all loaded property, and these 
again in the same way distributed portions of 
this territory among their followers, who thus 
bore tbe same relation to the chief as the latter 
did to his superior, the king. In the eye of 
the law, we aoy, this was the case, and so 
those of the chiefs who were engaged in the 
rebellion of 1715-15 were subjected to forfei- 
ture iu the same way as any lowland r«bel. 
But, practically, the great body of the High- 
landers knew nothing of such a tenure, and 
even if it bad been possible to make them 
understand it, they would probably have 
repudiated it with contempt. The great prin- 
ciple whieh seems to have ruled all the rela- 
tions that subsisted between the chief and hia 
clan, including the mode of distributing and 
holding land, was, previoiis to 1746, Uiat of 
the family. The land was regarded not so 
much as belonging alisolutely to the chief, but 
as the property of the clan of whiiih the chief 
was head and representative. Not only was 
the clan bound to render obedience and reve- 
rence to their head, to whom each member 
supposed himself related, and whose name was 
the common name of all his people ; he also 
was regarded as bound to maintain and protect 
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his people, and diglribute among them a fair 
share of the lands which he held as their 
representative, " Tho chief, even against the 
laws, is bound to protect his followers, as they 
are sometimes called, be they never so criminal. 
He is their leader in clan quarrels, must free 
the necessitous from their arrears of rent, and 
maintain such who, by accidents, are fallen 
into decay. If, by increase of the tribe, any 
small farms are wanting, for tbe support of 
such addition he splits others into lesser por- 
tions, because all must be gnmehme provided 
for ; and as the meanest among them pi«tend 
to be his relatives by cousangninity, they iuaisl 
u]>on the privilege of taking him by the hand 
wherever they meet him,"" Thus it was con- 
sidered the duty, as it was iu those turbulent 
times undoubtedly the interest, of tbe chief to 
see to it that every one of those who looked 
upon liira as their chief was provided for ; 
while, on the other hand, it was the interest 
of tbe people, as they no doubt felt it to be 
their duty, to do all in their power to gain tbe 
favour of their chiefs, whose will was law, who 
could make or unmake them, on whom their 
very existence was dependent Latterly, at 
least, this utter dependence of tbe people on 
their chiefs, their being compelled for very 
life's sake to do his bidding, appears to have 
been regarded by the former as a great liard- 
sbip ; for, aa we have already said, it is well 
known that in both of the rebellions of last 
century, many of the poor clansmen pled in 
justification of their conduct, that they were 
compelled, sorely against their inclination, to 
join the rebel army, This only proves how 
strong must have been the power of the chiefs, 
and how completely at their mercy the people 
felt themselves to be. 

To understand adequately the social life of 
the Highlanders previous to 1746, the distri- 
bution of tbe land among, the nature of their 
tenures, their mode of farming, and similar 
matters, the facts above stated must be borne 
in mind. Indeed, not only did the above in- 
fluences affect theae matters previous to tbe 
suppression of the last rebellion, but also for 
long after, if, indeed, they are not in active 
operation in some remote comers of tbe High- 

■ Riirt's LellT-i. vol. ii. u, S. 
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lands even at the present i\a 
tttey atforil a key to mucli of tlie confiiaian, 
miaundersUnding, ajid miseTy that Iblloweil 
upon the abolition of the heritable juriadic- 

Noxt in importance uid dignity to the chief 
or laird were the cadets of bis family, the 
gentlemen of the clan, who in reference to the 
mode in which they held the land allotted to 
them, were denominated tacksmen. To these 
tacksmen were let farms, of a larger or smaller 
size according to their importance, and often 
at a rent merely nominal; indeed, they in 
general seem to have coueidered that they had 
aa much right to the land as tlie chief himself, 
and when, after 1746, many of them were 
deprived of their farms, they, and the High- 
landers generally, regarded it as a piece of gross 
and unfeeling injustice. As sons were born to 
the chief, they also liad to bo provided for, 
which seems to have been done either by cut- 
ting down the possessions of those tacksmen 
further removed from the family of the laird, 
appropriating those which became vacant by 
the death of the tenant or otherwise, and by the 
chief himself cutting off a portion of the land 
immediately in his possession. In this way 
the descendants of tacksmen might ultimately 
become part of the commonalty of the clan. 
Next to the tacksmen were tenants, who held 
their forms either directly from the laird, or as 
waa more generally the tase, from the tacks- 
men. The tenants again frequently let out 
put of their holdings 1« sub-tenants or cottars, 
who paid their rent by devoting most of their 
time to the cultivation of the tenant's farm, 
and the tending of Lis cattle. The following 
extract from the Gartmore paper written in 
1747, and published in the appendix to Burt's 
Leliere, gives a good idea of the manner gene- 
rally followed in distributing the land among 
the variouH branches of the clan :~ 

" The property of these Highlands belongs 
to a great many diiferent persons, who are 
more or less considerable in proportion to the 
extent of their estates, and to the command of 
men that live upon them, or follow tliem on 
account of their clanship, out of the estates of 
others. These lands are set by the landlord 
daring pleasure, or a short tack, to people 
whom they call good-men, and who are of a 



superior station to the commonality. These 
are generally the sons, brothers, cousins, or 
nearest relations of the landlord. The younger 
sons of famillys aie not bred to any business 
or employments, but are sent to the Flench or 
Spanish armies, or marry as soon as they ore 
of age. Those are left to their own good 
fortune and conduct abroad, and these are 
preferred to some advantageous farm at home. 
This, by the means of a small portion, and the 
liberality of their relations, they are able to 
stock, and which they, their children, and 
grandchildren, possess at an easy rent, till a 
nearer descendant be again preferred to it. 
As the propinquity removes, they become less 
considered, till at last they degenerate to be of 
the common people ; uidess some accidental 
acquisition of wealth supports them above 
their station. As this hath been an ancient 
custom, most of the fanners and cottars are of 
the name and clan of the proprietor ; and, if 
they are not really so, the proprietor either 
obliges them to assume it, or they are glaid to 
do 80, to procure his protection and favour, 

" Some of these tacksmen or good-men pos- 
sess these farms themselves ; but in that case 
they keep in them a great number of cottars, to 
each of whom they give a house, grass for a 
cow or two, and as mucli ground as will bow 
about a boll of oats, in places which their own 
plough cannot labour, by reason of bmah or 
rock, and which they are obliged in many 
places to delve with spades. This is the only 
visible subject which these poor people posseas 
for supporting themselves and their famillys. 
and the only wages of their whole labour tmd 
service. 

" Othera of tliem lett out parts of their farms 
to many of these cottars or subtennanta ; and 
as they are generally poor, and not allways in 
a capacity to stock these small tenements, the 
tacksmen frequently enter them on the ground 
laboured and sown, and sometimes too stocks 
it with cattle ; all which ho is obliged to ro- 
dehver in the same condition at his removal, 
which is at the goodman'a pleasure, aa he is 
usiuilly himself tennent at pleasure, and for 
which during hie possession he pays an extra- 
vagantly high rent to the tacksman. 

" By this practice, farms, which one family 
and four hui'ses are sufficient to labour, will 




have from four to sixteen famillys living upon 
them." 7 

" In the case of very great families, or when 
the domains of a chief became very extensive, 
it was usual for the head of the clan occasion- 
ally to grant large territories to the younger 
branches of his family in return for a trifling 
quit-rent. These persons were called chieftains, 
to whom the lower classes looked up as their 
immediate leader. These chieftains were in 
later times called tacksmen ; but at all periods 
they were considered nearly in the same light 
as propidei/ors, and acted on the same prin- 
ciples. They were the officers who, under the 
chief, commanded in the military expeditions 
of the clans. This was their employment ; 
and neither their own dispositions, nor the 
situation of the country, inclined them to 
engage in the drudgery of agriculture any 
farther than to supply the necessaries of life 
for their own families. A part of their land 
was usually sufficient for this purpose, and the 
remainder was let off in small portions to cot- 
tagers, who differed but little from the small 
occupiers who held their lands immediately 
from the chief ; excepting that, in lieu of rent, 
they were bound to a certain amount of labour 
for the advantage of their immediate superior. 
The more of these people any gentleman 
could collect around his habitation, with the 
greater facility could he carry on the work of 
his own farm ; the greater, too, was his per- 
sonal safety. Besides this, the tacksmen, 
holding their lands from the chief at a mere 
quit-rent, were naturally solicitous to merit his 
favour by the number of their immediate de- 
pendants whom they could bring to join his 
standard." 8 

Thus it will be seen that in those times 
every one was, to a more or less extent, a cul- 
tivator or renter of land. As to rent, there 
was very little of actual money paid either by 
the tacksmen or by those beneath them in 
position and importance. The return expected 
by the laird or chief from the tacksmen for 
tlie farms he allowed them to hold, was that 
they should be ready when required to produce 
us many fighting men as possible, and give 
him a certain share of the produce of the land 

^ Burt's Letters, vol. ii. pp. 341-3. 

^ Beauties of Scotland^ vol. v. pp. 184, 5. 



they held from him. It wa& thus the interest 
of the tacksman to parcel out their land into 
as small lots as possible, for the more it was 
subdivided, the greater would be the number 
of men he could have at his command. This 
liability on the part of the subtenants to be 
called upon at any time to do service for the 
laird, no doubt counted for part of the rent of 
the pendicles allotted to them. These pendi- 
cles were often very small, and evidently of 
themselves totally insufficient to afford the 
means of subsistence even to the smallest 
family. Besides this liability to do service 
for the chief, a very small sum of money was 
taken as part of the rent, the remainder being 
paid in kind, and in assisting the tacksmen to 
farm whatever land he may have retained in 
his own hands. In the same way the cottars, 
who were subtenants to the tacksmen's tenants, 
had to devote most of their time to the service 
of those from whom they immediately held 
their lands. Thus it will be seen that, although 
nominally the various tenants held their land 
from their immediate superiors at a merely 
nominal rent, in reality what was actually 
given in return for the use of the land would, 
in the end, probably turn out to be far more 
than its value. From the laird to the cottar 
there was an incessant series of exactions and 
services, grievous to be borne, and fatal to 
every kind of improvement. 

Besides the rent and services due by each 
class to its immediate superiors, there were 
numerous other exactions and services, to 
which all had to submit for the benefit of 
their chief. The most grievous perhaps 
of these was thirlage or multure, a due 
exacted from each tenant for the use of the 
mill of the district to convert their grain into 
meaL All the tenants of each district or 
parish were thirled or bound to take their 
grain to a particular mill to be ground, the 
miller being allowed to appropriate a certain 
proportion as payment for the use of the mill, 
and as a tax payable to the laird or chief. In 
this way a tenant was often deprived of a con- 
siderable quantity of his grain, varying from 
one- sixteenth to one-eighth, and even more. 
In the same way many parishes were thirled to 
a particular smith. By these and similar ex- 
actions and contributions did the proprietors 



and chief men of the clan manage to aupport 
theraselvea off the produce of tlieir land, keep 
a numerous band of retainers around thera, 
have plenty for their oivn use, and for all who 
had any claim to their hospitality. Thia seems 
Mpeciolly to have been the case when the 
Highlanders were in their pabuieat days of 
independence, when they were but little mo- 
lested from without, and when their chief 
occupations vere clan-feuds and cnttie raids. 
But latterly, and long before the abolition of 
heritable jurisdictions, this state of mattera 
had for the moat part departed, and although 
the chiefs still valued themselves by the num- 
ber of men tliey could produce, they kept 
themselves much more to themselves, and 
showed less consideration for the inferior 
members of the clan, whose condition, even 
at its best, must a]»pcar to have been very 
wretched. " Of old, the chieftain was not so 
much considered the master as the father of 
bia numerous clan. Every degree of these 
folhiwers loved him with an enthusiasm, which 
made them cheerfully undergo any fatigue or 
danger. Upon the other hand, it was his in- 
terest, his pride, and his cliief glory, to requite 
anch animated friendship to the utmost of his 
power. The rout paid him was chiefly eon- 
BUmed in feasts given at the habitations of his 
tenants. What he was to spend, and the time 
of his residence at each village, was known 
and provided for accordingly. The men who 
provided these entertainments partook of them ; 
they all lived friends together ; and the de- 
partme of the chief and his retinue never fails 
to occasion regret In more polished times, 
the cattle and corn consumed at these feasts 
of hospitality, were ordered up to the land- 
lord's habitation. What was friendship at the 
first became very oppressive in modern times. 
Till very lately in this neighbourhood, Camp- 
bell of Auchinbreck had a right to carry off the 
boat cow he could find upon several properties 



at each Martinmas by way of mari The 
Island of Islay paid 500 sucji cows yearly, and 
80 did Kintyre to the Macdonalds,"* Still, 
there can be no doubt, that previous to 1746 
it was the interest of the laird and chief tacks- 
men to keep the body of the people as con- 
tented as possible, and do all in their power to 
attach them to their interest. Money was of 
but little use in the Highlands then ; there 
was scarcely anything in which it could be 
spent ; and so long as his tenants fumishoit 
him with the means of maintaining a substan- 
tial and extensive hospitality, the laird was not 
likely in general to complain. " The poverty of 
the tenants rendered it customary for the chief, 
or laird, to free some of them every year, from 
idl arrears of rent ; this was supposed, upon an 
average, to be about one year in five of the 
whole estalo."' 

la the same letter from which the last sen- 
tence is quoted, Captain Burt gives an extract 
from a Highland rent-roll, of date probably 
about 1730 ; we shall reproduce it here, as it 
will give the reader a better notion as to how 
those matters were managed in these old times, 
than any description can. "You will, it is 
likely," the letter begins, "think it strange 
that many of the Highland tenants are to 
maintain a family upon a farm of twelve 
merks Scots per annum, wliich is thirteen 
shillings and fourpcnce sterling, with perhaps 
a cow or two, or a very few sheep or goats ; 
but ofton the rent is less, and the cattle are 
wanting. 

" In some rentals you may see seven or 
eight columns of various species of rent, or 
more, viz., money, barley, oatmeal, sheep, 
Iambs, butter, cheese, capons, &c ; but every 
tenant does not pay all these kinds, though 
many of them the greatest part. What fol- 
lou-s is a specimen taken out of a Highland 
rent-roll, and I do assure you it is genuine, and 
not the least by many :— 



Donald mtc Oil vie ille Clhalkn 
Mnrdoeh mao ills Christ, . .. 
DnDcaa mac ille Pliadrick 



) 5 IQi 
) 9 Si 
} 12 St 



I shall here give yon a computation of the I of the same farm and rent, as yon may perceive 
first article, besides wiUch there are seven more 1 by the fraction of -a sheep in the last column : — 



* Old SUtialic^ AcoouDt of North Knapdole. 
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The money £0 5 lOJ Sterling. 

The butter, three pounds two ounces, at 4d. per lb 1 14 

Oatmeal, 2 bushels, 1 peck, 3 lippys and }, at Gd. per peck... 4 9] and 4 

Sheep, one-eighth and one-sixteenth, at 2s 44 



The yearly rent of the farm is £0 12 14 and i 



1 •» 

a* 



It is plain that in the minority of cases the 
farms must have been of veiy small extent, 
almost equal to those of Groldsmith's Grolden 
Age, " when every rood maintained its man." 
**In the head of the parish of Buchanan in 
Stirlingshire, as well as in several other places, 
there are to be found 150 families living upon 
grounds which do not pay above £90 sterling 
of yearly rent, that is, each family at a medium 
rents lands at twelve shillings of yearly rent."^ 
This certainly seema to indicate a very wretched 
state of matters, and would almost lead one to 
expect to hear that a famine occurred every 
year. But it must be remembered that for the 
reasons above given, along with others, farms 
were let at a very small rent, far below the real 
value, and generally merely nominal ; that be- 
sides money, rent at that time was all but uni- 
versally paid in kind, and in services to the 
laird or other superior ; and that many of the 
people, especially on the border lands, had 
other means of existence, as for example, 
cattle-lifting. Nevertheless, making all these 
allowances, the condition of the great mass of 
the Highlanders must have been extremely 
wretched, although they themselves might not 
have felt it to be so, they had been so long 
accustomed to it. 

In such a state of matters, with the land so 
much subdivided, with no leases, and with 
tenures so uncertain, with so many oppressive 
exactions, with no incitements to industry or 
improvement, but with every encouragement 
to idleness and inglorious self-contentment, it 
is not to be supposed that agriculture or any 
other industry would make any great progress. 
For centuries previous to 1745, and indeed for 
long after it, agriculture appears to have re- 
mained at a stand-stilL The implements in 
Tise were rude and inefficient, the time devoted 
to the necessary farming operations, generally 
a few weeks in spring and autumn, was totally 
insufficient to produce results of any impor- 

* Gartmore MS. 



tance, and consequently the crops raised, sel- 
dom an3rthing else but oats and barley, were 
scanty, wretched in quality, and seldom sutH- 
cient to support the cultivator's family for 
the half of the year. In general, in the High- 
lands, as the reader will already have seen, 
each farm was let to a number of tenants, who, 
as a rule, cultivated the arable ground on the 
system of run-rig, i.e., the ground was divided 
into ridges which were so distributed among 
the tenants that no one tenant possessed two 
contiguous ridges. Moreover, no tenant 
could have the same ridge for two years 
running, the ridges having a new culti- 
vator every year. Such a system of allo- 
cating arable land, it is very evident, must 
have been attended with the worst results so 
far as good farming is concerned. The only 
recommendation that it is possible to urge in 
its favour is that, there being no inclosures, it 
would be the interest of the tenants to join 
together in protecting the land they thus held 
in common against the ravages of the cattle 
which were allowed to roam about the hiUs, 
and the depredations of hostile clans. As we 
have just said, there were no inclosures in the 
Highlands previous to 1745, nor were there 
for very many years after that. While the 
crops were standing in the ground, and liable 
to be destroyed by the cattle, the latter were 
kept, for a few weeks in summer and autumn, 
upon the hUls; but after the crops were 
gathered in, they were allowed to roam un- 
heeded through the whole of a district or 
parish, thus affording facilities for the cattle- 
raids that formed so important an item in the 
means of obtaining a livelihood among the 
ancient Highlanders. 

As a rule, the only crops attempted to be 
raised were oats and barley, and sometimes a 
little flax ; green crops were almost totally 
unknown or despised, till many years aft^r 
1745 ; even potatoes do not seem to have 
been at all common till after 1750, although 
latterly they became the staple food of the 
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Highlanders. Rotation of crops, or indeed 
uij approach to Ecientitic Hi^riculturc, vras 
totally unknown. The ground waa divided 
into inlield and outtield. The inlield waa 
coDfitantly cropped, either with oats or bear ; 
one ridge being oata, the other bear alter- 
nately. There was no other crop except a 
ridge of flax where the ground waa thought 
proper for it, Tlie outfield waa ploughed 
three years for oata, and then pastured for 
six years with horses, black cattle, and ahccp. 
In order to dung it, folds of sod were made 
foi the cattle, and what were called flakes or 
nils of wood, removable at pleasure, for fold- 
ing th« sheep. A fanner who rented 60, 80, 



or 100 acres, was sometimes under the neces- 
sity of buying meal for his family in the sum- 

Thoir agricultural implements, it may easily 
be Bunniaed, were as rude as their system of 
farming. The chief of these were the old 
Scotch plough and the eatehroim or crooked 
spade, which latter, though primitive enough, 
seems to have been not badly suited to the 
turning over of the land in many parts of 
the Highlands. The length of the Highland 
plough waa about four feet and a half, and 
had only one stilt or handle, by which the 
ploughumn directed it. A alight mould-boaid 
waa fastened to it with two leather straps, and 
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1. Old Scolch plough. 



the sock and coulter were bound together at 
the point with a ring of iron. To this plough 
there were yoked abreast four, six, and even 
more horses or cattle, or both mixed, in traces 
made of thongs of leather. To manage this 
unwieldy machine it required three or four 
men. The ploughman walked by the side of 
the plough, holding the stilt with one hand ; 
the driver walked backwards in front of the 
horses or cattle, having the reins fixed on a 
cross stick, which he appears to have held in 
hia hands.* Behind the ploughman came one 

' 01(1 SUtiaticil Account, vol. ix. ]>. lul. 

* " When I Eratsaw tbUan'kwBrdniflCtiodM I thdu 

thought it, I rodfl up to the person who gnidcd the 

muhinp, to vk htm some questions concirrniug it : hs 

fpoke pntty good English, which mide me conduda 

IL 



and sometimes two men, whose business it 
WHS to lay down with a spade the turf that 

be was»({entleinan ; and yet, in quality of a proprie- 
tur snd CDuductor, niight, without dishonour, employ 
himseir iu au<:h a work. My flrat question was, 
tFhBther that method was common to the Highland*, 
or peculiar to that part of the country t and, by way 
ot ananer, he asked me, if they ploughed otherwiao 
anjTvhero elas I Upon my further inquiry why the 
man went backwards T he slopped, and rery civilly 
informed me that there were eevenl amall rocka, 
which 1 did not see, that bad a little part of them 
just peeping od the surface, and therefore it was 
necessary his servant should see and avoid liem, hy 
guiding the lioraea accordiOKly, or otherwiae his 
plough might ba apoQed by t£e shock. The answer 
wu satisfactory and convincing, and I must here take 
notice that many other of their methods are too well 
suited to their own circnmstancei', and those of the 
cnnntry, to bo easily amended by such aa under- 
Uke to deride thoni." ^Butt's Lrtltra. vol. IL nu. 42, 
43. 
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was torn off. In the Hebrides and some other 
places of the Highlands, a cunous instrument 
called a Reestle or ReatUy was used in conjunc- 
tion with this plough. Its coulter was shaped 
somewhat like a sickle, the instrument itself 
being otherwise like the plough just described. 
It was drawn by one horse, which was led by 
a man, another man holding and directing it 
by the stilt. It was drawn before the plough 
in order to remove obstructions, such as roots, 
tough grass, &c., which would have been apt 
to obstruct the progress of a weak plough like 
the above. In this way, it will be seen, five 
or six men, and an equal number if not 
more horses or cattle, were occupied in this 
single agricultural operation, performed now 
much more eflfectively by one man and two 
horses.^ 

The (7cwr/iroirw,t.c.,the crooked foot or spade, 
was an instrument peculiarly suited to the cul- 
tivation of certain parts of the Highlands, 
totally inaccessible to a plough, on account of 
the broken and rocky nature of the ground. 
Moreover, the land turned over with the cas- 
chroim was considerably more productive than 
that to which the above plough had been used. 
It consists of a strong piece of wood, about six 
feet long, bent near the lower end, and having 
a thick flat wooden head, shod at the extremity 
with a sharp piece of iron. A piece of wood 
projected about eight inches from the right 
side of the blade, and on this the foot was 
placed to force the instnmient diagonally 'into 
the ground. " With this instrument a High- 
lander will open up more ground in a day, and 
render it fit for the sowing of grain, than could 
be done by two or three men with any other 
spades that are commonly used. Ho will dig 
as much ground in a day as will sow more 
than a peck of oats. If he works assiduously 
from, about Christmas to near the end of April, 
he will prepare land sufficient to sow five bolls. 
After this he will dig as much land in a day as 
will sow two pecks of here ; and in the course 
of the season will cultivate as much land with 
his spade as is sufficient to supply a family of 
seven or eight persons, the year round, with 
meal and potatoes. ... It appears, in general, 
that a field laboured with the caschroim affords 
usually one-third more crop than if laboured 

» Walker's Hebrides, vol. i. p. 122. 



with the plough. Poor land will afford near 
one-half more. But then it must be noticed 
that this tillage with the plough is very imper- 
fect, and the soil scarcely half laboured."* No 
doubt this mode of cultivation was suitable 
enough in a country overstocked with popula- 
tion, as the Highlands were in the early part 
of last century, and where time and labour 
were of very little value. There were plenty of 
men to spare for such work, and there was 
little else to do but provide themselves with 
food. Still it is calculated that this spade 
labour was three times more expensive than 
that of the above clumsy plough. The cas- 
chroim was frequently used where there would 
have been no difficulty in working a plough, 
the reason apparently being that the horses and 
cattle were in such a wretched condition that 
the early farming operations in spring com- 
pletely exhausted them, and therefore much of 
the ploughing left undone by them had to be 
performed with the crooked spade. 

As to harrows, where they were used at all, 
they appear to have been of about as little use 
as a hand-rake. Some of them, which re- 
sembled hay-rakes, were managed by the hand ; 
others, drawn by horses, were light and feeble, 
with wooden teeth, which might scratch the 
surface and cover the seed, but could have no 
effect in breaking the soiL^ In some parts of 
the Highlands it was the custom to fasten the 
harrow to the horse*s tail, and when it became 
too short, it was lengthened with twisted 
sticks. 

To quote further from Dr Walker's work, 
which describes matters as they existed about 
1760, and the statements in which will apply 
with still greater force to the earlier half of the 
century: — "The want of proper carriages in 
the Highlands is one of the great obstacles to 
the progress of agriculture, and of every im- 
provement. Having no carts, their com, straw, 
manures, fuel, stone, timber, seaweed, and kelp, 
the articles necessary in the fisheries, and every 
other bulky commodity, must be transported 
from one place to another on horseback or on 
sledges. This must triple or quadruple the 
expense of their carriage. It must prevent 
particularly the use of the natural manui-es 
with which the country abounds, as, with- 

« Walker's Hebrides, vol. i. p. 127. ' Idem, 131. 
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out cheap carriage, thuy cannnt be reudered 
profitalile. Tlie roads in most places ai 
bad ae to render the use of wheel-carriages 
impossible; but they are not brought iat« 
use even whore the natural roada would admit 

As we have said already, farming operationt 
in the Highlands lasted only for a few weeks 
in spring and autumn. PlougUing in general 
did not conmience till March, and was 
eluded in May ; there was no autumn or winter 
ploughing ; the ground was left untouched and 
nnoccupied but by some cattle from, harvest to 
apring-time. It was only after the introdi 
tion of potatoes that the Highlanders felt 
themselves compelled to begin operations about 
January. As to the modus operandi of the 
Highland farmer in the olden time, we quote 
the following from the old Statistical Account 
of the parish of Dunkeld and Dnwally, which 
may be taken as a very fair representative of 
all the other Highland parishes ; indeed, as 
being on the border of the lowlands, it may be 
regarded as having been, with regard to agri- 
culture and other matters, in a more advanced 
state than the goneraUty of the more remote 
parishes ; — " The farmer, whatever the state of 
the weather was, obstinately adhered to the 
immemorial practice of beginning to plough on 
Old Ciuidlomae Day, and to sow on the 20th 
of March. Summer fallow, turnip crops, and 
sawn grass were unknown ; so were compost 
dunghills and the purchasing of lime. Clumps 
of brushwood and heaps of atones everywhere 
interrupted and deformed the fields. The 
customary rotation of their general crops was 
— 1. Barley; 2. Oats; 3. Oats; -t. Barley; and 
each year they had a part of the farm employed 
in raising flas. The operations respecting 
theae took place in the foliowiug succession. 
They began on the day already mentioned to 
rib the ground, on which they intended to sow 
barley, that is, to draw a wide furrow, so as 
merely to make the land, as they termed it, 
red. In that state this ground remained till 
the fields assigned to oats were ploughed and 
sown. This was in general accomplished by 
the end of April. The farmer next proceeded 
to prepare for his fiax crop, and to sow it, 
which occupied him till the middle of May, 

' Walker's Mfbridu, vol. i. ]>. 133. 



when he began to harrow, and dung, and sow 
the ribbed barley land. This last was some- 
times not finished till the month of June."* 
As to draining, fallowing, methodical manur- 
ing and nouriahing the soil, or any of tht 
modem operations for making the best of the 
arable land of the country, of these the High- 
lander never even dreamed ; and long after' 
they had become common in the low country, 
it was with the utmost difficulty that his rooted 
aversion to innovations could be overcome. 
They literally seem to have taken no thought 
for the morrow, and the tradition and usage of 
ages had given them an almost insuperable 
aversion to manual labour of any kind. This pre- 
judice against work was not the result of inherent J 
laiinesa, for the Highlander, both in ancient and 
modern times,basclcarly shown that his capaci^ 
for work and willingness to exert himself ai« as 
strong and active as those of the most indus- 
trious lowlaiider or Englishman. The humblest 
Higldander believed himself a gentleman, hav- 
ing blood as rich and old as his chief, and he 
shared in the belief, far from being obsolete 
even at the present day, that for a gentleman 
to soil his hands with labour is as degrading 
as slavery.^ This belief was undoubtedly one 

' Old SUitutlical Accavnl, vol, XX. [i. 7^. 

I ■'Nothing is mom common than to hear the High - 
latitlBra boast how much their coantry micht be Ini- 
prared, laii that it would pradncB doaiile what it doei 
at pretteDt if better huabaiidry were ititrodnced aniong 
them. For tny db,-u part, it WM always the only 
Bmusemeot I had in the hills, to observe every minute 
thing in my way; snd I do assure you, I do not re- 
memlier to have seen the least spot that would bear 
com uncultivated, not even Dj>on the aides of the hills, 
where it could be no otherwise broke up tllnn with a 
spade. And an lor msnure to supply the salts and 
enrich the gronnd they have hardly any. In summer 
their cattle are dispersed aboat the shecliTigt, and 
almost all the rest of the year in other parts ai the 
hills ; and, thererore. all the dung tboy can have must 
be from the trifling quantity made by the cattle while 
they are in the house. I never knew or beard of any 
limestone, chalk, or marl, they hare in the coantry ; 
and, if some of their rocks might serve for limestone, 
in that case their kilns, carriage, and fuel would ren- 
der it BO oupenaive, it would be the same thing to 
them as if there wpre none. Their great dependence 
is upon the nitre of the snow, aod they lament the 
disappointment if it does not fall early id the aeason." 

" ,rt'a letters, vol. li. p. 4S-B. 
'An Engliah lady, who found heraelf something 
decaying in her health, and was advised to go among 
the hills, and drink goat's milk or whey, told me 
lately, that seeing aUlghlander basking at the foot of 
a hill in hia full dreBS, while his wife and her mother 
were hard at work in reaping the oats, she asked the 
old woman how she could be contented to ace ber 
daughter labour in that manner, while her hnsbanil 
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of the strongest principles of action which 
guided the ancient Highlanders, and accounts, 
we think, to a great extent for his apparent 
laziness, and for the slovenly and laggard way 
in which farming operations were conducted. 

There were, however, no doubt other reasons 
for the wretched state of agriculture in the 
Highlands previous to, and for long after, 1 745. 
The Highlanders had much to struggle against, 
and much calculated to dishearten them, in the 
nature of the soil and climate, on which, to a 
great extent, the success of agricultural operations 
is dependent. In many parts of the Highlands, 
especially in the west, rain falls for the greater 
part of the year, thus frequently preventing 
the completion of the necessary processes, as 
well as destroying the crops when put into the 
ground. As to the soil, no unprejudiced man 
who is competent to judge will for one moment 
deny that a great part of it is totally unsuited 
to agriculture, but fitted only for the pasturage 
of sheep, cattle, and deer. In the Old Statis- 
tical Account of Scotland, this assertion is 
being constantly repeated by the various High- 
land ministers who report upon the state of 
their parishes. In the case of many Highland 
districts, one could conceive of nothing more 
hopeless and discouraging than the attempt to 
force from them a crop of grain. That there are 
spots in the Highlands as susceptible of high 
culture as some of the best in tlie lowlands 
cannot be denied ; but these bear but a small 
proportion to the great quantity of ground that 
is fitted only to yield a sustenance to cattle 
sind sheep. Now all reports seem to justify 
the conclusion that, previous to, and for long 
after 1745, the Highlands were enormously 
overstocked with inhabitants, considering the 
utter want of manufactures and the few other 

was only an idle spectator ? And to this the woman 
answered, that her son-in-law was a gejitletnan, and it 
would be a disparagement to him to do any such work ; 
and that both she and her daughter too were suffi- 
ciently honoured by the alliance. This instance, 1 
own, has something particular in it, as such ; but the 
thing is very common, d la Palatine^ among the mid- 
dling sort of people." — Burt's Letters, vol. ii. p. 45. 

The Highlander at home is indolent It is with 
impatience that he allows himself to be diverted 
from his favourite occupation of traversing the 
mountains and moors in looking after his flocks, a 
few days in spring and autumn, for the purposes of 
his narrow scheme of agriculture. It is remarked, 
however, that the Highlander, when removed beyond 
his native bounds, is found capable of abundant exer- 
tion and industry. — GraJianVs Perthshire, 235. 



outlets there were for labour. Thus, we think, 
the Highlander would be apt to feel that any 
extraordinary exertion was absolutely useless, 
as there was not the smallest chance of his 
ever being able to improve his position, or to 
make himself, by means of agriculture, better 
than his neighbour. All he seems to have 
sought for was to raise as much grain as would 
keep himself and family in bread during the 
miserable winter months, and meet the de- 
mands of the laird. 

The small amount of arable land was no 
doubt also the reason of the incessant cropping 
which prevails, and which ultimately left the 
land in a state of complete exhaustion. ** To 
this sort of management, b^ as it is, the inha- 
bitants are in some degree constrained, from 
the small proportion of arable land upon their 
farms. From necessity they are forced to raise 
what little grain they can, though at a great 
expense of labour, the produce being so incon- 
siderable. A crop of oats on outfield ground, 
without manure, they find more beneficial than 
the pasture. But if they must manure for a 
crop of oats, they reckon the crop of natural 
grass rather more profitable. But the scarcity 
of bread com — or rather, indeed, the want of 
bread — obliges them to pursue the less profit- 
able practice. Oats and bear being necessary 
foi their subsistence, they must prefer them to 
every other produce. The land at present in 
tillage, and fit to produce them, is very limited, 
and inadequate to tlie consumption of the 
inhabitants. They are, therefore, obliged to 
make it yield as much of these grains as pos- 
sible, by scourging crops." ^ 

Another great discouragement to good farm- 
ing was the multitude and grievous nature of 
the services demanded from the tenant by the 
landlord as part payment of rent So multi- 
farious were these, and so much of the farmer's 
time did they occupy, that frequently his own 
farming affairs got little or none of his per- 
sonal attention, but had to be entrusted to his 
wife and family, or to the cottars whom he 
housed on his farm, and who, for an acre or so 
of ground and liberty to pasture an ox or two 
and a few sheep, performed to the farmer ser- 
vices similar to those rendered by the latter to 
his laird. Often a farmer had only one day in 

• Walker's Hebrides, &c., vol. i. p. 197. 
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the week to himself, bo undefined nnd so nn- 
limited in extent were these services. Even 
in some parishes, so late as ITUO, the tenant 
for hia laird (or maater, as he was often called) 
had to plough, harrow, and manure his land 
in spring ; cut corn, cut, winnow, lead, and 
stack his hay in aummer, aa well as thatch 
office-houses with his own (the tenant's) turf 
and straw ; in harvest aaeist to cut down the 
master's crop whenever called upon, to the 
latter'fl neglect of his own, and help to stoTe it 
in the cornyard ; in winter frequently a tenant 
had to thrash his master's crop, winter hie 
cattle, and find ropes for the ploughs and for 
hinding the cattle. Moreover, a tenant had 
to take his master's grain from him, ace that it 
was properly put through all the processes 
necessary to convert it into meal, and return it 
ready for use ; place his time and hia horses at 
the laird's disposal, to buy in fuel for the 
latter, run a message whenever summoned to 
do so ; in short, the condition of a tenant in 
the Highlands during the early part of last 
century, and even down to the end of it in 
some places, was little better than a slave.* 

Not that, previous to 1745, this state of mat- 
ters was uni versally felt to he a grievance by ten- 
ante and farmers in the llighlauds, although it 
had to a large extent been ahohabed both in 
England and the lowlanda of Scotland. On the 
contrary, the people themselves appear to have 
accepted this as the natural and inevitable 
state of things, the only system consistent with 
the spirit of clanship with the supremacy of the 
ohiefa. That this was not, however, univer- 
Bally the case, may be seen from the fact that, 
80 early as 1729, Brigadier Macintosh of Bur- 
liim (famous in the affair of 1715) published a 
book, or rather essay, on Ways and Memiefor 
Enelosinf/, Fallowing, Planting, ^c, Scotland, 
which he prefaced by a strongly-worded exhorta- 
tion to the gentlemen of Scotland to abolish this 
degrading and suicidal system, which was as 
much agaiust their own interests aa it was op- 
pressive to the tenants. Still, aft«r 17i5, there 
seems to be no doubt that, as a rule, the ordinary 
Highlander acquiesced contentedly in the esta- 
blished state of things, and generally, bo far as 
his immediate wants were concerned, suiTered 
little or nothing from the syatura. It was only 
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after the abolition of the jurisdictions that the 
grievous oppressive hardship, injustice, and 
obstructiveness of the system became evident. 
Previous to that, it was, of couise, the laird's 
or chiefs interest to keep his tenants attached 
to him and CDntent«d, and to see that they did 
not want ; not only so, but previous to that 
epoch, what was deficient in the supply ol 
food produced by any parish or district, was 
generally amply compensated for by the levies 
of cattle and other gear made by the clans 
upon each other when hostile, or upon their 
lawful prey, the Lowlanders, But even with 
sH this, it would seem that, not unfrequently, 
the Higidandera, either universally or in cer- 
tain districts, were reduced to sore straits, and 
even sometimes devastated by famine. Theii 
crops and other supplies were ao exactly squared 
to their wants, that, whenever the least failure 
took place in the expected quantity, scarcity or 
cruel famine was the result. According to Dr 
Walker, the inhabitants of some of the Western 
Isles look for a failure once in every four years. 
Maaton, in his Deaeription of tjie Western 
lalands, complained that many died from 
faiaine arising ijrom years of scarcity, and 
about 1743, many over all the Highlands ap- 
pear to have shared the same fate from the 
same cause.' So that, even under the old 
system, when the clansmen were faithful and 
obedient, and the chi'jf was kind and liberal, 
and many cattle and other productions were 
imported free of all coat, the minority of the 
people lived from hand to mouth, and fre- 
quently suffered from scarcity and want. In- 
linitely more so was this the case when it ceased 
to he the interest of the laird to keep around 
him numerous tenants. 

All these things being taken into considera- 
tion, it is not to be wondered at that agricul- 
ture in the Highlands was for so long in such 
a wretched condition. 

They set much store, however, by their small 
black cattle and diminutive sheep, and appear 
in many districts to liave put more dependence 
upon them for furnishing the means of exist- 
ence, llian upon what the soil could yield. 

The live-stock of a Highland farm consisted 
mainly of horses, sheep, and cattle, all of them 

Old SCtiiiiilicai jia-ourtl. 
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of a peculiarly small breed, and capable of 
yielding but little profit. The number of 
horses generally kept by a farmer was out of 
all proportion to the size of his farm and the 
number of other cattle belonging to him. The 
proportion of horses to cattle often ranged from 
one in eight to one in four. For example, 
Dt Webster mentions a farm in Kintail, upon 
which there were forty milk cows, which with 
the young stock made one hundred and twenty 
head of cattle, about two hundred and fifty 
goats and ewes, young and old, and ten horses. 
The reason that so great a proportion of horses 
was kept, was evidently the great number that 
were necessary for the operation of ploughing, 
and the fact that in the greater part of the 
Highlands carts were unknown, and fuel, 
grain, manure, and many other things gene- 
rally carried in machines, had to be conveyed 
on the backs of the horses, which were of a 
very small breed, although of wonderful 
strength considering their rough treatment and 
scanty fare. They were frequently plump, 
active, and endurable, though they had neither 
size nor strength for laborious cultivation. 
They were generally from nine to twelve hands 
high, short-necked, chubby-headed, and thick 
and flat at the withers.^ " They are so small 
that a middle-sized man must keep his legs 
almost in lines parallel to their sides when 
carried over the stony ways ; and it is almost 
incredible to those who have not seen it how 
nimbly they skip with a heavy rider among 
the rocks and large moor-stones, turning zig-zag 
to such places as are passable."*^ Walker 
belieyes that scarcely any horses could go 
through so much labour and fatigue upon so 
little sustenance.^ They were generally called 

•* Walker's Hebrides^ Ac, vol. ii. p. 159. 

^ Burt's Letters^ vol. ii. p. 88. 

" Still they would seem to have been of compara- 
tively little use for farming operations ; for Dr 
Walker, writing about 1760, when the breed was at 
least no worse than it was previous to 1745, speaks 
thus : — ** The number of horses is by far too great 
upon every Highland farm. They are so numerous, 
because they are inefficient ; and they are inefficient, 
because they have neither stature nor food to render 
them sufficiently useful. Their number has never 
been restrained by the authority of the landlords, like 
that of the sheep. For in many places, they are bred 
and sold off the farm to advantage, bein^ sent in 
droves to the south. In this case, their numbers upon 
a farm may be proper. But in general, there are six, 
eight, or ten horses upon the smaller farms, and 
sixteen, twenty, or more upon the larger ; without 
any being bred for sale, and even few for supporting 



gan'ons, and seem in many respects to hay«) 
resembled the modem Shetland pony. These 
horses for the greater part of the year were 
allowed to run wild among the hiUs, each 
having a mark indicating its owner; during 
the severest part of winter they were sometimes 
brought down and fed as well as their owners 
could a£ford. They seem frequently to have 
been bred for exportation. 

Sheep, latterly so intimately associated with 
the Highlands, bore but a very small propor- 
tion to the number of black cattle. Indeed, 
before sheep-farming began to take place upon 
so large a scale, and to receive encouragement 
from the proprietors, the latter were generally 
in the habit of restricting their tenants to a 
limited number of sheep, seldom more than one 
sheep for one cow. This restriction appears to 
have arisen from the real or supposed interest 
of the landlord, who looked for the money part 
of his rent solely from the produce of sale ol 
the tenants* cattle. Sheep were thus con- 
sidered not as an article of profit, but merely 
as part of the means by which the farmer^s 
family was clothed and fed, and therefore the 
landlord was anxious that the number should 
not be more than was absolutely necessary. 
In a very few years after 1745, a complete 
revolution took place in this respect. 

The old native sheep of the Highlands, now 
rare, though common in some parts of Shetland, 
is thus described by Dr Walker. " It is the 
smallest animal of its kind. It is of a thin 
lank shape, and has short straight horns. The 
face and legs are white, the tail extremely 
short, and the wool of various colours; for, 
beside black and white, it is sometimes of a 
bluish grey colour, at other times brown, and 
sometimes of a deep russet, and frequently an 
individual is blotched with two or three of 
these difierent colours. In some of the low 
islands, where the pasture answers, the wool of 
this small sheep is of the finest kind, and the 
same with that of Shetland. In the moun- 
tainous islands, the animal is found of the 
smallest size, with coarser wool, and with this 

the stock. None of them perform the work of a 
horse ; even where such numoers are kept, and purely 
for labour, each of them, in many places, do not 
plough two acres of land annually. They get no food 
the whole year round, but what they can pick up 
upon the niUs, and their sustenance is tnerefore 
unluckily accounted as nothing." 
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very remarkable character, that it baa often 
four, and sometimea even six horns. 

" Such ia the original breed of sheep over all 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. It varies 
much indeed in its properties, according to the 
climate and pasture of different districts; but, in 
general, it ia so diminutive in size, and of so 
bad a form, that it is requisite it should he 
given up, wherever sheep-farming is to he fol- 
lowed to any considerable extent. From this 
there is only one exception : in some places the 
wool is of such a superior quahty, and so 
valuable, that the breed perhaps may, on that 
account, be with advantage retained.'' 

The small, shaggy black cattle, so well 
known even at the present day in connection 
vnth the Highlands, was the principal live- 
stock cultivated previous to the alterations 
which followed 1745. This breed appears to 
have been excellent in its kind, and the best 
adapted for the country, and was quite capable 
of being bronght to admirable perfection by 
proper care, feeding, and mansgement. But 
little care, however, was bestowed on the 
rearing of these animals, and in general thej 
were allowed to forage for themselves as best 
they could. As we have said already, the 
Highland farmer of those days regarded his 
cattle as the only money-producing article with 
which his farm was stocked, all the other pro- 
ducts being necessary for the subsistence of 
himself and his family. It was mainly the 
cattle that paid the rent. It was therefore 
very natural that the fanner should endeavour 
to have as large a stock of this commodity 
possible, the result being that, blind to his o\ 
real interests, he generally to a large extent 
overstocked his farm. According to Dr Walker, 
over all the farms in the north, there was kept 
above ono-third more of cattle than what under 
the then prevailing system of management 
could be properly supported. The consequence 
of course was, that the cattle were generally 
a half-fed and lean condition, and, during 
winter especially, they died in great numbers. 

As a rule, the arable land in the Highlands 
bore, and still bears, hut a very small propor- 
tion to that devoted to posture. The arable 
land is as a rule by the seashore, on the side 
of a river or lake, or in a valley ; while the 



of the farm, devoted to pasturage, stretches 
often for many miles away among the hills. 
The old mode of valuing or dividing lauds in 
Scotland was into shilling, sixpenny, and 
threepenny lands of Scoteh money. Latterly 
the English denomination of money was used, 
and these divisions were termed penny, ^ half- 
penny, and farthing lands. A tacksman gene- 
rally rented a large number of these penny 
lands, and either farmed them himself, or, as 
wits very often done, sublet them to a number 
of tenants, none of whom as a rule helil more 
than a penny land, and many, having less than 
a farthing land, paying from a few shillings to 
a few pounds of rent. Where a number of 
tenants thus rented land from a tacksman or 
proprietor, they generally laboured the arable 
land in common, and each received a portion 
of the produce proportioned to his share in the 
general holding. The pasturage, which formed 
by far the largest part of the farm, they had in 
common for the use of their cattle, each tenant 
being allowed to pasture a certain number of 
cattle and sheep, «i?u)n<!!l or proportioned' to the 
quantity of land he held. " The tenant of a 
penny land often keeps four or five cavfz, with 
whatarecalledtheir followers, six or eight horses, 
and some sheep. The followers are the calf, a 
one-year-old, a two-year-old, and a three-year^ 
old, making in all with the cow live head of 
block cattle. By frequent deaths among them, 
the number is seldom complete, yet this penny 
land has or may have upon it about twenty or 
twenty-five head of black cattle, besides horses 
and sheep." The halfpenny and farthing lands 
seem to have been allowed a larger proportion 
of live stock than the penny lands, considering 
their size.' It was seldom, however, that a 
tenant confined himself strictly to the number 
for winch he was eoumed, the desire to have 
as much as possible of the most profitable 
commodity frequently inducing to overstock, 
and thus defeat his main purpose. 

During summer and autumn, the cattle and 
other live stock were confined to the hills to 
prevent them doing injury to the crops, for 



' The rule in souiaiag seems to liare been that (>n» 
•w was pqual to eight, in some placBS ten, ihctip, 
111 two cowa eqnal to one horse. 

» Wnlkw'a Hibridft, ke., vol. i. p. 68. 
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the lands were totally unprotected by enclo- 
sures. After the ground was cleared of the 
crops, the animals were allowed to roam pro- 
miscuously over the whole farm, if not over 
the farms of a whole district, having little or 
nothing to eat in the winter and spring but 
what they could pick up in the fields. It 
seems to have been a common but very absurd 
notion in the Highlands that the housing of 
cattle tended to enfeeble them; thus many 
cattle died of cold and starvation every winter, 
those who survived were mere skeletons, and, 
moreover, the farmer lost all their dung which 
could have been turned to good use as manure. 
Many of the cows, from poverty and disease, 
brought a calf only once in two years, and it 
was often a month or six weeks before the 
cow could give sufficient milk to nourbh her 
offspring. Thus many of the Highland cattle 
were starved to death in their calf's skin. 

A custom prevailed among the Highlanders 
of old, common to them with other mountainous 
pastoral countries, e.g., Switzerland. During 
winter the tenants of a farm with their families, 
cottars, and servants, lived in the Bailie 
Geamhrey or winter town, in the midst of the 
arable land ; but in summer, after all the 
sowing was done, about the middle of June, a 
general migration was made to the hills along 
with the cattle, the arable ground with all its 
appurtenances being allowed to take care of 
itself. The following passage, quoted from the 
old Statistical Account of Boleskine and Aber- 
tarff, Invemess-shire, will give a notion of the 
working of this practice : — 

"The whole country, with two exceptions, 
consists of a variety of half davoch-lands, each 
of which was let or disponed by the Lovat 
family or their chamberlain to a wadsetter or 
principal tacksman, and had no concern with 
the sub-tenantry ; each sub-tenant had again a 
variety of cottars, equally unconnected with the 
principal tacksman ; and each of these had a 
number of cattle of all denominations, propor- 
tional to their respective holdings, with the 
produce whereof he fed and clad himself and 
whole family. As there were extensive sheal- 
lings or grasings attached to this country, in 
the neighbourhood of the lordship of Badenoch, 
the inhabitants in the beginning of summer 
removed to these sheallings with their whole 



cattle, man, woman, and child ; and it was no 
uncommon thing to observe an infant in one 
creel, and a stone on the other side of the 
horse, to keep up an equilibrium ; and when 
the grass became scarce in the sheallings, they 
returned again to their principal fanuB, where 
they remained while they had sufficiency of 
pasture, and then, in the same manner, went 
back to their sheallings, and observed this 
ambulatory course during the seasons of vege- 
tation ; and the only operations attended to 
during the summer season was their peats or 
fuel, and repairing their rustic habitations. 
When their small crops were fit for it, all 
hands descended from the hills, and continued 
on the farms till the same was cut and secured 
in bams, the waUs of which were generally 
made of dry stone, or wreathed with branches 
or boughs of trees ; and it was no singular 
custom, after harvest, for the whole inhabit- 
ants to return to their sheallings, and to 
abide there till driven from thence by the 
snow. During the winter and spring, the 
whole pasturage of the country was a common, 
and a poind-fold was a thing totally unknown. 
The cultivation of the country was all- per- 
formed in spring, the inhabitants having no 
taste for following green crops or other moden i 
improvements." 

The milk produced by the small Highland 
cows was, and indeed is, small in quantity, but 
in quality it resembles what in the Lowlands 
is known as cream. Of course, the butter and 
cheese made from such milk is imusually rich. 

About the end of August or beginning of 
September, the cattle had generally been got 
into good condition by their summer feeding, 
the beef then, according to Captain Burt, 
being " extremely sweet and succulent." It 
was at this time that the drovers collected their 
herds, and drove them to the fairs and markets 
on the borders of the lowlands, and sometimes 
so far south as the north of England. As from 
the want of good roads and any means of rapid 
conveyance, the drovers took a considerable 
time to reach their destination, and had in the 
meantime to be fed, a certain sum per head had 
to be paid to the owners of the territories 
through which they passed, for the liberty of 
being allowed grazing for the cattle. Burt 
gives the following graphic account of a scene 
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ho himself witneased on the march aouth of one 
of these herds of cattle, " I have several times 
seen them driving great uumb«rs of cattle 
along the sides of the mountains at a great 
distance, but never, except onoe, was near them. 
This was in a time of rain, by a. wide river, 
where thero was a boat to ferry over the 
drovers. The cows were about fifty in number, 
and took the water like spaniels ; and when they 
wura in, their drivers made a hideous cry to 
urge them forwards : this, they to!d me, they 
did to keep the foremost of them from turning 
about ; for, in tiiiit case, the rest would do 
the like, and tlion they would be in danger, 
especially the weakest of tliera, to be driven 
away and drowned by the torrent. 1 thought 
it a very odd sight to see so many noses 
and eyes just above water, and nothing of 
them more to be seen, for they had no horns, 
and upon the land tbey appeared like so many 
large Lincolnshire calves," These drovers do 
not seem as a rule to have been the owners of 
cattle, but a class of men whose business it was 
to DolJect into one Herd or drove the saleable 
cattle of a number of farmers, take them sou th to 
the markets and bring back the money, receiving 
a small commission for their trouble. As a rule 
they seem to have been men who, when their 
tegritywasreliedon.raadeit a point of honour to 
be abte to render a satisfactory account of every 
animal and every farthing ; although probably 
110 one would be more ready to join in a creach 
or cattle-lilting expedition, which in those days 
was considered oe honourable as warfare. The 
drovers " conducted the cattle by easy stages 
across the country in trackways, which, whilst 
they were less circuitous than public roids, 
were softer for the feet of the animals, and he 
oft«n rested fit night in the open fields with his 
herds."* A good idea of the character of this 
class of Highlanders may be obtained from Sir 
Walter Scott's Chronidfis of the Cuivmgdit:. 



• Login's SroUish Oivl, vol. ii, p. 65. 

' The roUnwine rt'OiBrltB, taken fioai the Gartmorv 
MS. at the end ofBiirt's LtUeri, givw one by no means 
K favourable idea of these drovers, but itmnat be borne 
ia mind that the writer lived ou the border of the 
most notorionsnnd ill-bphavedpurt oftha Higlilande, 
Bob Roj'b country, and that lie himiielf was proiiorly 
oLonbuider. The extract TtiU serve to bIiov howbum- 
nesB transactions were conducted in the Higblsnds. 
" It is alledgf^, that much of the Highlands lye at a 
great distance from publick foira, meruatea, and places 
of couunerce, and that the acceaa to Ihese places is both 

II. 



All the other operations connected with or 
ising out of agriculture were conducted in 
rude aud inett'ective a manner as those above 
mentioned. The harvest was always an anxious 
)u with the lligblander, as from the wet- 
of the climate aud the early period at 
which rain sot in, their crops might never come 
useful perfection, or might be swept away by 
floods or heavy rains before they could be 
gathered in.* Dr Walker declares that in the 
Hebrides and Western Highlands the people 
made up their minds to lose one harvest in 
four on account of the wetness of the climate. 
If the crops, however, esct^jed destruction from 
the elements, the farmers were glad to get them 
reaped as quickly as possible. As a rule, the 
common sickle seeuis to liavo been used for 
cutting down the grain, although it appears 
to have been not uncommon to tear it from the 



dinicaU and dangeroas ; by reason of all which, trad- 
itig jieopla decline to go into the nouutry in ordor to 
tnlfick and deal with the people. It is on titis acooaot 
that the rumiBra, having no way to turn tlio produw 
nf their fanue, which is mostly cattle, into money, 



are obliged to pay their rents in cattle, nbieb the Isnd- 
lord takes at hu own priec, in rvgaird that he mnst 
ither gruse them himself, send theDi to disUint mar- 



keta, or credite some person with them, to be againe at 
a certain prnGte dispteed of by him. This introduced 
the buaientss of that sort of peojile commonly known 
hy the name of Drovers. These men liave little or no 
substance, they must know the language, the diflerent 
(daces, and consenneDCly be of that countr;. Tho lar- 
merti, then, do either sell their cattle to Uieae drovers 
upon credite, at the drovera price (for ready money 
they seldom have), or to the Undlord at his price, for 

Gi^ent of his rent. If this last is the esse, the liind- 
tii does a^a dispose at theiu to the drover upon 
nredite, and these drovers make wliat proStes tbey can 
by selling them to grasiera, or at markets. These dro- 
vers make myments, and keeji creilite for a few yean, 
and llieo they cither in reality become baoknipts, or 
(iretendlflbesu. The last is most Irequontly the case, 
and then the subject of which they have cheated is pri- 
vately transferred ton confident jwraon in whose name, 
upon that reall stock, attado is sometimes carried on, 
Tor their behoof, till this trustee gett into credite, and 
prepnire hit atToirs for a bankruptcy. Thus tbe fanners 
are still keept poor ; they first sell at an nnder rate, and 
then the; ijlen lose atitogether. The landlonjs, too, 
must either turn tndeti, and take their cattle to mar- 
keta, or oivr these people credite, and by the same 
mvans suffer. "—Burfa Lttierii. vol. ii. pp. 36*, 36G. 

' ■' The latter part of the season ia often vary wet ; 
and the com, particularly oats, suffer very much. 
Juneaud August are the moutha which have least rain. 
SeptemberaiidOctoberare frequently very WEt: doring 
these months, notonlyagreitterquantity of rain falls, 
but it is more eonataiit, accompanied by a cold and 
cjoudy atmosphere, which ia very unfavourable either 
to the ripening of gmin, or drj'ing it after it is cut. 
In July and Augnat a good deal of rain faUa ; bat it is 
in heavy showera, and the intervals aio fine, the sun 
shining dear and bright often for several days to- 
gether." — OanvU's Tout, vol, i, p. 21. 
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ennh by the roots.^ The harvest work aeems 
to have been generiillj purformed hy women, as 
U indeed the case still in some parts of Scotland. 
This, Burt tliinkft, temied much to retani the 
harvest, as it sometimee Uxik a woman and a 
girl a fortnight to do what with the aid of a 
man might have been done in a couple oi 
days,* Ha short-lived was the supply of grain, 
and so ili-off were the people sometimes, that 
it was not uncommon for tlicm to pluck the 
eiiTs as they ripened, like fruit, and even scorch 
the grain when green and squeeze it into an 
unwholesome pulp.' 

The Aail appears to havu been the only article 
osed to separate ttie grain from its husk, and the 
only winnowing it got was from the draught 
that passed through the rude bam, which had 
two doors opposite each other for the purpose. 

The (juem or hand-mill is the oldest machine 
used for grinding grain. It consisted of two 
atones, one above the other, the former turned 
found by a handle and having an opening in 



e together by 
ral barbarous taiifi uf the voico, and stoop and rise 
together as regularly u a rank nf naldiorB when they 
rrounit their arms. Somptitnee thry are incited to 
toeir work by the mund of a liogplpe, and by either 
oF tlieae they jiroceed with great aJacriCy, it being dia- 
Braceful for any one to be out of time mth theniclde," 
liiia cuatoDi of using niuafc to enable a nntnlMr or 
commoD vork«n to keen time, aeeme to have bevn in 
Togue in rasny openitions id the HiKhlnnils. We 

?nate the rallowir]g graphic account oi the process of 
ilUinK given by Burt in tlie same Itltrr that contains 
the above quotation, (vol. ii. p. 48.) "They use lliB 
Bpime tone, or a pijwr, when they thicken the newly- 
woven plaiding, inalead ot ■ fulUng-mill. This it 
done by six or eight women sitting upon the ground, 
near some river or rivulet, in two opposite ranks, 
with the wet ckith between them ; their coats are 
lucked up, and with thrir naked feet they strike ouc 
uainat another's, keeping exact time oa above mon- 
tWsd. And among numbers of men, employed in 
any work that i-equiroa strength and joiut Uhonr 
(b« the launching a taroe boat, or the like), they must 
iinve tlie piper to regulate their time, as well av usky 
to keep up llieir apirits in the performance ; for pay 
they often have little, or none at all."— Burt b 
LfUfrs. 

' Burton's S-:allaml |l''aO-]748), vol, if. p. 395.— 
"The poverty of the field, lalioarers hereabouts is de- 
plorable. I was one day riding out for air and eierciae, 
and in my way I saw a. woman cuttiug green barley in 
a little plot before ber hut ; this induced me to turn 
aside and ask her wbat nee she intended it for, and 
she told me it was to make bread for her family. The 
grain wsa so green and soft that I easily pressed some 
ot it between my fingers : so that when she h»d pre- 
pared it, certiiinly it mnst havj been mnre like a poul- 
tice than what she called it, bread."— Burt's IMtcrx, 
vol. L ji. 2-24. 



the top to admit the grain. This primitiTa 
kind of mill, even for long after 1745, was used 
ail over the Highlands to convert tlie scant; 
supply of grain into meal. The quern was gene- 
rally driven by two women sitting opposite each 




other, but it was also adapted to a rude water- 
wheel, the axle of which was fised in the upper 
stone. This rude water-mill is still used in Shet- 
land, and is of the very simplest construction. 
A common method of preparing the grain for 
the queru was called graddwnirvj, which con- 
sisted in taking a handAil of com h\ the 
stalk, setting lire to it, aud when it had burnt 
long enough, knocking the grain from the head 
by means of a stick ; thus both thrashing and 
drying it at the aume time. This of course 
was a ivretched and most extravagant mode of 
procedure, blackening and otherwise spoiling 
the grain, and wasting the straw. This pro- 
cess was common in the Western Islands, where 
also there was a kind of very rude kiln, on the 
bare ribs of which were put the heads of the 
grain, which, when dried, were pulled down 
on the floor and immediately thrashed and 
winnowed, and stored up hot in plates, ready 
for the quern. Thus could a man have cut 
the sheaves, dry and thrash the barley, clean 
it for the quern, and make his breakfast thereof 
after it was ground.' Another method common 
in Iladouoch and the central Highlands waa 
to switch the torn out of the ear with a stick, 
separate it from the chaff, and put it in a pot 
on the fire, while a person kept stirring it 
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with a wooden spatula. " I Lave seen," snys a 
gentleman from Loggan, "tlie com cut, dried, 
ground, baked, andoalen in less than two liours.' 
There must, howevat, have be«a a mill on a 
Bomewhal larger scale than either the hand or 
water-quern, aituated iu a great many of the 
Highland diatricta, aa it is well known that in 
the Uiglilanda as well as the Lowlands, multure 
and thirlage were common exactions by which 
the tenauts were oppressed. The tenants would 
be no doubt glad in many cases to esca|ie the 
heavy mill-dues by grinding their grain for 
themselvea, as well as their rude contrivances 
would allow them. But the couvonienco of a 
woU-constructed miil in a district is evident, aiid 
of course it ia hut fair that those who take advan- 
toge of the mill should pay for it Moreover, 
in early times, when largo mills were tiist 
introduced into a district by the laird or prO' 
prietor, it was natural enough that he should 
endeavour, either by bargain or forue, to get hie 
tenants to take their grain to the district-mUl 
tn be ground, as only by this means could the 
expense of building and keeping up of the mill 
be defrayed and a miller induced to rent 
it. As money was scarce in those days, nud aa 
rent and other dut« were paid in kind, it was 
natural and fair enough that the landlord should 
exact a small portion of the grain taken to his 
mill as due to him for keeping the mill up, and 
olsoforthemillorto take payment for his trouble 
and time by keeping to himself a certain 
proportion of the meal into which he had con- 
verted the grain. But like every other custom, 
this was liable to abuse, and did in the end 
turn out to be a most grievous exaction and a 
great hindrance to agricultural improvement. 
Every farmer was thirled to a particular mill, 
thirlage being a due [layable t<i the landlord ; 
and the miller, besides having a croft or small 
farm attached to the mill, was allowed to exact 
multure, or a proportion of meal, to pay himself 
for hie trouble. Etwdes those tJiere appeara to 
have been other exactions which could be made 
by the miller on various pretexts, and the 
amount of which depended pretty much upon 
his own caprice. Altogether tliey not un- 
frequently amounted to an eighth or a tenth of 
the meal produced by the grain. Yet for long 
after ITiS, even into the present ceutuiy, did 
' Lns«n'a Oacl, vol. il p. H/. 



these exactions continue to be in force in many 
parts of the country; and an almost universal 
complaint by the writers of the articles on the 
Highland parishes in the Old Statistical Ac- 
count, ia the grievous nature of these and 
other exactions. 

Almost the only fuel used hy the High- 
landers, not only in the early part but during 
the whole of last century, was peat, Btill used 
in many Highland districts, and the only fuel 
used in a great part of Orkney and Shetland. 
The cutting and preparing of the fuel, com- 
posed mainly of decayed roots of various plants, 
consumed a serious part of the Highlander's 
time, as it was often to be found only at a 
great distance itora his habitation ; and he 
had to cut not only for himself hut for his 
laitil, the process itself being long and trouble- 
some, extending from thetime the sods were firet 
cut till they were formed in a stack at the side 
of the fanner's or cottar's door, over five or six 
months; and after all, they frequently turned 
out but a wretched substitute for either wood or 
coal ; often they were little else than a mass of 
red earth. It generally took five people to cut 
peats out of one spot. One cut tlie peats, which 
wereplacedby another on the edgeof the trencli 
from which they were cut; a third spread 
them on the field, while a fourth trimmed them, 
a fifth resting in the meantime ready to relieve 
the man that was cutting. 

As would naturally be expected, the houses 
and other buildings of the Highlanders were 
quite in keeping with their agricultural im- 
plements and general mode of life. Even 
the tacksmen or gentlemen of the clau, 
the relations of the chief, lived in huts or 
hovels, that the poorest farmer in most parts 
of Scotland at the present day, would shudder 
to house his cattle in. In most cases they ai>- 
peartu liave been pretty much the same as those 
of the small farmers or cottars, only perhaps 
a little larger. iJurt mentions such a house 
belonging to a gentleman of the clan, wliich he 
visited in one of his peregrinations round 
Invernesa He says" it consisted of one long 
apartment without any partition, " where the 
family was at one end, and some cattle at the 
other." The owner of this rude habitation must 
have been somewhat shrewd and sensible, as he 
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could not only perceive the disadvantages of this 
mode of liJTe to which he was doomed, but had 
insight a^d candour enough to be able to account 
for his submission to them. " The truth is," 
Captain Burt reports him to have said, " we 
are insensibly inured to it by degrees ; for, when 
very young, we know no better ; being grown 
up, we are inclined, or persuaded by our near 
relations, to many — thence come children, and 
fondness for them : but above all," says he, 
" is the loce of our chief, so strongly is it in- 
fiilcated to us in our infancy ; and if it were 
not for that, I think the Highlands would be 
much thinner of people than they now are." 
How much truth there is in that last statement 
is clearly evidenced by the history of the country 
after the abolition of the hereditary jurisdic- 
tions, which was the means of breaking up the 
old intimate relation between, and mutual de- 
pendence of, chief and people. Burt says else- 
where, that near to Inverness, there were a few 
gentlemen's houses built of stone and lime, but 
that in the inner part of the mountains there 
were no stone-buildings except the barracks, 
and that one might have gone a hundred miles 
without seeing any other dwellings but huts of 
turf. By the beginning of last century the 
houses of most of the chiefs, though compara- 
tively small, seem to have been substantially 
built of stone and lime, although their food and 
manner of life would seem to have been pretty 
much the same as those of the tacksmen. The 
children of chiefs and gentlemen seem to have 
been allowed to run about in much the same ap- 
parently uncared for condition as those of the ten- 
ants, it having been a common saying, according 
to Burt, " that a gentleman's bairns are to be 
distinguished by their speaking English." To 
illustrate this he tells us that once when dining 
with a laird not very far from Inverness — pos- 
sibly Lord Lovat — ho met an English 8i)ldier at 
the house who was catching birds for the laird 
to exercise his hawks on. This soldier told Burt 
1 bat for three or four days after his first coming, 
he had observed \n the kitchen (" an out-house 
hovel") a parcel of dirty children half naked, 
whom he took to belong to some poor tenant, 
but at last discovered they were part of the 
family. " But," says the fastidious English 
Captain, "although these were so little regarded, 
the young laird, about the ago of fourteen, was 



going to the university ; and the eldest daugh- 
ter, about sixteen, sat with us at table, clean 
and genteelly dressed."* 

There is no reason to doubt Burt's statement 
when he speaks of what he saw or heard, but 
it must be remembered he was an Englishman, 
with all an Englishman's prejudices in favour 
of the manners and customs, the good living, 
and general fastidiousness which characterise 
his own half of the kingdom, and many of an 
flnglish man's prejudices against the Scotch gen- 
erally and the turbulent Highlanders in parti- 
cular. His letters are, however, of the utmost 
value ingivingus a clear and interesting glimpee 
into the mode of life of the Highlanders shortly 
before 1 745, and most Scotchmen at least will be 
able to sift what is fact from what is exagger- 
ation and English colouring. Much, no doubt, 
of what Burt tells of the Highlanders when 
he was there is true, but it is true also of people 
then living in the same station in other parts 
of Scotland, where however among the bett^* 
classes, and even among the farmers, even then, 
there was generally a rough abundance com- 
bined with a sort of affectation of rudeness of 
manner. It is not so very long ago since the 
son of the laird, and he might have been a duke, 
and the son of the hind were educated at the 
same parish school ; and even at the present 
day it is no uncommon sight to see the sons of 
the highest Scottish nobility sitting side by side 
on the same college-benches with the sons of day- 
labourers, ploughmen, mechanics, farmers, and 
small shop-keepers. Such a sight is rare in the 
English universities ; where there are low-bom 
intruders, it will in most cases be found that they 
belong to Scotland. We do not make these re- 
marks to prejudice the reader in any way against 
the statements of Burt or to depreciate the value 
of his letters ; all we wish the reader to under- 
stand is that he was an Englishman, rather fond 
of gossip, and perhaps of adding point to a story 
at the expense of truth, with all the prejudices 
and want of enlightenment and con^mopolitan- 
ism of even educated Englishmen of 160 years 
ago. He states facts correctly, but from a 
peculiar and very un-Scottish point of view. 
His evidence, even when stripped of its slight 
colouring, is invaluable, and, even to the 

* Burt's LfUfrSj vol. ii. p. 96. 
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modBrn Ilighlauder, mast prove tbat his an- 
ueetors lived in a very miserable way, although 
they themselves might not have realised its dis- 
comfort and wretchedness, but on tlie contrary, 
may hare been as contented aa the most well-to- 
do English squire or prosperous English farmer. 
Even among the higher members of the clans, 
the tacksmen and most extensive fanners, the 
fiire does not seem to have been by any means 
abuudaut, and generally was of the commonest 
kind, Fora few months in the end of the year, 
when the cattle and sheep were in condition to 
be killed^ animal food appears to tiave been plen- 
tiful enough, as it must abo have been after 
any successful cattle-foray. But for the rest of 
the year, the food of even the gentlemen in 
many places must have been such oa any mo- 
dem farmer would have turned up his nose at. 
In otlier districts again, where the chief was 
well-oHandliberal.he appears to have been will 
ing enough to share what he had with his rela- 
tions tlie higher tenants, who again would do 
their hest to keep from want the under tenants 
and cottars. StilHt will be seen, the living of all 
waa very precarious. "It is impossible for me," 
says Burt,"" from my own knowledge, to give 
you an account of the ordinary way of living 
of these gentlemen ; because, when any of ub 
(the English) are invited to their houses there 
is always an appearance of plenty to excess ; 
and it has been often said they will ransack 
all their tenants rather than we sitould think 
meanly of their housekeeping: but 1 have heani 
it from many whom they have employed, and 
perhaps hod little regard to their obBervatiuna as 
inferiorpeople,that,although they have been at- 
tended at dinner by five or six servants,yet, with 
all that state, they have often dined upon oat 
meal varied several ways, pickled herrings, or 
other such cheap and indifferent diet." Burt 
complains much of their want of hospitality : 
but ai this he need not have been surprised. He 
and every other soldier stationed in the High- 
lands would bo roganlcd with auspic ion imd even 
dislike by the natives, who were by no means 
likely to give them any encouragement to fre- 
quent their houses, and pry into their secrets 
and mode of life. The Higlilanders were well- 
known for their hospitality, and are so in many 

• Lclttn, voL ii, p. D7. 



places even at the present day, resembling in 
this respect most people living in a wild and 
not much frequented country. As to the every- 
day fare uhove mentioned, those who partook 
of it would consider it no hardship, if indewl 
Burt had not been mistaken or been deceived 
as to details. Oatmeal, in the form of porridge 
and brose, is common even at the present day 
among the lower classes in the country, and 
even among substantial farmers. As for tho 
other part of it, there must have been plenty 
of salmon and trout about the rivers and 
lochs of Inveruess-slure, and abundance of 
grain of various kinds on the hills, so that the 
gentlemen to whom the inquisitive Captain 
refers, must have taken to porridge and pickled 
herring from choice: and it is well known, that 
in Scotland at least, when a guest is expected, 
the host endeavours to provide something better 
than common for his entertainment. Burt also 
declares that he has often seen a laird's lady 
coming to church with a maid behind her car- 
rying her shoes and stockings, wliich she put 
on at a little distance &Dm the church. Indeed, 
from what he says, it would seem to have 
been quite common for those in the position of 
ladies and gentlemen to go about in this flee 
and easy fashion. Their motives for doing so 
were no doubt those of economy and comfort — 
not because they had neither shoes nor stock- 
ings to put on. The practice is quite common at 
the present day in Scotland, for both respectable 
men and women when travelling on a duety 
road on a broiling aummer-day, to do so on their 
hare feet, as being so much more comfortable 
and lees tiresome than travelling in heavy boots 
and thick worsted stockings. No one thinks 
the worse of them for it, nor infers that thoy 
must be wretchedly ill off. ITie practice has 
evidently at one time been muidi more common 
even among the higher classes, hut, like many 
other customs, lingers now only among the com- 
mon jsjople. 

From all we can learn, however, the chiefs and 
their more immediate dependants and relations 
appear by no means to have been ill-off, so far 
as the necessaries of life went, previous to the 
roliellion of 1745. They certaitdy had not a 
superfluity of money, but many of the chiefs 
were profuse in their hospitality, and had al- 
ways ahunrlnnce if not variety to cat and drink. 
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the same page, " letters were unknown in the 
Highlands except among the highest rank of 
gentry and the clergy. The first were hut 
partially enlightened at best. Their minds 
had been early imbued with the stores of know- 
ledge peculiar to their country, and having no 
view beyond that of passing their lives among 
their tenants and dependants, they were not 
much anxious for any other. .... In some 
instances, the younger brothers of patrician 
families were sent early out to lowland sem- 
inaries, and immediately engaged in some active 
pursuit for the advancement of their fortune." 
In short, so far as education went, the majority 
of the Highland lairds and tacksmen appear 
to have been pretty much on the same footing 
with those in a similar station in other parts of 
the kingdom. 

From what has been said then as to the 
condition of the chiefs or lairds and their 
more immediate dependants the tacksmen, pre- 
vious to 1745, it may be inferred that they 
were by no means ill-off so far as the necessa- 
ries and even a few of the luxuries of life went. 
Their houses were certainly not such as a 
gentleman or even a well-to-do farmer would 
care to inhabit now-a-days, neither in build 
nor in furnishing ; but the chief and principal 
tenants as a nile had always plenty to eat and 
drink, lived in a rough way, were hospitable 
to their friends, and, as far as they were able, 
kind and lenient to their tenants. 

It was the sub- tenants and cottars, the 
common people or peasantry of the Highlands, 
whose condition called for the utmost com- 
miseration. It was they who suffered most 
from the poverty of the land,the leanness of the 
cattle, the want of trades and manufactures, 
the want, in short, of any reliable and systematic 
means of subsistence. If the crops failed, or 
disease or a severe winter killed the half of the 
cattle, it was they who suffered, it was they 
who wore the victims of famine, a thing of not 
rare occurrence in the Highlands.^ It seems 
indeed impossible that any one now living could 
imagine anythinu more seemingly wretched and 
miserable than the state of the Highland sub- 
tenants and cottars as described in various con- 

8 There appears to have been a dreadful one just 
three years before *45. Ste Stat. Account of varioiis 
Highland parishes. 



temporary accounts. The dingiest hovel in tbo 
dirtiest narrowest '* close " of Edinburgh may be 
taken as a fair representative of the house in- 
habited formerly in the Highlands by the great 
mass of the farmers and cottars. And yet 
they do not by any means appear to have le- 
garded themselves as the most miserable of 
beings, but on the contrary to have been light- 
hearted and well content if they could manage 
to get the year over without absolute starvation. 
No doubt this was because they knew no bet- 
ter state of things, and because love for the 
chief would make them endure any thing with 
patience. Generally the houses of the sub- 
tenants and cottars who occupied a farm were 
built in one spot, ''all irregularly placed, 
some one way, some another, and at any dis- 
tance, look like so many heaps of dirt" 
They were generally built in some small valley 
or strath by the side of a stream or loch, and 
the collection of houses on one farm was known 
as the " toon " or town, a term still used in Shet- 
land in the very same sense, and in many parts 
of Scotland applied to the building occupied by 
even a single farmer. The cottages were gene- 
rally built of round stones without any cement, 
thatched with sods, and sometimes heath ; 
sometimes they were divided into two apart- 
ments by a slender partition, but frequently no 
such division was made. In the larger half 
resided the family, this serving for kitchen, eat- 
ing, and sleeping-room to all. In the middle 
of this room, on the floor, was the peat fire, 
above which was a gaping hole to allow the 
escape of the smoke, very little however of this 
finding its way out, the surplus, after every 
comer of the room was filled, escaping by 
the door. The other half of the cottage was 
devoted to the use of the live-stock when " they 
did not choose to mess and lodge with the 
family.'* ^ Sometimes these cottages were built 
of turf or mud, and sometimes of wattle-work 
like baskets, a common system of fencing even 
yet in many parts of the Highlands where 
young wood is abundant. As a rule these huts 
had to be thatched and otherwise repaired 
every year to keep them habitable ; indeed, in 
many places it was quite customary every 
spring to remove the thatch and use it as man- 

■ Oamett's Tour, vol. i. p. 121. 
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ure. Biichunan, even in tlie latter half of the I Bpect at least, it is not likely Ihey were in 
ISth century, tliua speaks of the dwetlings of worse plight than those who lived in the early 
tenants in the Western Isles: and, in this re- ' part of the century. " The huts of ihe op- 




A CotlngB in laUy. Prom Penni 

pressed tenants are remarkably naked and open ; 
quite destitute of farnitare, except logs of 
timbers collected from the wrecks of the sea, t<) 
sit on about the fire, which is placed in tlie 
middle of the house, or u]ion seats made of 
straw, like foot hassacks, stufl'ed with straw or 
stubble. Many of thcui must rest satisfied 
with large stones placed around the fim in 
order. As all persons must have their own 
blankets to sleep in, they make their beds ui 
whatever corner suits their fancy, and in the 
mommgs they fold them up into a small 
compass, with all their gowns, cloaks, coats, 
and petticouls, that are not in use. 'Die 
oows, goats, and sheep, with the ducks, beus, 
and dogs, must have the common benefit of 
the fire, and particuhirly the young and ten- 
derest are admitted next to it. This filthy 
sty is never cleaned but once u-year, when 
they place the dung on the fields as manure 
for barley crops. Thus, from the necessity of 
laying litter below these cattle to keep them 
dry, the dung naturally increases in height 
almost mid-widl high, so that the men sit low 



nfs royojif lo Iht Htbrida, 177*. 

about the fire, while the cattle look down from 
above upon the company. " We learn from the 
same authority tiiat in the Hebrides every 
tenant must liave had his own beams and side 
timbers, the walla generally belonging to the 
tacksman or laird, and these were six feet 
thick with a hollow wall of rough stones, 
packed with moss or earth in the centre. A 
tenant in removing carried his timbers wit)) 
him to Ids new location, and speedily mounted 
tlieni on the top of four rude walls. IJut in- 
deu<l the conditiouof many of the Western Isles 
botli before and after 1745 and even at thepres- 
Biit day, was fre<iuently much more wretehed 
than the Highlands in the mainland gene- 
rally. Especially was this the case after 
1745, although even before that their condi- 
tion can by no means be taken as typical of 
the Highlands generally. The following, liow- 
ever, from the Statistical Account of the islaud 
of Tiree, might have applied at the time 
(about 1745), to almost any part of the High- 
lands. " About 40 years ago, a great part 
of the lands in this parish lay in their natu- 
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ral uncultivated state, and such of them as 
were in culture produced poor starved crops. 
The tenants were in poor circumstances, the 
rents low, the farm houses contemptible. 
The communication from place to place was 
along paths which were to be known by the 
footsteps of beasts that passed through them. 
No turnips, potatoes, or cabbages, unless a 
few of the latter in some gardens; and a 
great degree of poverty, indolence, and mean- 
ness of spirit, among the great body of the 
people. The appearance of the people, and 
their mode of thinking and acting, were but 
mean and indelicate; their peats were brought 
home in creels; the few things the farmer 
had to sell were carried to market upon the 
backs of horses; and their dunghills were hard 
by their doors." We have reliable testimony, 
however, to prove, that even the common 
Highland tenants on the mainland were but 
little better off than those in the islands ; their 
houses were almost equally rude and dirty, and 
their furniture nearly as scanty. The Sta- 
tistical Account of the parish of Fortingal, in 
Perthshire, already quoted, gives a miserable 
account of the country and inhabitants pre- 
vious to 1745, as does also the letters of Cap- 
tain Bui-t in reference to the district which 
came under his observation; and neither of 
these districts was likely to be in worse con- 
dition than other parts of the Highlands, 
further removed from intercourse with the 
Lowlands. ** At the above period [1745], the 
bulk of the tenants in Rannoch had no such 
thing as beds. They lay on the ground, with 
a little heather, or fern, under them. One single 
blanket was all their bed-cloaths, excepting 
their body-cloaths. Now they have standing- 
up beds, and abundance of blankets. At that 
time the houses in Rannoch were huts of, what 
they called, * Stake and Rife.' One could 
not enter but on all fours; and after entering, 
it was impossible to stand upright. Now 
there are comfortable houses built of stone. 
Then the people were miserably dirty, and 
foul -skinned. Now they are as cleanly, 
and are clothed as well as their circumstances 
will admit of. The rents of the parish, at 
that period, were not much above £1500, 
and the people were starving. Now they pay 
£4660 per annum, and upwards, and the 



people have fulness of bread. It is hardly 
possible to believe, on how little the High- 
landers formerly lived. They bled their cows 
several times in the year, boUed the blood, 
eat a little of it like bread, and a most lasting 
meal it was. The present incumbent has 
known a poor man, who had a small farm 
hard by him, by this means, with a boll of 
meal for every mouth in his family, pass the 
whole year." This bleeding of the cattle to 
eke out the small supply of oatmeal is testi- 
fied to by many other witnesses. Captain 
Burt refers to it;^ and Knox, in his View of 
the British Empire,^ thus speaks of it: — "In 
winter, when the grounds are covered with 
snow, and when the naked wilds afford them 
neither shelter nor subsistence, the few cows, 
small, lean, and ready to drop down through 
want of pasture, are brought into the hut where 
the family resides, and frequently share with 
them their little stock of meal, which had 
been purchased or raised for the family only, 
while the cattle thus sustained are bled occa- 
sionally to afford nourishment for the children, 
after it has been boiled or made into cakes." 

It must be borne in mind that at that time 
potatoes were all but unknown in the High- 
lands, and even in the Lowlands had scarcely 
got beyond the stage of a garden root. The 
staple food of the common Highlander was the 
various preparations of oats and barley; even 
fish seems to have been a rarity, but why it is 
difficult to say, as there were plenty both in 
the sea and in freshwater rivers and lochs. 
For a month or two after Michaelmas, the 
luxury of fresh meat seems to have been not 
uncommon, as at that time the cattle were in 
condition for being slaughtered; and the more 
provident or less needy might even go the 
length of salting a quantity for winter, but 
even this practice does not seem to have been 
common except among the tacksmen. " No- 
thing is more deplorable than the state of this 
people in time of winter." Tlien they were 
completely confined to their narrow glens, and 
very frequently night and day to their houses, 
on account of the severe snow and rain storms. 
" They have no diversions to amuse them, but 
sit brooding in the smoke over the fire till 

^ LetUrs, vol. ii. 28. « Vol. i. p. 124. 
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their legs and tliigha are scorched to ma extiu- 
Drdinary degree, and many have sore eyea and 
some are quite blind. Thia long continuance 
in the Bmoka makes them almost as black sa 
chiraneysweepers ; and vhea the huts are not 
water-tight, which is often the case, the rain 
that comes through the iroof and mixes witli 
the anootiuess uf the inside, where all the 
sticks look like charcoal, falls in drops like 
ink. But, in this cireuniBtauce, the High- 
Undera are uot very solicitous ahout their 
outward appearance." ^ "We need not wonder 
under these circumstances at thu prevalence of 
a loathsome distemper, almost peculiar to the 
Highlands, and theuuiversahty of various kinds 
of vermin : and indeed, had it not been that 
the people spent so much of their lime in the 
open air, and that the pure air of the moun- 
tains, and been on the whole temperate in 
diinking and correct in morals, their condition 
must have been much more mtserubte than it 
really was. Tht; misery seems to have beeu 
apparent only to onlookers, not to those whose 
lot it was to endure it, No doubt they were 
most mercilessly oppressed sometimes, but even 
this oppression they do not seem to have re- 
garded as any hardsliip, ue calling for com- 
plaint on their part; — they were willing to en- 
dure anything at the hands of tlie chief, who, 
they believed, could do no wrong. 

As a rule the chiefs and gentlemen of the clan 
appear to have treated their inferiors with kind- 
ness and consideration, although, at the same 
time, it was their interest and the practice of 
most of them to encourage the notions the 
people entertained of their duty to their chiefs, 
andto keep them in ignorance of everything that 
would tend to diminish this profitable belieC 
No doubt many of the chiefs themselves be- 
lieved as firmly in tlie doctrine of clansliip as 
their people; hut there is good reason to believe, 
that many of them encouraged the old system 
from purely interested and selfish motives. 
Burt tells us that when a chief wanted to get 
rid of any troublesome fellow, ho compelled 
him, under threat of perpetual imprisonment 
or the gallows, to sign a contiuct for his 
banishment, when he was shipped off from the 
nearest port by the first vessel bound for thi 
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Westlndies. Eeferringnodoubt toLorJLovat,* 
lie infurnis us that this versatile and long- 
headed cliief acted on the maxim tliat to ren- 
der his clan poor would double the tie of their 
obedience; and accordingly he made use of all 
oppressive means to that end. " To prevent 
any diminution of the number of those who 
do not ofi*Rnd him, he dissuades from their 
purpose all such as show an inclination to 
trathc, or to put their children out to trades, 
as knowing they would, by such an alienat on 
shake oif at least good part of their slavish at- 
tacbnieut to him and his family. This he 
does, when downright authority fails, by tell- 
ing them bow their ancestors chose to live 
sparingly, and be accounted a martial people, 
rather than submit themselves to low and mer- 
cenary employments like the Lowlanders, 
whom their forefathers always despised for the 
wont of that warlike temper which they (his 
vassals) still retained, lic." This cunning cliief 
was in the habit, according to Dr Chambers's 
Domedic Anna,h, of sending from InTemeas 
and paying for the insertion in the Edinburgh 
Courant and Miircury of glaring accounts of 
feasts and rejoicings given by himself or held 
in his honour.'' And it is well known that 
this same lord during hts Hfe-time erected a 
handsome tombstone for himself inscribed with 
a i^lowing account of his heroic exploits, in- 
tended solely for the use of his clansmen. By 
those and similar means would crafty selfish 
lairds keep their tenants and cottars in ignai> 
ance of their rights, and mnkc them resigned 
to all the oppressive impositions laid upon 
them. No doubt Lovat'a was an extreme 
case, and there must have been many grada- 
tions of oppressions, and many chiefs who 
really cared for their people, and did tUeir 
beat to muke them happy and comfortable, al- 
though, considering their circumstances and 
general surroundings, it is difficult to see how 
they could succeed. Yet notwithstanding their 
miserable and filthy huts, their scanty and poor 
food, their tattered and insuffieient clothes, 
their lean cattle and meagre crops, their 
country wet above and below, their apparent 
want of all amusemenia and of anything to 
lighten their cheerless condition, and the op- 
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pressivo exactions of their chiefs, the High- 
landers as a body certainly do not seem to have 
been an unhappy or discontented people, or to 
have had any feeling of the discomfort attend- 
ing their lot.' There seems to have been little 
or no grumbling, and it is a most remarkable 
fact that suicide was and probably is all but 
unknown among the Highlanders. Your 
genuine Highlander was never what could 
strictly be called a merry man; he never had 
any of the effervescence of the French Celt, 
nor of the inimitable never failing light-heart- 
ed humour of his Irish brother ; but, on the 
other hand, under the old system, at heart he 
showed little or no discontent, but on the 
contrary seems to have been possessed of a 
self-satisfied, contented cheerfulness, a quiet 
resignation to fate, and a belief in the power 
and goodness of his chief, together with an 
ignorance and contempt for all outside his own 
narrow sphere, that made him feel as happy 
and contented as the most comfortable pea- 
sant farmer in France. They only became 
discontented and sorely cut up when their 
chiefs, — it being no longer the interest of the 
latter to multiply and support their retainers, — 
began to look after their own interests solely, 
and show little or no consideration for those who 
regarded them with reverence alone, and who 
thought their chief as much bound to support 
and care for them and share his land and his 
bread with them, as a father is to maintain 
his children. After the heritable jurisdictions 
were abobshed, of course everything was 
changed; but before that there is every reason 
to believe that the Highland tenants and cot- 
tars were as contented and happy, though by 
no means so well off, as the majority of those 
in the same condition throughout the United 
Kingdom. Indeed the evils which prevailed 
formerly in the Highlands, like all other evils, 

® ** The maimers and habits of this ])arish [as of 
all other Highland mrishes] have undergone a mate- 
rial change within tnese 50 years; before that period 
they lived in a plain simple manner, experienced few 
wants, and po&sessed not the means, nor had any 
desire, of procuring any commodities. If they had 
salt [upon which there was a grievous duty] and 
tobacco, paid their ])ittance of rents, and performed 
their ordinary services to their superiors, and that 
tlieir conduct in general met their approbation, it 
seemed to be the height of their ambitiou." — OM 
Statistical Account of Bole^kin and Ahertarf, Inter- 
ncss-shire (1798). 



look far worse in prospect (in this case retro- 
spect) than they do in reality. Misery in 
general is least perceived by those who are in 
its midst, and no doubt many poor and ap- 
parently miserable people wonder what chari- 
table associations for their relief make so much 
fuss about, for they themselves see nothing to 
relieve. Kot that this misery is any the less 
real and fruitful of evil consequences, and de- 
manding relief; it is simply that those who are 
in the midst of it can't, very naturally, see it in 
its true light. As to the Highlands, the tra- 
dition remained for a long time, and we believe 
does so still in many parts, that under the old 
regime, chiefs were always kind as fathers, 
and the people faithful and loving as children ; 
the men were tall and brave, and the women 
fair and pure ; the cattle were fat and plentiful, 
and the land produced abundance for man and 
beast; the summers were always warm, and 
the winters mild ; the sun was brighter than 
ever it has been since, and rain came only 
when wanted. In short everybody had plenty 
with a minimum of work and abundance of 
time for dancing and singing and other amuse- 
ments; every one was as happy as the day was 
long. It was almost literally " a land flowing 
with milk and honey," as will be seen from the 
following tradition -J — " It is now indeed idle, 
and appears fabulous, to relate the crops raised 
here 30 or 40 years ago. The seasons were 
formerly so warm, that the people behoved to 
unyoke their ploughs as soon as the sun rose, 
when sowing barley ; and persons yet living, 
tell, that in tmveling through the meadows in 
the loan of Feam, in some places drops of 
honey were seen as the dew in the long grass 
and plantain, sticking to their shoes as they 
passed along in a May morning ; and also in 
other parts, their shoes were oiled as with 
cream, going through such meadows. Honey 
and bee hives were then very plenty. . . Cattle, 
butter, and cheese, were then very plenty and 
cheap." This glowing tradition, we fear, must 
melt away before the authentic and too sober 
accounts of contemporaries and eye-witnesses. 
As for wages to day-labourers and mechanics, 
in many cases no money whatever was given ; 
every service being frequently paid for in kind ; 

" Old Statistical Account of Feam, Ross-shire. 



where monej waa given, a copper or two a day 
was doomed an ample remunoration, and was 
probably siitiicient to provide those who earned 
it with a maintenance satisftictory to them- 
selves, the price of all necessary provisions 
being exceaaively low. A pound of beef or 
mutton, or a fowl could be obtained for about 
a penny, a cow cost about 30 ahillinga, and a 
boll of barley or oalmeal less tlian 10 ahillinga ; 
butter waa about twopence a pound, a stone 
(21 lbs.) of cheese was to be got for about two 
ahillingB. The following extract, from the 
Old Statistical Account of Capiith, will give 
the reader an idea of the rate of wages, where 
servants were employed, of the price of pro- 
visions, and how really little need there waa for 
actual cash, every man being able to do many 
things for himself which would now require 
perhaps a dozen workmen to perform. This 
parish being strictly in the lowlands, but on 
tike border of the Higlilands, may be regarded 
aa having been, in many respects, further 
advanced than the majority of Highland 
parishes.' " The ploughs and carts wore usually 
made by the farmer himself- with little iron 
about the plough, except the colter and share ; 
none upon the cart or harrows ; nn shoes upon 
the horses ; no hempen ropes. In short, every 
instrument of farming was procured at small 
expense, wood being at a very low price. Salt 
was a shilling the bushel : little soap was used : 



' " TliB apades, plouglia, hjUTOWB, lujil sledges, of 
Uie most feeble uid imperrect kinds, with all tbelr 
UarnesBJng, um made by tho Tsnucr anit hh servauU ; 
ns also the boats, with all thalr tnnlile. — The boat haa 
a iligtiliDd plaid for a sail; the running rigging in 
made of laatber thonga and willuw twiga ; uida large 
stone and a heatbei rope serv« for an anchor and 
cable : and all this, among a people of much natural 
iagenuity and perwTerance. There is no fulling mill 
nor bleat'hGeld ; no tanner, maltster, or djer ; all the 
yam ia dyed, and all the cloth fiiUed or hlcached bj 
the women on the farm. The grain tor malt ia steeped 
in aaika in the river; and the hidoj an: tanned, and 
tbe ahous made at home. There are, indeed, itinerant 
ahoemakera, tailors, wrlgbtl, and maaona, but none 
of theae has full employment in his buainesa, ns all 
the inhabitanta, in some meoaure, acrre themselves in 
theae trades^ hence, in the royal borougha of Inver- 
aray, Camphelton, and Inverneaa, and in the con- 
siderable villageit of Crieir, Callander, Oban, Mary- 
buixb. Fort Augustna, and St«rnoHay, there are fewer 
tndeamen, and leas dnmand for the workiDansbip of 
laechaoies, than in any other places of the aame size : 
yet these are either sitnatad in, or are next aitjacent 
* e and populous country, than any 

nriiUDiwir in !4mt1nn,1 '' W.IIr..'. 



they had no candles, instead of which they 
split the roota of fir trees, which, though 
brought 50 or 60 milea from the Highlands, 
were purchased for a trifle. Their clothes were 
of their own manufacturing. The average 
price of weaving ten yards of such cloth was 
a shilling, which was paid partly in meal and 
partly in money. The tailor worked for a 
quantity of meal, suppose 3 pecks or a firlot o- 
ye^r, according to the number of the farmer's 
family. In the year 1T35, the beat ploughman 
was to be had for L.8 Scots (13s. 4d.) a yeAT, 
itnd what waa termed a bounty, which con- 
sisteii of some articles of clothing, and might 
be estimated at lU. 6d. ; in all L.1, 4s. lOd, 
sterling. Four years after, his wages rose to 
L.24 Scots, (L.2) and the boimty. Female 
servants received L.2 Scobs, (3s. 4d.) and a 
bounty of a similar kind ; the whole not ex- 
ceeding Gs. or 7s. Some years after their 
wages rose to 15s. Men received for harvest 
work L.6 Scots, (lOs.); women, L.5 Scots, 
(8s. 4d.). Poultry was sold at 40 pennies 
Scots, (3id.) Oat-meal, bear and oats, at L.4 
or L.5 Scots the boll. A horse that then cost 
100 mnrks Scots, (L.5 : II : IJ) would now 
cost L.25. An ox that cost L.20 Scots, 
(L.1 : 13 : 4) would now be worth L.8 or L.9. 
Beef and mutton were sold, not by weight, but 
by the piece ; about 3b, 4d. for a leg of beef of 
3i stonea ; and so in proportion. No tea nor 
sugar was used : little whisky waa drunk, and 
leas of other spirits : hut they had plenty of 
good ale ; there being usually one matt bam 
(perhaps two) on each farm."" 

When a llLghlander was in need of anything 
which he could not piwduce or make himself, 
it waa by no means easy for him to obtain it, 
as by far the greater part of the Highlands was 
utterly destitute of towns and manufactures ; 
there was little or no commi'tco of any kind. 
The only considerable Highland townwaalnver- 
ness, and, if we can believe Captain Burt, but 
little business was done there ; the only other 
places, which made any pretensions lo be towns 
were Stornoway and Campbeltown, and these 
at the time we are writing of, were little better 
than fishing villages. There were no manufae- 
tnrea strictly speaking, for although the peoplu 
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spun their own wool and made their own 
cloth, exportation, except perhaps in the case 
of stockings, seems to have been unknown. 
In many cases a system of merchandise some- 
what similar to the ruinous, oppressive, and 
obstructive system still common in Shetland, 
seems to have been in vogue in many parts of 
the Highlands. By this system, some of the 
more substantial tacksmen would lay in a 
stock of goods such as would be likely to be 
needed by their tenants, but which these could 
not procure for themselves, such as iron, com, 
wine, brandy, sugar, tobacco, &c. These goods 
the tacksmen would supply to his tenants as 
they needed them, charging nothing for them 
at the time ; but, about the month of May, the 
tenant would hand over to his tacksman-mer- 
chant as many cattle as the latter considered 
an equivalent for the goods supplie<l. As 
the people would seldom have any idea of the 
real value of the goods, of course there was 
ample room for a dishonest tacksman to realise 
an enormous profit, which, we fear, was too 
often done. " By which trafl&c the poor 
wretched people were cheated out of their 
effects, for one half of their value ; and so are 
kept in eternal poverty."* 

As to roads, with the exception of those made 
for military purposes by Creneral Wade, there 
seems to have been none whatever, only tracts 
here and there in the most frequented routes, 
frequently impassable, and at all time unsafe 
without a guide. Captain Burt could not 
move a mile or two out of Inverness without a 
guide. Bridges seem to have been even rarer 
than slated houses or carriages. 

We have thus endeavoured to give the reader 
a correct idea of the state of the country and 
j)eople of the Highlands previous to the abo- 
lition of tlie heritable jurisdictions. Our only 
aim has been to find out the truth, and we 
have done so by appealing to the evidence of 
contemporaries, or of those whose witness is 
almost as gowL We have endeavoured to ex- 
hibit both tlie good and bad side of the pictiire, 
and we are only sorry that space wiJQ not 
permit of giving further details. However, 
from what has been said above, the reader must 
see how much had to be accomplished by the 

* Oartiiiore PaptT, in lUiit's L»:tU'rs, vol. ii. ].. 304. 



Highlanders to bring them up to the level of 
the rest of the country, and will be able to 
understand the nature of the changes which 
from time to time took place, the difficulties 
which had to be overcome, the prejudices which 
had to be swept away, the hardships which 
had to be encountered, in assimilating the 
Highlands with the rest of the country. 

Having thus, as far as space permits, shown 
the condition of the Highlands previous to 
1745, we shall now, as briefly as possible, 
trace the history down to the present day, 
showing the march of change, and we hope, of 
progress after the abolition of the heritable 
jurisdictions. In doing so we must necessarily 
come across topics concerning which there has 
been much rancorous and unprofitable contro- 
versy ; but, as we have done in the case of 
other disputed matters, we shall do our best to 
lay facts before the reader, and allow him to 
form his o]>inion3 for himself The history 
of the Highlands since 1745 is no doubt in 
some respects a sad one ; much misery and cruel 
disappointment come under the notice of the 
investigator. But in many respects, and, we 
have no doubt in its ultimate results, the his- 
tory is a bright one, showing as it does the 
progress of a people from semi-barbarism and 
slavery and ignorance towards high civilisation, 
freedom of action with the world before them, 
and enlightenment and knowledge, and vigorous 
and successful enterprise. Formerly the High- 
landers were a nuisance to their neighbours, and 
a drag upon the progress of the country ; now 
they are not surpassed by any section of her 
Majesty's subjects for character, enterprise, 
education, loyalty, and self-respect Consider- 
ing the condition of the country in 1745, what 
could we expect to take place on the passing 
and enforcing of an act such as that which 
abolished the heritable jurisdictions! Was it 
not natural, unavoidable that a fermentation 
should take place, that there should be a war of 
apparently conflicting interests, that, in short, 
as in the achievement of all great results by 
nations and men, there should be much experi- 
menting, much groping to find out the best way, 
much shufliiiig about by the people to fit them- 
selves to their new circumstances, before matters 
could again fall into something like a settled con- 
tliti on, before each man would find hi j» place in the 
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new adj ualiuent oi'societ y 1 Moreover, the High- 
landers had to leara oii inevitahle and a aidutary 
leaaon, that in thia or in any counliy under one 
government, where prosperity and harmony are 
desired, no particular section of the people is to 
consider itself as having a right to one pnr- 
tioular part of the eouotry. The Highlands 
for the Highlanders is a barharoiif, eelfish, 
obstructive cry in a united and progressivo 
nation. It seems to be the law of nature, as 
it is the law of progress, that those who can 
make the best use of any district ought to have 
it. This has been the case with the world at 
large, am! it liae turned out, and ia still turning 
out to be the case with this country. The 
Highlands now contain a considerable lowland 
population, and the Highlanders are scattered 
over the length and breadth of the land, and 
indeed of the world, honourably fulfilling the 
noble part they have to play in the world's 
history. Ere long there will be neither High- 
lander nor Lowlander ; we shall all be one 
people, having the beat qualities of the blood of 
the formerly two antagonistic races running in 
our veins. It is, we have no doubt, with men 
as with other aniraals, the test breeds are 
got by judicious crossings. 

Of course it ia seldom the cose that any 
great changes take place in the social or political 
policy of a country without much individual 
Buffering ; this was the case at all eventa in the 
Highlands. Many of the poor people and 
tacksmen had to undergo great hardships 
duiing the process of this new adjustment of 
affairs ; but that the lairda or chiefs were to 
blame for this, it would be rash to assert Some 
of these were no doubt unnecessarily harsh and 
unfeeling, but even where they were kindest and 
most considerat* with their tenants, there was 
much misery prevailing among the latter. In 
the general scramble for places under the new 
arrangements, every one, chief, tacksman, 
tenant, and cottar, had to look out for himself 
or go to the wall, and it was therefore the most 
natural thing in the world that the instinct of 
self-preservation and self-advancement, which 
is stronger by far than that of universal bene- 
volence, ah.iuld iMge the chiefs to look to their 
own intercstsin preference to those nftlie people, 
who nn fortunately, from the habit of oenturieH, 
looked to their superiors alone for that help 



which they should have been able to give 
themselves. It appears to us that the results 
which have followed from the abolition 
of the jurisdictions and the obliteration of 
the power of the chiefs, were inevitable ; that 
they might have been brought about iu a mnuli 
gentler way, with much less suQeriug and 
bitterness and recrimination, there ia no doubt ; 
but while the process was going on, who had 
time to think of these things, or look at the 
matter in a calm and rational light 1 Certainly 
not those who were the chief actors in bringing 
about the results. "With such stubbornness, 
bigotry, prejudice, snd ignorance on one side, 
and such power and poverty and necessity for 
immediate and decided action on the other, and 
with selfishness on both sides, it was all but 
inevitable that results should have been as they 
turned nut to be. We shall do what we can 
to state plainly, briefly, and fairly the real 
facts of the case. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

SUte of HigliUnds suWquent to 1745 — Progreu of 
lunoTitioD— First meation of Eniigrotion— PeB- 
nsnt'a account of the uouatry— Dr Johnson — 
EmigrntiOD fairlj- roniDiGnciHl in 1760 — The TBcks- 
mnn the Grttto suffer and cmi)(nt« — CoDsequences 
to thnse who ismuiied^ Wretched coDdition of 
the Western lalBuds^ Introduction of large aheep- 
farms—Bjection of smill tenants — "Mailers" — 
Htbridos— Real Highland grieTanee — Title.deeJs— 
Tbe two Bides of tliB Highlaml Question— T rath on 
both sides — Kxcestivo Twpalstion — ArgiiiaeDt of 
thosE who condemn tie population — Tha senti- 
mental and military arguments— Tea tiinouy as 
to wretchisl condition of Highlandera — High, 
lands admirably suited for aheep — Effect of 
sheep-farminp on Highliind soenciy— HighUnda 
unauited to bliu^k eattle — Lares and araall farms 
— Interference — Fiahing and fuming cannot be 
successfully luiited— lUiaing rents—Depopulation 
—How far the Inndlonia were to bUme— Kelp- 
Advantages and disadvauta^es of ila nisnaractuie 
— I'otaloea — Inlrodnilion into tbe Hiffblands — 
Their importanee^ Failures of Crop — DLiease — 
Amount of progress made doting latter part of 
18th centnry. 

As we have said already, the Higldanders, 
chiefs and people, were so confounded, and 
prostrated by the cruel proceedings and strin- 
gent measures which followed Culloden, that 
it was some time ere they could realise the 
new position of affairs. Little alteration ap- 
jicars to have, for some years, been effected 
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iu the relationsliip subsisting between people 
and chiefs, the hitter being now simply land- 
lords. The gentlemen and common people of 
the clans continued to regard their chief in 
the same light as they did previous to the 
abolition of the jurisdictions, for they did not 
consider that their obedience to the head of the 
clan was in the least dependent upon any 
legislative enactments. They still considered 
it their duty to do what they could to support 
their chief, and were still as ready as ever to 
make any sacrifice for his sake. At the same 
time, their notions of the chiefs duty to his 
people remained unaltered ; he, they thought, 
was bound as much as ever to see to it that 
they did not want, to share with them the land 
which belonged to the chief not so much as a 
proprietor, but as the head and representative 
of his people. The gentlemen, especially, of 
the clan, the tacksmen or large farmers, most 
firmly and sincerely believed that they had as 
much right to a share of the lands as the chief 
himself, their relation ; he was as much bound 
to provide for them as a father is bound to 
make provision for his children. There is no 
doubt also that many of the chiefs themselves, 
especially the older ones, held the same belief 
on this matter as tlieir subordinates, so that in 
many instances it was not till the old laird 
had passed away, and a new one had filled his 
place, that the full eifect of the measures already 
described began to be felt Of course, many 
of the chiefs and gentlemen who had taken 
part in the rebellion had been compelled to 
leave the country in order to save their lives, and 
many of the estates had been forfeited to govern- 
ment, which entrusted the management of them 
to commissioners. It was probably these estates 
upon which changes began to be first effected. 
All the accounts we have of the Highlands 
from travellers and others down to the end of 
the 18th century, show the country in a state 
of commotion and confusion, resulting from the 
changes consequent on the rebellion, the break- 
ing up of old relationships, and the gradual 
encroachment of lowland civilisation, lowland 
modes of life, and lowland methods of agricul- 
ture. Up to the end of the century, the 
positive changes do not appear to have been 
great or extensive, they seem more to have been 
of a tentative experimental kind, attempts to 



find out the most suitable or profitable way of 
working under the new regime. The result of 
these experiments of this unsettling of many- 
centur}'-old customs and ideas, and of the con- 
sequent shifting and disturbing of the people, 
was for a long time much discontent and 
misery. The progress of change, both with 
regard to place and in respect of the nature of 
the innovations, was gradual, beginning, as a 
rule, with those districts of the Highlands 
which bordered on the lowlands, and proceed- 
ing in a direction somewhat north-west. It 
was these border districts which got first settled 
down and assimilated in all respects to the 
lowlands, and, although in some instances the 
commotion was felt in the Western Islands and 
Highlands a few years after 1746, yet these 
localities, as a rule, were longest in actuating 
themselves to the new state of things ; indeed, 
in many western districts, the commotion has 
not yet subsided, and consequently misery and 
discontent still frequently prevail Li the 
same way it was only little by little that 
changes were effected, first one old custom 
giving way and then another, their places 
being filled by others which had prevailed in 
the lowlands for many years before. Indeed, 
we think the progress made by the Highlands 
during the last century has been much greater 
than that of the lowlands during the same 
period ; for when, in the case of the Highlands, 
the march of progress commenced, they were in 
many respects centuries behind the rest of 
the country, whereas at the present day, with 
the exception of some outlying districts above 
mentioned, they are in almost every respect as 
far forward and as eager to advance farther as 
the most progressive districts of the south. 
This is no doubt owing to the extra pressure 
which was brought to bear upon them in the 
shape of the measures which followed Culloden, 
without which they no doubt must have pro- 
gressed, but at a much slower rate. Perhaps 
this is the reason why certain outlying districts 
have lagged behind and are still in a state of 
un settlement and discontent, the people, and 
often the lairds, refusing to acknowledge and 
give way to the necessity for change, but even 
yet attempting to live and act in accordance 
with the old-fashioned clannish mode of manag- 
ing men and land. 
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like unsettled stat« of the Highlands, and 
the fact that many HiKhlaiiilers were leaving 
the country, attracted attention so early aa about 
1750. For in 1752, a pamphlet was published 
by a Mr John Campbell, pretending to give 
'■ A Full and Particular DeBcription of the 
Highlands," aud propnunding a scheme which, 
in the author's estimation, would " prove 
uffectuul in bringing in the most disaffected 
among them." There is little said in this book 
of the actual condition of the Highlanders 
at that time, only a few details as to their 
manners, fuQeral-custoius.mainagcs, &c.,and a 
lamentation, ever since repeated, that so many 
should be compelled to leave their native land 
and settle among foreigners. The author does 
not mention emigration to America; what he 
chiefly deplores is the fact that so many High- 
laadei's, from the unkindness of their superiors 
at home, should have taken service in various 
capacities, civil and military, in other European 
countries, frequently fighting in foreign armies 
against their fellow-countrj-men. However, 
&om the general tone of his remarks, it may be 
gathered that he refers mainly to those who 
were compelled to leave the country on account 
of the part they took in tlie late rebellion, and 
not on account of any alterations which had yet 
taken place in the internal affairs of the High- 
lands. Still it is plainly to be inferred that 
already much misery and discontent prevailed 
in the country. 

Pennant made his two tours in Scotland in 
the years 1769 and 1772. His travels in the 
Highlands were confined mainly to the Western 
Islands and the districts on the west coast, 
and his account is little else than a t-ole of 
famine and wretcliedness from beginning to 
end. What little agriculture there was, was 
OS bad as ever, the country rarely producing 
enough of grain to supply the inhabitants, aud 
in many places he fears " the isles aunually 
experience a temporary famine." In the island 
of Islay a thousand pounds worth of meal wa.'^ 
annually imported, aud at the time of Pennant'^ 
visit "a famine threatened." Indeed, the normal 
Htate of the Western Highlands at least appears 
for long to have been one bordering on famine, 

what would have been considered so in any 
lesa wretched countiy; and periodically many 
seam to have died from absolute wiint of fooiL 



Here is a sad picture of misery; Pennant ia 
speaking more particularly of Skye, but hia 
remarks might have been applied to most of 
the Western Islands. "The poor are left to Pro- 
vidence's care ; they prowl like other aniroalii 
along the shores to pick up limpets and other 
shell-ftsh, the casual repasts of hundreds during 
partof the year in these unhappy islands. Hun- 
dreds thus annually drag through the season 
a wretched life; and numbers, unknown, in all 
parts of the Western Highlands, fall beneath 
the pressure, some of hunger, ranre of the 
putrid fever, the epidemic of the coasts, 
originating from unwholesome food, the dire 
eifects of necessity."' No change for the 
lietter to record in agriculture, the farms still 
overstocked with horsi^a, black cattle and men, 
the fishing still all but neglected, hovels 
wretched as ever, and clothes as tattered anil 
scanty ^nothing in short to be seen but want 
aud ^vretchednesB, with apparently no inclina- 
tion in the people to better their condition. 
Johnson, who visited the Western Islands in 
the autumn of 1773, has a very similar report 
to make. Everything seemed to be in a stato 
of transition; old relationships were being 
broken up, and a spirit of general discontent 
and feeling of insecurity were abroad. As to 
the poor condition of the people generally, 
Johnson essentially confinus the statements of 
Pennant, although he hints that they did by 
uo means appear to he unhappy, or able to 
realise their wretehed condition. 

At the time of Pennant's and Johnson's 
visits to the Highlands, the new leaven of 
change had fairly begun to work. Already 
had dei>opuIation and emigration begun, and to 
some extent sheep-farming on a large scale had 
been introduced. 

Emigration from the Higlilands to America 
seems to have fairly commenced shortly after 
1760, as, in a pamphlet' published in 1784, it 
is stated that between the years 1703 and 1775 
aliove 30,000 Highlanders left their homes to 
settle on the other side of tlio Atlantic. The 
lirst apparently to suffer from the altered state 
of things in the Highlands, tlie decreasing 
value of men and the increasing valuo of 
money, were the tacksmen, or largo farmers, 
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the relations of the okl chiefs, who had held : land immediately from the ousted tacksmen. 
their farms from generation to generation, who i A number of these 8ab4enant8 would take a 
regarded themselves as having about as much : large farm among them, snb-diTiding it as they 
right to the land as the lairds, and who had chose, and each becoming liable for his propor- 
hitherto been but little troubled about rent : tion of the rent The farms thus let were gene- 

I 

After a time, when the chiefs, now merely rally cultivated on the run-rig system already 
lairds, began to realise their new position and referred to, the pasture being common to all the 
to feel the necessity of making their land yield tenants alike. 

them as large an income as possible, they verj That certain advantages followed these 
naturallv sought to get a higher rent for the _ changes there is no doubt Every account we 
farms let to these tacksmen, who, in most have of the Highlands during the earlier 



csuses, were the only immediate huMers of land 
from the proprietor. These tacksmen, in many 
cases, appear to have resented this procedure 



part of the 18th century, agrees in the 
fact that the Hi<rh lands were over^peopled 
and over-stocked, that it was impoesible 



as they would a personal injury from their for the land to yield sufficient to support 
dearest friends. It was not that the addition the men and beasts who lived upon it 
to the rents was excessive, or that the rents Hence, this drafting off of a considerable por- 



were already as high as the land could bear, 
for generally the additions seem to have been 
trifling, and it is well known that the pro- 
prietors received nothing like the rents their 
lands shoidd have yielded under a proper 
system of management. What seems to have 
hurt these gentlemen was the idea that the 



tion «»1 the population gave that which remained 
breathing-room ; fewer people were left to 
supix>rt, and it is to be supposed that the 
condition of these would be improved. More- 
over, they would proliably have their farms at 
a cheaper rent than under the old system, when 
the demands of both tacksmen and laird had 



laird, the father of his people, should ever » to be satisfied, the former, of course, having 
think of anything so mercenary' as rent, or let the land at a much higher rate than that at 
shoidd ever by any exercise of his authority I which they held it from their superior. Xow, 
indicate that he had it in his power to give or ; it was possible enough for the laird to get a 
let Ids farms to the highest bidders. It was '■ higher rent than before, and at the same time 
bad enough, they thought, that an alien i the people might have their farms at a lower 
government should interfere with their oW rent than they had previously given to the 
ways of doing ; but that their chiefs, the heads tacksmen. There would also be fewer oppres- 
of their race, for whom thev were readv to lav sive services demanded of these small tenants 
down their lives and the lives of all over whom than under the old svstem, for now thev bad 
they had any power, should turn against them, | only the lainl to satisfy, whereas previously 
was more than they could bear. The con- j they had both him and the tacksman. There 
sequence was that many of them, especially in • would still, of course, be services required by 
the west, threw up their farms, no doubt | the laird from these tenants, still would part of 
thinking that the lairds would at once ask the rent be j>aid in kind, still would they be 
them to remain on the old terms. This, how- thirled to j>articular mills, and have to submit 
ever, was but seldom done, and the consequence to many similar exactions, of the oppressiveness 
was tliat many of these tacksmen emigrated to of which, however, it was long before they 
America, taking with them, no doubt, servants became conscious ; but, on the whole, the 
and sub-tenants, and enticing out more by the condition of those districts from which emigra- 
ijlowing accounts tliey sent home of their good tions took place must to some extent have been 
fortune in that far-i»ti' lamL , the Ijetter for the ci.>nsequent thinning of the 

In some cases, the farms thus vacate! wen- ! [H>pulation. Still no alteration appears to have 



let to other tacksmen or lar<::e tenants, but in 
most instances, the new svstem was introduced 

ft 

of lotting the land directly to what were for- 
merlv the sub-tenants, those who had heM the 



taken place in the moile of farming, the nature 
of tenures, mode of paying rent, houses, clothes, 
food of the people. In some parts of the High- 
lands and islands, no alteration whatever appeiirs 
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to faava been made on the old system ; the tacks- 
men were diowed to remain undisturbed, and 
the people lived and held land as formerly. 
But even iu those districts l!rom vhich emigra- 
tions were liirgely matie, little or no improve- 
ment eeeins to have been the uonsequence, if 
we may trust the reports of those who saw how 
things stood with their own oyea. Pennant, 
Johnson, Uuchanau,' Kewte,* tlic Old Slatisti- 
eal Account, all agree that but little improve- 
luent was noticeable over the greater part of 
the EighlftudB from 1745 down till near the 
end ot the 18th century. 

One reason why perhaps emigration made so 
little odds in the way of improvement on the 
oondition of those who remained in the country 
was, that no check was put upon the over- 
stocking of the farms with men and auim^s. 
In spile of emigration, the population iu many 
districts increased instead of diminished. A 
common practice among those tenants who con- 
jointly iicld a large farm was for a father, on 
the marriage of a son or daughter, to divide his 
shore of the form with the young couple, who 
either hveil in the old man's house or built a 
hut for themselves and tried to make a living 
outof the share of the {lendicle allotted to them. 
To such an extent was this practice carried, that 
often a portion of land of a few acreSj orijj;iiiallj 
let to and aufliiiient to maintain one family, 
might in a few years be divided among six or 
eight families, and which, even if cultivated in 
the best manner possible, could not support its 
occupants for more than two or thr^o moutlis a 
year. On account of this niinoua practice, 
gkfe, whicli in 1T50 bad 15,000 inhabitants, 
'i^BBt of whom were iu a condition of misery 
,^0mI want, in 1Su7, in spite of large and 
VqKated emigrations, had a population of aboat 
23,000. This custom was common in many 
Highland (chieSy western) districts down to 
^^ only a few years ago, and was fruitful of many 

^^L pemicioua cousei^uences — ^f frequent famines, 

^^H the constant impoverbhing of the soil, the 

^^H over-stocking of pasture-land, and coutinual 

^^H wtetchedueas. 

^^^1 Iu some cases, the farms vacated by the old 

^^H tacksmen, instead of being let to the old sub- 

fc 
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give the highest offer. On farms so let, the 
condition of the sub-tenants who were con- 
tinued on the old footing, appears often to have 
been miserable in the extreme, These new- 
come tacksmen or midillenien cared notlung 
either for chiefs or people ; they paid their rent 
and were determined to squeeze from those 
under them as large a return as possible for their 
outlay. In conHrmation of these statements, 
and to show the sod conditio.i of many parts 
of the Highlands in their state of transition, 
we quote thefollowing passage from Buchanan's 
Trarel/i in Ike Hebrides, referring to about 
1780. Even allowing for exaggeration, al- 
though there is no reason to believe the writer 
goes beyond the troth, the picture is olraost 
incredibly deplorable : — 

" At present they are obliged to be much 
more submissive to their tacksmen than ever 
they were in fonner times lo their luirds or 
lords. There is a great difl'erence between that 
mild treatment which is shown to sub-tenants 
and even scallags, by the old lessees, descended 
of ancient and honourable families, and the 
outrageous rapacity of those necessitous stran- 
gers who have obtaineil leases from absent 
proprietors, who treat the natives as if they 
were a comjueted and inferior race of mortals. 
In short, they treat them like beasts of bur- 
then ; and in all respects like slaves attached 
to the soil, as they cannot obtain new habita- 
tions, on account of the combinations already 
mentioned, and are entirely at the mercy of 
the laird or tacksman. Formerly, the per- 
sonal aen'ice of the tenant did not usually ex- 
ceed eight or ten days in the year. There lives 
at present at Scalpa, in the Isle of Harris, a 
tacksman of a large district, who instttod of 
six days' work paid by the sub-tenants to hid 
predecessiir in the lease, has raised the predial 
service, called in that and in other parts of 
Seotlanil, wnifrial btuiditgi:, to fifty-two days 
in the year at once ; besides many other 
services to be performed at difl'erent though 
regular and stated times : as tanning leather 
for brognia, luaking heather ropes for thatch, 
digging and di'ying peats for fuel ; one pan- 
nier of peat charcoal to be carried to the 
smith ; so many days for gathering and shear- 
ing sheep and lambs ; for fcrrj'ing cattlu from 
island to island, and otlier distant places, and 
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several days for going on distant errands ; 
so many pounds of wool to be spun into 
yam. And over and above all this, they 
must lend their aid upon any unforeseen 
occurrence whenever they are called on. The 
constant service of two months at once is per- 
fonned at the proper season in the making of 
kelp. On the whole, tliis gentleman's sub- 
tenants may be computed to devote to his 
service full three days in the week. But this 
is not all : they have to pay besides yearly a 
certain numb(»r of cocks, hens, butter, and 
cheese, called Caorigh-Ferrin, the Wife*h 
Portion ! This, it must be owned, is one t)f 
the most severe and rigorous tacksmen de- 
scended from the old inhabitants, in all the 
Western Hebrides : but the situation of liis 
sub-tenants exhibits but too faithful a picture 
of the sub-tenants of those places in general, 
and the exact counterpart of such enormous 
oppression is to be found at Luskintire." 

Another cause of emigration and of depopu- 
lation generally, was the introduction of sheep 
on a large scale, involving the junction into 
one of several small farms, each of which 
might before have been occupied by a number 
of tenants. These subjects of the introduction 
of sheep, engrossing of farms, and consequent 
depopulation, have occupied, and still to some 
extent do occupy, the attention of all those 
who take an interest in the Highlands, and of 
social economists in general. Various opinions 
have been passed on the matters in question, 
some aclvocating tlie retention of tlie people at 
all costs, while otliers declare that the greatest 
part of the Highlands is fit only for pasture, 
and it would be sheer madness, and shutting 
our eyes wilfully to the sad lessons of experi- 
en(;e, to stock a land witli jx'ople that is fit 
only to Hustuin sheej), and which at its very 
best (umtains mere specks of arable ground, 
which, even when cultivated to the utmost, 
can y'u)\i\ but a poor and unprolltable return. 

Whatever opinion may be passed upon the 
general ([ueHtion, there can be no doubt that at 
first the introduction of sheep was fruitful of 
miwery tuu\ diHiHtwUnii to those who had to 
vallate i\mv old home and leave tlieir native 
glens to find shelter tliey knew not well when*. 
Many of those thus dinplmcd l)y M]i(»ep and by 
one or two lowland 8he])herdH, emigrated like 



the discontented tacksmen to America, those 
who remained looking with ill-will and an evil 
eye on the lowland intruders. Although often 
the intruder came from the South country, 
and brought his sheep and his shepherds with 
him, still this was not always the ease ; for 
many of the old tacksmen and even sab- 
tenants, after they saw how immensely morD 
profitable the new system was over the old, 
wisely took a lesson in time, and following the 
example of the new lowland tenant, took laige 
farms and stocked them with sheep and cattle, 
and reduced the arable land to a Tniriim nTn 
But, generally speaking, in cases where farms 
formerly subdivided among a number of 
tenants were converted into sheep farms, the 
smaller tenant had to quit and find a means 
of living elsewhere. The landlords in general 
attempted to prevent the ousted tenants from 
leaving the country by setting apart some 
particular spot either by the sea-shore or on 
waste land which had never been touched by 
plough, on which they might build houses and 
have an acre or two of land for their support. 
Those who were removed to the coast were 
encouraged to prosecute the fishing along with 
their agricultural labours, while those who 
were settled on waste land were stimulated to 
bring it into a state of cultivation. It was 
mainly by a number of such ousted High- 
landers that the great and arduous undertaking 
Wiis accomplislied of bringing into a state of 
cultivation Kincardine Moss, in Perthshire. 
At the time the task was undertaken, about 
1767, it was one of stupendous magnitude; 
but so successfully was it carried out, that 
in a few }x»ars upwards of 2000 acres of fine 
clay -soil, which for centuries had been covered 
to the depth of seven feet with heath and 
decayed vegetable matter, were bearing luxu- 
riant crops of all kinds. In a similar way, 
many spots tliroughout the Highlands, for- 
merly yielding nothing but heath and moss, 
were, by the exertions of those who were de- 
prived of their farms, brought into a state 
of cidtivation. Those who occupied ground 
of this kind were known as niaiJcrs, and, as 
a rule, they paid no rent for the first few 
years, after which they generally paid the 
j)n)prietor a shilling or two per acre, which 
was gradually increased as the land improve<l 
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iiud its cultivation extoniled. For the first 
aeason or two the proprietor uHually either lent 
or preaenteii them with seed and implements. 
In the pariah of Urray, in the aoulh-ea«t of 
KosB-ahire, about the year 1790, there were 
"248 families of ttiia kind, most of whom had 
settled there witliin the previous forty years, 
ytill tlie greater number of tlieso, both tacks- 
men and sub-tenaula, who werR deprived of 
their farms, either on account of the raising of 
the rents or becAuae of their conversion into 
large aheep-walks, emigrated to America. The 
old Statistical Aeemint of North Uiil says 
that between tlie years 1771 and 1775, a 
space of only four years, several thousands 
emigrated from the Western Higldands and 
lalnnds alone. At first few of the islands 
appear to have been put under sheep ; where 
any alteration on the state of things took 
place at all, it was generally in tlie way of 
raising rents, thus causing the tacksmen to 
leave, who were succeeded either "by strangers 
who leased the farms, or by the old suh-tenanta, 
among whom the landa were ilivided, and who 
held immediately from the laird. It was long, 
however, as we have already indicated, before 
the innovations took thorough hold upon the 
Uebridea, as even do^vn almost to the present 
time many of the old proprietors, either from 
attachment to their people, or from a love of 
feudal show, struggle to keep up the old 
system, leaving the tacksmen undisturlied, 
and doing all they can to maintain and keep 
on their property a large ntunber of sub- 
tenants and cottars. Almost iuvariahly, thosct 
proprietors who thus obstinately refused to 
succumb to the changes going on around them, 
suffered for their unwise conduct. Many of 
them impoveriahed their families for genera- 
tions, and many of the estates were disposed of 
for behoof of their creditors, and they thom- 
sclves had to sink to the level of landless 
gentlemen, and seek their living in commerce 
or otherwise. 

Gradnally, however, most of tlie proprietors, 

lUy those whose estates 

ind Highlands, yielded, in general no 

itA willingly, to change, raised their rents, 

abolished small tenancies, and gave their 

lands up to the sheep farmers. The temptati 

Avns, no doubt, often very great, on account 




of the large rents offered by the lowland 
graziers. One proprietor in Argyleshire, who 
had some miles of pasture let to a number of 
small tenants for a few ahillinga yearly, on 
being offered by a lowlander who saw the 
place £300 a year, could not resist, but, how- 
ever ruefidly, cleared it of his old tenants, and 
gave it up to the money-m«ki)ig lowlauder. 
It was this engrossing of farms and the turning 
of imnienae tracks of country into sheep-walks, 
part of which was formerly cultivated and in- 
habited by hundreds of people, that was the 
great grievance of the Highlanders iluring the 
latter part of last century. Not that it could 
a^ravnto tlieir wretchedness to any great ex- 
tent, for that was bad enough already even 
before 1745 ; it seems to have been rather the 
fact that their formerly much-loved chiefs should 
treat them worse than they could atiungers, 
prefer a big income to a large band of faitlifol 
followers, and eject those who believed them- 
selves to have as great a right to the occupancy 
of tho land as the chiefs themselves. " The 
great and growing grievance of the Highlands 
ia not the letting of the bind to tacksmen, but 
the making of so many sheep-walks, which 
sweep off both tacksmen and sub-tenants all 
in a body."' The tacksmen especially felt 
naturally cut to the quick by what they deemed 
the selfish and unjust policy of the chiefs. 
These tacksmen and their ancestors in most 
oases had occupied their farms for many genfr- 
ratious ; their birth was as good and theit 
genealogj- as old as those of the chief himself, 
to whom they were all blood relations, and to 
whom tlicy were attached with the most un- 
shaken loyalty. True, they liad no writing, no 
document, no paltry " sheep-skin," as they called 
it, to ahow aa a proof that they had as much 
right to their farms aa the laird Idmself. But 
what of that t Who would ever have thought 
that their ehiefa would turn agaiuat them, and 
try to wrest from them that which hail been 
gifted by a former chief to their fathers, who 
would have bitten out their tongue before thoy 
would ask a bond 1 The gift, thoy thought, 
was none the less real because there was no 
written proof of it. Those parchments were 
quite a modem innovation, not even then uni- 
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versally acknowledged among the Highlanders, 
to whom the only satisfactory proof of pro- 
prietorship and chiefship was possession from 
time immemorial Occasionally a chief, who 
could produce no title-deed to his estate, was 
by law deprived of it, and his place filled by 
another. But the clan would have none of 
this ; they invariably turned their backs upon 
the intruder, and acknowledged only the ousted 
chief as their head and the real proprietor, 
whom they were bound to 8upix>rt, and whom 
they frequently did support, by paying to him 
the rents which were legally due to the other. 
In some cases, it would seem,® the original 
granters of the land to the tacksmen conveyed 
it to them by a regular title-deed, by which, of 
course, they became proprietors. And we 
think there can be no doubt, that originally 
when a chief bestowed a share of his property 
upon his son or other near relation, he intended 
that the latter should keep it for himself and 
his descendants ; he was not regarded merely 
as a tenant who had to pay a yearly rent, but 
as a sub-proprietor, who, from a sense of love 
and dutv would contribute what he could to 
support the chief of his race and clan. In 
many cases, we say, this was the light in which 
chief, tacksmen, and people regarded these 
farms tenanted by the gentlemen of the clan ; 
and it only seems to have been after the value 
of men decreased and of property increased, 
that most of the lairds began to look at the 
matter in a more commercial, legal, and less 
romantic light. Acconling to Newte — and 
what he says is supported to a considerable 
extent by facts — " in the southern parts of 
Argyleshire, in Perthshire, Aberdeenshire, 
Moray, and Ross, grants of land were made in 
writing, while in Inverness-sliire, Sutherlaud- 
shire, the northern parts of Argylesliire, and 
the Western Islands, the old mode was con- 
tinued of verbal or emblematical transference. 
In Ross-shire, particularly, it would appear 
that letters and the use of letters in civil 
dffaira had been earlv introduced and widelv 
spread ; for property is more equally divided 
in that country than in most other counties in 
Scotland, and tlian in any otlier of the High- 
lauds. Affreeablv to these observations, it is 

* Newte's TauyAs ]». 127. 



from the great estates on the northeni and 
western sides of Scotland that the descendants 
of the original tacksmen of the hmd, with 
their families, have been obliged to migrate by 
the positive and unrelenting demands of Tent 
beyond what it was in their power to give, 
and, indeed, in violation of those conditions 
that were understood and observed between 
the original granter and original tenant and 
their posterity for centuries."* These state- 
ments are exceedingly plausible, and we be- 
lieve to a certain extent true ; bat it is unne- 
cessary here to enter upon the disciission of 
the question. ^Mlat we have to do with is the 
unquestionable fact that the Highland pro- 
prietors did in many instances take advantage 
of the legal power, which they undoabtedly 
possessed, to do with th(>ir land as they pleased, 
and, regardless of the feelings of the old 
tacksmen and sub-tenants, let it to the highest 
bidders. The consequence was that these 
tacksmen, who to a certain extent were 
demoralised and knew not how to use the land 
to best advantage, had to leave the homes of 
their ancestors ; and many of the small farmers 
and cottars, in the face of the new system of 
large sheepvfarms, becoming cumberers of the 
ground, were swept from the face of the 
country, and either located in little lots by the 
sea-side, where they became useful as fishers 
and kelp-burners, or settled on some waste 
mo<3r, which they occupied themselves in re- 
claiming from its native barrenness, or, as was 
frequently the case, followed the tacksmen, and 
sought a home in the far west, where many 
of them became lairds in their own right. 

These then are the great results of the 
measures which followed the rebellion of 
1745-6, and the consequent breaking up of 
the old clan system — extensive sheep-farming, 
accomp>anied with a great rise in the rent of 
land, depopulation, and emigration. As to the 
legality of the proceedings of the proprietors, 
there can be no doubt; as little doubt is there 
that the immediate consequence to many of the 
Highlanders was great suffering, accompanied 
bv much bitterness and discontent As to the 
morality or justice of the laird's conduct, 
various opinions have been, and no doubt for 

' Ne\vte*» Tntnls, p. 127. 
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tuug will be, cxpreasef^ One side mamtaiiiB 
that it was the duly of these uhiefs u[>ou whom 
the people depended, whom they revered, and 
for whom they were ready to die, at all events, 
to see to it that their people were provided for, 
and that ultimately it would have heen fur the 
interest of tlio proprietors and the country at 
large to do everything to prevent from emigrat- 
ing in BUL'h numbers as they did, auch a 
splendid race of men, for witose services to the 
country no money equivalent could he found. 
It is maintained that the system of large furmg 
is pernicious in every respect, and that only by 
the system of raoderato sizpd farms can a 
country be made the best of, an adequate rural 
population be kept up, and self-respect and a 
high moral tone be nourished and spread 
throughout the land. Tliose who adopt this 
side of the question pooh-pooh the common 
maxima of political economy, and declare that 
laws whose immediate consequences are wide- 
spread suiTering, and the unpeopling of a 
country, cannot be founded on any valid basis; 
that pTOprietors hold their lands oidy in trust, 
and it is therefore their duty not merely in 
consider tlieir ovm narrow interests, but also 
to consult the welfare and consult the feelings 
of their people, la short, it is maintained by 
this party, tliat the Hi);ldand lairds, in acting 
sa they did, showed themselves to be unjual, 
selfish, heartless, Unpatriotic, mercenary, and 
blind to their own true interests and those ot 
their countrj\ 

On the other hand, it is niamtained that 
what occurred in the Higlilands subsequent U> 
1 745 was a step in the right direction, and that 
it was only a pity tliat the innovations liad not 
been more thorough and systematic. I'or long 
jirevious to 1745, it is asserted the Highlands 
were much over-peojded, and the people, as a 
consequence of the vicious system under whicli 
they hud lived for generations, were incurably 
lazy, and could be roused from this sad 
lethargy only by some such radical measures as 
adopted. The whole system of Higldand 
:Hfe and manners and habits were almost bar- 
i, the method of fanning was thoroughly 
lioua and unproductive, the stock of 
cattle worthless and excessive, and so badly 
managed that about one half perished every 
winter. On acfount of the excessive popula- 



tion, the land was by fur too much subdivided, 
the majority of so-called farmers occupying 
farms of so small a size that they could furnish 
the necessaries of life for no wore than six 
laontiis, and consequently the people were 
continually on the verge of starvation. The 
Higldands, it is said, are almost totally un- 
Buited for agriculture, and fit only for pasturage, 
and that consequently tliis subdivision into 
small farms could be nothing else than jiei^ 
nicioua; that the only method by which the 
land could he made the most of was that of 
large sheep-fatms, and that the proprietops, 
while no doubt studying their own interests, 
adopted the wisest policy when they let out 
their land on this system. In short, it is 
maintained by the advocates of innovations, the 
whole body of the Highlanders were thoroughly 
demoralised, their number was greater by far 
than the land could support even if managetl 
to the best advantage, and was increasing every 
year ; the whole system of renting land, of 
tenure, and of farming was ruinous to the 
people and the land, and that nothing but a 
radical change conld cure the many evils with 
which the country was afflicted. 

There has been much rather bitter discussion 
between the ailvoi.'atos of the two sides of the 
Highland question ; often more recrimination 
and culling of names than telling argument 
This question, we think, is no exception to the 
general rule which governs most disputed 
matters ; there is truth, we believe, on both 
aides. We fear the facts already adduced in 
this part of the book comprise many of the 
assertions made by the advocates of change. 
As to the wretched social condition of the 
Highlanders, for long liefore and after 1745, 
there can he no doubt, if we .can place any re- 
liance un the evidence of contemporaries, and 
we have already said enough to show that the 
common system of farming, if worthy of the 
name, was ruinous and inefficient ; while their 
small lean cattle were so badly managed that 
about one half died yearly. That the popula- 
tion was very much greater than the land, 
even if used to the best advantage, could 
support, is testified to by every candid writer 
from the Gartmore paper* down almost to the 

" Hurt's Letters, AppenJix. 
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present day. The author of the Gartmore 
paper, written about 1747, estimated that the 
population of the Highlands at that time 
amounted to about 230,000 ; " but," he savs, 
** according to the present economy of the 
Highlands, there is not business for more than 
one half of that number of people. . . The 
other half, then, must be idle and b^gars 
while in the country." " The produce of the 
crops," says Pennant,* " very rarely are in any 
degree proportioned to the wants of the inhabi- 
tants; golden seasons have happened, when 
they have had superfluity, but the years of 
fiamine are as ten to one." It is probable, 
from a comparison with the statistics of Dr 
Webster, taken in 1755,^ that the estimate of 
the author of the Gartmore paper was not far 
from being correct ; indeed, if anything, it 
must have been under the mark, as in 1755 
the p^>pulation of the Highlands and Islands 
amounte<^l, according to TVebster, to about 
200,000, which, in 1795, had increased to 
325,566,^ in spite of the many thousands who 
harl emigrated. This great increase in the 
population during the latter part of the 18th 
century is amply confirmed by the writers of 
the Statistical Accounts of the various Highland 
fiarishes, and none had better opportunities of 
knowing the real state of matters than they. 
The great majority of these writers likewise 
assert that the population was far too large in 
proportion to the produce of the land and 
means of employment, and that some such 
outlet as emigration was absolutely necessary. 
Those who condemn emigration and depopula- 
tion, generally do so for some merely senti- 
mental reason, and seldom seek to show that 
it is quite possible to maintain the large popu- 
lation without disastrous results. It is a pity, 
they say, that the Highlander, possessing so 
many noble qualities, and so strongly attached 
to his native soil, should be compelled to seek 
a home in a foreign land, and bestow upon it 
the services which might be profitably em- 
ployed by his mother country. By permitting, 
they say, these loyal and brave Highlanders to 
leave the country, Britain is throwing away 
some of the finest recruiting material in the 

» Tmir, ii. 806. 

» See Walker's Hchridcs, vol. i pp. 24, 28. 

« Walker, vol. i. p. 31. 



worid, for — and it is quite true — the Highland 
soldier has not his match for bravery, moral 
character, and patriotism. 

These statements are no doubt true; i\ 
certainly is a pity that an inoffensive, brave, 
and moral people should be compelled to leave 
their native land, and devote to the cultivation 
of a foreign soil those energies which might be 
used to the benefit of their own country. It 
would also be very bad policy in government 
to lose the chance of filling up the ranks of 
the army with some of the best men obtainable 
anywhere. But then, if there was nothing for 
the people to do in the country, if their con- 
dition was one of chronic famine, as was 
undoubtedly the case with the Highlanders, if 
the whole productions of the country were 
insufficient even to keep them in bare life, if 
every few years the country had to contribute 
thousands of pounds to keep these people 
aHve, if, in short, the majority of them were 
little else than miserable beggars, an encum- 
brance on the progress of their country, a 
continual source of sadness to all feeling men, 
gradually becoming more and more demondised 
by the increasingly wretched condition in which 
they lived, and by the ever-recurring necessity 
of bestowing upon them charity to keep them 
alive, — if such were the case, the advocates for 
a thinning of the population urge, whom would 
it profit to keep such a rabble of half-starved 
creatures huddled together in a comer of the 
countr}', reaping for themselves nothing but 
misery and degradation, and worse than useless 
to everybody else. Moreover, as to the mili- 
tary argument, it is an almost universal state- 
ment made by the writers of the Old Statistical 
Account (about 1790), that, at that time, in 
almost all the Highland parishes it was scarcely 
possible to get a single recruit, so great was the 
aversion of the people both to a naval and 
military life. Besides, though the whole of 
the surplus population had been willing to 
volunteer into the army, of what value would 
it have been if the country had no use for 
them; and surely it would be very question- 
able policy to keep thousands of men in 
idleness on the bare chance that they might 
be required as soldiers. 

The sentimental and military alignments are 
no doubt very touching and very convincing to 
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luen in whom iinpulBe and imagination pro- 
dominate over reason and ckamess of vision, 
and are fitting aulijects for a certain kind of 
poetry, which }itks made much of them ; but 
Ihey cannot for one moment stand the test of 
facta, and become selfishly cruel, impracticable, 
and diaostrouN, when contracted frith the 
teachings of genuine humanity and the best 
interests of the Highlanders. On this subject, 
the writer of the Old Statistical Account of the 
varish of Lochgoilhead makes some remarks 
ao sensible, and so much to the point, that we 
■re templed to quote them here. " It is 
frequent," he says, "with people who wish 
well to their country, to inveigh against the 
practice of turning several small farms into one 
extensive grazing, and dispossessing the former 
tenants. If the strength of a country depends 
upon the number of its inhabitants, it appears 
a pernicious measure to drive away the people 
by depriving them of their possessions. This 
complaint is very just with regard to some 
places in Scotland; for it must be greatly 
against the interest of the nation to turn rich 
onble land, which is capable at the same time 
of supporting a number of people, ond of pro- 
ducing much grain, into pasture ground. But 
the complaint does not seem to apply to this 
country. The strength of a nation cannot 
surely consist in the number of idle people 
which it maintains ; that the inhabitants of 
this part of the country were formerly sunk in 
indolence, and contributed very little to the 
wealth, or to the support of the stat«, cannot 
be denied. The produce of this pariah, since 
sheep have become the principal commodity, is 
at least double the intrinsic value of what it 
was formerly, so that half the number of hands 
produce more tbaii double the quantity of pro- 
visions, for the support of our large towns, and 
the supply of our tradesmen and manufac- 
turers ; and the system by which land returns 
the most valuable produce, and in the greatest 
abundance, seems to be the most beneficial for 
the country at large. Still, however, if the 
people who are dispossessed of this land 
«aigrated into other nations, the present system 
might be justly condemned, as diminishing the 
strength of the country. But this is far from 
being the case ; of the great number of people 
who havo been deprived of tlieir forma in this 



parish, for thirty years past, few or none have 
settled out of the kingdom ; they generally 
went to sea, or to tlie populous towns upon the 
Clyde. In these places, they have on easy 
opportunity, which they generally embrace, of 
training up their cltildren to useful and profit- 
able employments, and of rendering them 
valuable membera of society. So that the 
former inhabitants of this country hove been 
taken from a situation in which tbey contri- 
liuted nothing to the wealth, and very little to 
the support of the state, to a situation in which 
their labour is of the greatest public utility. 
Nor has the present system contributed to 
make the condition of the inhabitants of the 
country worse than it was before ; on the con- 
trary, the change is greatly in their favour. 
The partiality in favour of former times, and 
the attachment to the place of their nativity, 
which is natural to old people, togetber with 
the indolence in which they indulged them- 
selves in this countTy,misleadlbem in drawing a 
comparison between their past and their present 
situations. But indolence was almost the only 
comfort which they enjoyed. There was 
scarcely any variety of wretchedness with 
wliich they were not obliged to stmggle, or 
rather to which they were not obliged to sub- 
mit. They often felt what it was to want 
food ; the scanty crops which they raised were 
consumed by their cattle in winter and spring; 
for a great part of the year they lived wholly 
on milk, and even that in the end of spring 
and beginning of winter was very scarce. To 
such extremity were they frequently reduced, 
that they were obliged to bleed their cattle in 
order to subsist for some time upon the blood; 
and even the inhabitants of tbe glens and 
valleys repaired in crowds to the shore, at the 
distance of three or four miles, to pick up the 
scanty provision which the eholl-fisb afforded 
them. They were miserably ill clotheii, and 
the huts in which they lived were dirty and 
mean beyond expression. How different from 
their present situation ) They now eiy'oy the 
necessaries, and many of the comforts of life 
in abundance : even those who are supported 
by the charity of the parish feul no real want. 
Much of the wretchedness which formerly pre- 
vailed in this and in other parishes in the 
Highlands, was owing to the indolence of the 
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people, and to their want of manogenicct ; but 
a country wliich is neither aiiapteJ for ngrituj- 
tUTP not for rearing black cattle, can never 
maintain any great nuiuVr of iMio]i!e com- 
fortably." 

So douht the very men who lieplore what 
tliey call the depopulation of the Highlands 
would advocate the adyiaabilitj of emigration 
in the case of the oneraployed surpliia popula- 
tion of any otiier part of the country. If their 
argnments against the emigration of the High- 
landers to another country, and in favour of 
their being retained in their own diBtrict were 
logicaUy carried out, to what absiinl and 
disastrous ceuBeqiieneea would they lead J 
Supposing that all the people who have 
emigrated from this country to America, Aus- 
tralia, and eiaewhere, had been kept at home, 
where would Ihia country have beeal Tliere 
woidd BC-arccly have bee D standing room for the 
population, the great majority of whom must 
have been in a stjite of indescribable misery. 
The country would have been ruined. Tlie 
same ai^uncnts might also be used i^inst the 
emigration of the natives of other countries, 
many of whom are no doubt as attached to 
their native soil as the Highlanders ; and if 
the principle had been rigidly carried out, 
what direful consequences to the world at 
large would have been the result. In fact, 
there would have been little else but univeraal 
barbarism. It seems to be acJmitted by al! 
thoughtful men that the best outlet for a 
redundant or idle population is emigration ; it 
is beneficial to the mother country, beneficial 
to the emigranta, and beneficial to the new 
country in which they take up their abode. 
Only tlma can the earth be subdued, and made 
the most of. 

Why then should there be any lamentation 
over the Highlanders leaving their country 
more than over any other class of respectable 
willing monJ Anything more hopelessly 
wreh^hed than their position at varioua times 
from 1745 down to tho present day it would 
bo impossible to imagine. If one, however, 
trusted the descriptions of some poets and 
Bontimentalists, a happier or more comfortably 
situated people than tho Higiilanders at 
time were could not be found on the face of 
the globe. They were always clean, and tidy, 



d well dressed, lived in model cottages, 
surrounded by model gardens, had always 
abundance of plain wholesome food and drink, 
were exuberant in their hospitality, doatcd on 
their chiefs, carefully cultivated their lands 
nud tended their flocks, but had plenty of 
time tn dance and sing, aud narnitc round tlie 
cheerful wint«r hearth the legends of their 
I>eople, and above all, feared God and honoured 
the king. Now, these statements have no 
foundation in fact, at least within the historical 
period ; but generally ihe writers on this side 
of the ijuestion refer generally to the period 
previous to 1745, and often, in some cases, to 
a time subeeqtiont to that. Every wrilor who 
pretends to record facts, the reault of observa- 
tion, and not to draw imngiuary Arcadian 
pictures, concurs In describing the corintry as 
being sunk in the lowest state of wretchedness. 
The description we have alreaily given of tho 
condition of the people before 1745, applies 
with intensified force to the greater part of the 
Highlands for long after that year. Instoad 
of improving, and often there were favourable 
opportunities for improvement, the people 
seemed to be retrograding, getting more and 
more demoralised, more and more miserable, 









famine-struck. In proof of what we say, we 
refer to all the writers on and travellers in tho 
Highlands of last century, to Pennant, Boswell, 
.Johnson, Newte, Buchanan,* and es[)ecia!Iy tho 
Old Statistical Account. To let the reader 
judge for himself aa to the value of the state- 
ments we make as io the condition of the 
Highlands during the latter part of last 
century, we quote below a longish extract 
from a pamphlet written by one who bad 
visited and enquired into the state of the 
Highlands about tho year 1780.* It is written 

■* 'Upon tlio whole, the situation of Ihnae people, in- 
lisbilants o( Britain ! U sach as no Un((ua{(e can 
ilcscribe, nor iani'y coeceive. Jf, uilh gr^l labour 
and fatigii?, the ftimier niises a lender crop o( oats 
and barley, the Kntuninal rains nflen bntlle his utmost 
efforls, and frnatriite all his BXpectatiotis ; auil instend 
of being able to pay an exorbiuiut rpnt, ho ans hit 



they pick up ■ scanty aupport amongst the maruKii 
or healliy mountains ; but in wintei, when (he ffronuda 
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by one who deploreB the extensive emig 
which was going on, but yet who, we t 

alTiird neither shelter nor subsisteace, the few 
sm*II, lean, snd retuly to drop dovn through t 
jKBturB, are liroaght iclo the but where the fimily 
resides, lud freijiiently abira with them the Bniall 
Btock of mesi which had hti/n purubawd, or raiseil, for 
the family only ; while the cattle thus auatained, an 
bled iMcnsionoily, to afford DaiiriBliment fur the chil- 
dren after it hath been boiled or made into cakes. 

"The sheep beinff left upou the open hcatha, seek to 

ahelter themaelvfs iroui the incUmedcjof the ' " 

amongst the hollows npon the lee-side of tbt 
tains, and here they are frequently baried under the 
(DOW for aereral weeks together, aod in serore seawi 
during tvo months or upwards. They eat their ov 
and each other's wool, sad hold oot wonderfully undi 
ccid and banger ; but even in moderate nintera, . 
ooniideralite nmnber are generally found dead after 
the anniT hath dlaappearcd, and in rigorous seasons 
few or none are left aliie. 

"Meanwhile the steward, hard pressed by I etti-ra from 
Almock's or Kewmarket, deinanils the rent io a tone 
whieh ninkes no great allonance for nnpropitioiis 
seasons, the death of cattle, and other aecidental mis- 
fortunes ; disguising the feelings of his own breast— 
his Honour's wants must at any rate be sapplled, the 
hills must be duly ncgotiateil. 

"Suohis the >iat« of farming, if it may be so called, 
throughout the interior porta of the Highlandx ; but 
as that country hath an extensive coast, and many 
islands, it may be supposed that the inhabitants of 
those ahores eig'oy all Ijie benefits of their maritime 
situation. Tills, however, is not the case ; those gifts 
of nature, which in any other commercio! kingdom 
would hare been rendered subservient to the most 
valuable purposes, are in Scotland lost, or nearly 
■0, to the noor natives and the public. The only 
difference, therefore, between the inhabitants of the 
interior farts and tbose of the more distant cooita, 
consists in this, that the latter, with tlu' labours of 
the field, have to encounter alternately the dangers of 
the ocea.n and all the fatigues of navigation. 

"Tathedlstreasiuifciretimslaneeiathome, as stated 
above, new ditHculties and toils await the devoted 
fanner when abroad. He leaves his family in Oeto- 



other bedding than lieaili, twigi, or straw, the cover- 
ing, if any, an old sail, 'llius providLHl, he searches 
from bay lo bay, tbrnngh turbulent seas, frequently 
4> several weeks together, before the sboala of herrings 
an discovered. The glad tidings serve to vary, but 
not to diminish his tatigaes. Unremitting nightly 
labonr (the time when the herrings are taken), pinch- 
ing cold winds, heavy seas, uninhabited shores covered 
with snow, or delugsl with roina, contribute towards 
Glling np the measure of his distresses ; while to men 
of such eiquisite feelinga as the Higlilanders generally 
]Hisseas, llie scene which awaits him at home does it 
most effectually. 

" Having disposed of his capture to the Busses, he 
tetoms in .lanunry throagb a long navigation, fre- 
qnently admidst unceasing bnrricanes, not to a com- 
fortable home aud a cheerful family, but to a hut 
composed of turf, withont windows, doors, or chim- 
uey, environed with snow, ami almost hid from the 
eye by its astonishing depth. Upon entering this 
solifa^ mansiun, he generally finds a ]Mrt of bis 
family, aometimes the whole, lying apon heath ~~ 
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clined to believe, has slightly exajqiorated the 
misery of the Higblsnders in order to mako 
the ain of abacntee chiefs, who eugroas farms, 
and raise onormoiialy tJie rents, as great na 
possible. Still, when compareil with the atatw- 
ments made by other contemporary authoritiea, 
the exaggeration seems by no means great, and 
making oliowances, tlie picture presented is a 
mocking, wc'ird contrast to the funcies of the 
sentimentalist. That such a woful etat« of 
things required radical and luicom promising 
measures of relief, no one can possibly deny. 
Yet this same writer laments most pitiably that 
20,000 of these wretched people had to leavB 
their wretched homes and famine-struck con- 
dition, and the oppression of their lairds, for 
lands and houses of their own in a IJiirer and 
more fertile land, where independence and 
afRucnce were at the command of all who 
C3re<l to bend their backs to labour, Wliat 
good purpose, divine or human, could be aurved 
by keeping an increasing population in a land 
that cannot produce enough to keep the life in 
one-balf of its people 1 Nothing but misery, 
and degradation, and oppression hero ; happi- 
ness, advancement, riches, and freedom on the 
other side of the water. Is there more than 
one conclusion I 

In spite of all the emigration that has taken 
place from this coimtiy, no one has, we daresay, 
any real dread of depopulation ; the population 
is increasing over all the land every year, not 
excepting the Higldanda. As for soldiers, no 



end of the cottage, instead of furnishing fartbcr 
eupplies of milk or blood, demand bis immediate 
attention to keep them in existence. 

" ITie season now approaches when he is again to 
delve and labour the ground, on the game slender 
prospect of a plentiful crop or a dry harvest. Tho 
cattle which have survived the famine of the wintw, 
are turned out to the mountaiiu; and, having put hia 
domestic allairs into the best situation which a train 
of kccumntated misfortunes admits of, he resumes the 
nar, either in quest of the herring or the white flaheiy. 
ifsneceaaful in the latter, he seU out in his open boat 
upon a voyage (taking the Hebrides and the opposite 
' -' - ■ --dinm distance) of 800 miles, to vend his 



poonds, is laid out, in conjunction with hia com- 
panions, upon meal aud liihing tackle; and he returns 
tbrongh the some tedious navigation. 

'- The autumn calLi his atteolion again to tbe field; 
the usual round of diaanpoinlmeut, fatigna, and dis- 
" bim ; thns dragging through a wretched 
the hope of soon arriving iu that country 
where the weary uliall be at rest."— ^ I'ittii of lie 
Higklanda, Ac,, pp. 3-7. 




doubt plenty will be forthcoming when wanted; 
if not 80, it is not for want of men well enough 
fitted for the occupation. As every one 
knows, there is seldom a want of willing 
workers in this country, but far more fre- 
quently a great want of work to do. 

That by far the larger part of the surface 
of the Highland districts is suited only for 
the pasturage of sheep, is the testimony of 
every one who knows anything about the 
subject. Those wlio speak otherwise must 
either ignore facts or speak of what they 
do not know, urged merely by impulse and 
bentimentalisuL True, there are many spots 
consisting of excellent soil suited for arable 
purposes, but generally where such do occur 
the climate is so unfavourable to successful 
agriculture that no expenditure will ever pro- 
duce an adequate return.^ Other patches 
again, not, however, of frequent occurrence, 
have everything in their favour, and are as 
capable of producing luxm'iant crops as the 
most fertile district of the lowlands. But 
nearly all these arable spots, say those who 
advocate the laying of the whole country under 
sheep, it is absolutely necessary to retain as 
winter pasturage, if sheep-farming is to be 
carried on successfully. The mountainous dis- 
tricts, comprising nearly the whole of the 
Highlands, are admirably suited for sheep 
pasturage when the weather is mild; but in 
winter are so bleak and cold, and exposed to 
destructive storms, that unless the sheep 
during winter can be brought down to the low 
and sheltered grounds, the loss of a great part 
of the flocks would inevitably be the con- 
sequence. Hence, it is maintained, unless 
nearly the whole of the country is allowed to 
lie waste, or unless a sheep farmer makes up 
his mind to carry on an unprofitable business, 
the ai-able spots in the valleys and elsewhere 
must, as a rule, be retained as pasture. And 
this seems to be the case in most districts. It 
must not be imagined, however, that the 
surface of the Highlands is one universal 
expanse of green and brown fragrant heather ; 
every tourist knows that in almost every glen, 
by the side of many lochs, streams, and bogs, 
patches of cultivated land are to be met with, 

* See Old and New Statistical Accounts, jKissini. 



l»caring good crops of oats, barley, potatoes, 
and turnips. These productions chiefly belong 
to the large sheep fanners, and are intended 
for the use of themselves, their servants, and 
cattle, and but seldom have they any to dis- 
pose of. Others of these arable spots belong tc> 
small farmers, the race of whom is happily not 
yet extinct. But, on the whole, it would 
seem that so far as agricultural products are 
concerned, the Highlands seldom, if ever, pro- 
duce sufficient to supply the wants of the 
inhabitants, importation being thus necessary. 
A curious and interesting point connected 
with the introduction of sheep into the High- 
lands may be mentioned here : — By means of 
this innovation, the whole aspect of the 
country seems to have been changed. Pre- 
vious to that, the whole country seems to have 
borne a universal aspect of blackness, rarely- 
relieved by a spot of green, arising from the 
fact that almost the only product of the moun- 
tains was dark-brown heath. Captain Burt 
and others who visited the Highlands previous 
to the extensive introduction of sheep, indulge 
in none of the raptiu-es over Highland scenery, 
that the most common-place and prosy tourist 
thinks it his duty to get into at the present 
day. They speak of the country almost with 
horror, as a black howling wilderness, full of 
bogs and big boulders, and almost unfit for 
human habitation. They could see no beauty 
in the country that it should be desired ; it 
was a place to get out of as soon as possible. 
How far these sentiments may have been 
justified by facts it is impossible now to say ; 
but it is the almost universal assertion by the 
writers in the Old Statistical Account, that the 
appearance of the Highland hiUs was rapidly 
changing, and that instead of the universal 
dark-brown heath which previously covered 
them, there was springing up the light-brown 
heath and short green bent or strong grass so 
well known to all modem tourists. If the 
Highland hills formerly bore anytldng like 
the aspect presented at the present day by 
the dreary black wet hills of Shetland, the 
remarks of Burt and others need not cause 
astonishment. But as the great outlines and 
peculiar features of the country must have 
been the same then as now, we suspect that 
these early English adventurers into the High- 
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IwiUa wanted traininfi iu sceuery or were 
determined to see nothing to admire. But, 
indecrl, admiration of and hunting for hne 
scenery eeem to he quite a, modern fashion, 
and were quite unknown to out ancestors 
in the beginning of last century, or were 
confined to a few crazy poets. Men require 
to he trained to use their eyes in this aa in 
many other respects. There can be no doubt 
that the first impulse to tlie admiration of 
the Higldnnds and Highlanders was given by 
the poems and novels of Sir \V'a1ter Scott ; 
it was lie who Bet the sheepish stream of 
lourisla agoing, and indii-ectly to liim many a 
Highland hotel-keeper owes a handsome for- 
tune. The fact at all events seems unquestion- 
able, that the extensive introduction of sheep 
has to a large extent change<l the external 
asi)6Gt of the Highlands. 

It must not be imagined that, previous to 
the ehanges we are speaking of, there were no 
sheep in tho Highlands ; there were always a 
few of a very small native breed, but the 
staple stock of the Highland farmer was, as we 
previously mentioned, black cattle. The sheep, 
liowever, have also to a very lai^e extent 
snperseded tbem, a fact which is deplored hy 
those who lament the many innovations which 
which have been introduced since 1745. But 
by all accounts much of the coimtry is lui- 
Buited to the pasturage of black cattle, and as 
cattle and sheep do not thrive well together, 
the only alternative seems to he tlie introduc- 
tion of sheep alone into till 180 districts unsuited 
ffir cattle. " More than one-third of the 
country consiaU of mountains and declivities 
too steep and abrupt for black cattle, and the 
grass tliey produce too short and fine to aiford 
them a tolerahle pasture except in the height 
of summer. The greater part of the pasture is 
therefore lost, though it might all he benefi- 
cially consumed with sheep. A flock of sheep 
will thrive where cows and oxen wonld starve, 
iind will go at all seasons of tlm year to such 
heights as are inaccessible to black cattle. . . . 
In a situation of this kind the very wool of a 
Hock woulii amount to more than the whole 
profit lo be obtained hy black cattle."* Th(- 
only conehtsiun to be drawn from these state- 
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mcnLs is, that the wisest thing that could be 
done was to introduce sheep into those dis- 
tricts which wore being wasted on black 
cattle. 

Along with the introduction of sheep, in- 
deed, to a great extent caused hy that, was the 
enlargement of farms, which with the raising 
of rents led to the depopulation of many dis- 
tricts. The old system of letting farms in 
the Highlands has already been suMciently 
explained, and the introduction of slioep 
seems to have rendered it necessary that this 
old system should be abolished, and that 
a large extent of country should be taken 
by one man. The question between large 
and small farms does not appear to us to 
he the same as between the old and new 
system of letting land. L''nderthe old system, 
a farm of no great extent was often lot to a 
large number of tenants, who frequently sub- 
divided it still more, hy either sub-letting part, 
or hy sharing their respective portions witli 
their newly-married sons and daughters. The 
testimony as to the pemiciousnesa of this old 
system is iiniveraal ; it was, and until recently 
continued to be, the chief aouree of all the 
misfortunes that have afDicted the Highlands. 
As to whether, however, this old system should 
have been entirely abolished, or whether some 
modification of it might not have been retained, 
has been a matter of disjmte. Some mainta'n 
that the Highlands can be prohtably managed 
only on the large farm system, and oidy thus 
con slioep be made to pay, while others assert 
that, though many districts are suitable for 
large farms, still there aro others tliat might 
with great profit be divided into small hold- 
ings. By this latter method, it is said, a fair 
proportion of all clases would be maintained 
in the Highlands, noblemen, gentlemen, 
farmers large and small, cottars, labourers, 
and that only when there is such a miictupo 
can a country be said to be prosperous. 
Moreover, it is held a proprietor, who in this 
country should be considered as a steward 
rather than the absolute owner of his estate, 
has no right to exclude the small farmer from 
having a chance of making a respectable living 
by the occupation fir which he is suited ; that 
he stands iu the w.iy of his own and hi:< 
country's interests when he discourages the 
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small farmer, fur only by a mixture of the two 
eystcms con Uie land be made tliu most of; 
and that, to say the least of it, it is aelfieh and 
wrong ill proprietors not to consider tlie ca«e 
of the poor as veil as the rich. 

On the question as to the expediency of 
latge or small fanns we cannot pretend to be 
able to judge ; 'we know too little of its rent 
merits. However, it appears to us thut there 
is no reason why both systems cannot be very 
well combined in many parts of the Highlands, 
although there are many districts, we believe, 
totally nnsuit^d for anything else but aheep- 
fftniis of the largest rtimensiona. Were tlie 
small farms made large enough to sufficiently 
support the farmer and liia family, ancl remu- 
nerate him for his outlay and labour, were 
procatitinns taken against the subdivision of 
these modarate-sized holdings, and were leases 
of sufficient duration granted to all, it seems to 
us thut there is nothing in the nature of thin^^ 
why there should not be farms of a small si/e in 
the Highlands as well as fnnna covering many 
miles in extent We certainly do think it too 
bad to cut out the small respectable class of 
fsrmers entirely, and put the land of the 
country in the hands of a sort of farmer aris- 
tocracy ; it is unfair and prejudicial to the 
best interests of the country, But the small 
formers must first show that they deserve to 
be considered ; certainly the small fnrniers 
under the old Highland syst^-m, which we 
believe is not yet quila extinct in some 
remot« districts, deserved only to have the 
land they so mismanageil taken from them and 
ipven to others who could make a better use of 
it Some consideration, we think, ought to be 
had towards the natives of the country, those 
whose ancestors have occupied tlio land for 
centuries, and if they arc able to pay as good 
a rent as others, and show themselves willing 
to manage the land as well, in all humanity 
they ought to have the preference. Hut these 
are matters which we think ought to be h'ft to 
adjust themselves according to the inevitable 
laws which regulate all human affairs. Inter- 
ference in any way between landlord and 
tenant by way of denunciation, vituperntion, or 
legislation, gennis to lis only to make matters 
worse. It seems to us that the simplest com- 
mercial maxims — the laws of profit and loss, if 



they have fair play — will ultimately lead Ui 
the best system of managing the land of tho 
Highlands and of every other district, both in 
the inloreste of the proprietors and those of 
the tenonlB. If pruprietore find it most pro- 
fitable to let their lands in large lots, either 
for agriculture, for cattle, for sheep, or for 
deer, there is no reason why thoy should not 
do so, and there is no doubt that in the end 
what is most advantageous to the proprietor is 
so to the tenant, and iriee vfria, as also to the 
country at large. If, on the other hand, it be 
found that letting land in small lots is more 
profitable than the other practice, few pro- 
prietors, we daresay, would hesitate to cut up 
their land into suitable lots. But all this, we 
think, must be left to experiment, and it cAn- 
not be said that tho Highlands as a whole 
have 18 yet got beyond the stage of probation ; 
changes from small to large and from large to 
small farms — mostly the former— and changes 
from sheep to deer and deer to sheep ore Btill 
going on ; but, no doubt, ere long both pro- 
prietors and tenants of land will find out what 
tlioir real common interest is, and adjust them 
selves in their proper relations to each other. 
It is licst to leave them alone and allow them 
to fight the battle out between themselves. 
Interference was attempted at the end of last 
century to stop emigration and to settle the 
ousted tenants on small Iota by the aea-shore, 
where both fishing and farming could be 
carried on, but the interference did no good. 
Emigration was not diminished, although 
curiously it was the proprietors themselves, 
who subsequently did their best to promote 
emigration, that at tins time attempted to atop 
it. The people seem generally until lately to 
have been quite willing and even anxious to 
emigrate at least those of most intelljgenoe ; 
not thot they cared not for their country, bat 
that, however much they loved it, there was 
no good in staying at home when nothing but 
misery and starvation stared them in the face. 
We say that the landlords and others, includ* 
ing the Highland Society, interfered, and 
enileavoured to get government to interfere, to 
prevent the great emigrations which wero 
going on, and which thoy feared would ern 
long leave the countrj' utterly peopleless. But 
the interference was of no use, and was quite 
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uncalled far. Emigralion etiil weiiC on, ani! 
\rill qii oa so long ae there is a iieceaaity for 
it ; and the couulry will always have plenty of 
inhabitnntfl ao long as it can ati'ord a deiient 
subsiBtcnce. Wheu men know better the laws 
of aociology — the lawi wliich govern human 
alfaira — intorfereuce oi' Uub kind will Iw simply 
laughod at. 

The echeme of the lamllords — who, while 
thej raiBcil the leuta and extended their farms, 
were still loath to Inse their numerous tenants 
and retainers — of settling those on the coast 
where tliey could combine farming and tieUing, 
failed also, for the simple reason that, as it ha^ 
been fairly proved, one man cannot iinil^' 
aucceasfully the Iwii occupations in his own 
person. In Uiis sensB " no man can serve twu 
masters." " No two octiipations can be more 
incompatible than farming and fishing, aa the 
eeaeons which require undivided exertion in 
fishing are precisely those in which the gi'eatest 
attention should be devot^sd W ^riculture. 
G-iaiing, which is less incompatible with 
fishing than agriculture, is even found to dis- 
tract the attention and prevent auccesa in 
either occupation. This is demonstrated by 
the very different success of those who unite 
both occu]>ations from those who devote them- 
selves exclusively to tiahing. Indued, the 
induatriouH fisher finds the whole season barely 
sufficient for the labours of liia proper occupa- 
tion,"' It seema clear, tlien, that the High- 
land proprietors should be left alone am! 
allowed to dispose of their land as they think 
lit, just as the owner of any other commereiaJ 
(XimmiHtity takes it to whatever market he 
t'hoosos, and no harm accrues from it^ If the 
Highland jieasantry and farmers see it to be tn 
their advantage to leave their native land and 
settle in a far-off soil where they will have 
some good retiun for hard work, we do not 
see that there is any call for interference ot 
lamentatiou. Give all help and counsel to 
tiiose who require and deserve tbem by all 
means either to stay at home or go abroad ; but 
to those who are able to think and free to act 
for themselves nothing is necessary but to be 
left alone. 

As we have already said, another cause 



of emigration besides sheep-fanning, though 
to some extent associated with it, was the 
raising of rents. Naturally enough, when 
the number of tenants upon a lainl's estate 
ceased to make him of importance and give 
him power, ho sought by raitjing liis rents to 
give himself the importance derived from a 
large income. There can be no doubt that, 
previous to this, farms were let far lielow their 
real value, and often at a merely nominal rent; 
and thus one of the greatest incilementa to 
industry was wanting in the case of the High- 
land tenants, for when a man knows that his 
landlonl will not trouble him about his rent, 
but would rather let him go scot-free tlian lose 
him, it is too much to expect of human nature 
in general that it will bestir itself to do what 
it feels there ia no absolute necessity for. 
Thus habits of idleness were engendered in the 
Highlanders, and the land, for want of indus- 
trions cultivation, was allowed to run compara- 
tively waste. That the thinning of the x»pii- 
latiun gHve those who remained a better ohanco 
of improving their condition, is testified to 
by many writers in the Old Stuti*tieal Aceount. 
and by other contemporary authorities, in- 
cluding even Dr Walker, who was no friend 
10 emigration. He says," " these measures 
in the management of property, ami this emi- 
gration, were by no nicans unfriendly to the 
population of the country. The sub-tenants, 
who form the bulk of the people, were not 
only retained but raised in their situation, and 
rendered more useful and indejiendent." It is 
amusing now to read Dr Walker's remarks on 
the oonseqiiences of emigration from the High- 
landa ; h.id his fears been substantiated, — and 
had they been well grounded, they ought to 
have been by this time, for shee]vfarming, 
fent-raising, depopulation, and emigration have 
been going on rapidly ever since his time — the 
Highlands must now have been " a waste 
howling wilderness." " If the [High landers]," 
he says,' " are expelled, the Highlands never 
can be reclaimed or improved by any other set 
of men, but must remain a mere grazing-field 
for England and the South of Scotland. By 
this alteration, indeed, the present rents may, 
no doubt, be augmented, but they must become 
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immediately statiouary, without any prospect 
of further advancement, and will in time from 
obvious causes be liable to great diminution. 
All improvement of the country must cease 
when the people to improve it are gone. The 
soil must remain unsubdued for ever, and the 
progress of the Highlands must be finally 
stopt, while all the cultivated wastes of the 
kingdom are advancing in popidation and 
wealth." How these predictions have been 
belied by facts, all who know anything of the 
progress of the Highlands during the present 
century must perceive. All these changes and 
even grievances have taken place, and yet the 
EUghlands are far enough from anything 
approximating to depopulation or unproduc- 
tiveness, and rents, we believe, have not yet 
ceased to rise. 

Notwithstanding the large emigration which 
has been going on, the popidation of the 
ELighlands at the census of 1861 was at least 
70,000 greater than it was in the time of Dr 
Walker.^ The emigration, especially from the 
west, does not seem to have been large enough, 
for periodically, up even to the present day, 
a rueful call for help to save from famine 
comes from that quarter." This very year 
(1863) the cry of destitution in Skye has been 
loud as ever, and yet from no part of the 
Highlands has there been a more extensive 
emigration. From the very earliest period in 
the history of emigration down to this date, 
Skye has been largely drawn upon, and yet the 
body of the people in Skye were never more 
wretched than at this moment." ^ Dr Walker 
himself states that, in spite of an emigration of 
about 6000 between the years 1771 and 1794 
from the Hebrides and Western Highlands, the 
population had increased by about 40,000 
during the forty years subsequent to 1750.^ 
Yet though he knew of the wretched condition 
of the countr}' from an over-crowded popula- 
tion, practical man as he was, he gives way to 
tlie vague and unjustifiable fears expressed 
above. It is no doubt sad to see the people of 
a country, and these possessing many high 
qualities, compelled to leave it in order to get 
room to breathe ; but to tirade against emigra- 

' Social Science Transactions for 1863, p. 608. 

* Idem. 

* Hebrides, &c., vol. ii. p. 401 



tion as Dr Walker and others do in the face 
of such woful facts as are known concerning 
the condition of the Highlands is mere selfisli 
and wicked sentimentalisuL 

Another fact, stated by the same author, and 
which might have taught him better doctrines 
in connection with some of the border parishes, 
is worth introducing here. The population of 
seventeen parishes in Dumbartonshire, Perth- 
shire, and Argyllshire, bordering on the low 
country, decreased in population between 1755 
and 1795, from 30,525 to 26,748, i.e., by 3,787; 
these parishes having been during that time to 
a great extent laid out in cattle and sheep. 
Now, according to the Old Statistical Account 
(about 1795), these very parishes were on the 
whole among the most prosperous in tlie 
Highlands, those in which improvements were 
taking place most rapidly, and in which the 
condition of the people was growing more and 
more comfortable. It appears to us clear that 
the population of the Highlands did require a 
very considerable thinning ; that depopulation 
to a certain extent was, and in some places 
still is, a necessary condition to improvement. 

The main question is, we think, how to get 
these districts which are in a state of wretch- 
edness and retrogression from over-population 
rid of the surplus. Unless some sudden 
check bo put upon the rate of increase of 
the general population, there never will be 
a lack of hands to bring in the waste places 
when wanted, and to supply all other de- 
mands for men. No doubt, it is a pity, if it 
be the case, that any extensive districts which 
could be brouglit to a high style of culti- 
vation, and would then be better employed 
than in pasture should be allowed to lie waste, 
when there is every necessity for the land 
being made to yield as much as possible. And 
if the Highlanders are willing, it certainly does 
seem to be better to keep them at home and 
employ them for such purposes rather than let 
them go al road and give their services to 
strangers. We should fancy the larger a 
popidation there is in a country where there is 
room enough for them, and which can give 
them enough to eat and drink, the better for 
that country. All we maintain is, that it 
being proved that the population in many 
parts of the Highlands having been redundant. 
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Ml much so as to lead to misery and degraLJi 
tion, it was far better that the surplus should 
emigrate tlian that they should be kept at 
homo to increase the misery and bo an 
attni:tion to the progress of the country. Keep 
them at home if pOHsible ; if sot, permit them 
without any weak sentimental lamentation to 
go abroad. It has been said that if the High- 
lander is compelled to leave his native glen, 
he would as soon remove to a distance of 4000 
aa to a distauce of 40 miles ; and that indeed 
many of them, since they must move, prefe 
to leave the country altogether rather than 
settle in any part of it out of sight of their 
native hills. There is no doubt much truth 
in this, BO that the outery about keeping the 
Highlanders at home is to a great extent 
uncalled for ; they don't wish to stay at home. 
Still many of them have been willing to settle 
in the lowlands or in other parts of the High- 
lands. We have already referred to the great 
services rendered by the ousted tauants on the 
borders of the Perthshire and Dumbartonshire 
Sighlands who settled in the neighbourhood 
'9t (Stirling and reclaimed many thousand acres 
of Kincardine moss, now a fertile strath. 
Similar services have been rendered to other 
barren parts of the country by many High- 
landers, who formerly spent their time in 
lolling idleness, but who, when thus given the 
opportunity, showed themselves to be as 
capable of active and profitable exertion as 
any lowland peasant or farmer. Many High- 
landers also, when deprived of their farms, 
removed to some of our large towns, and by 
their exertions raised tjiemaelves and their 
families to an honourable and comfortable 
position, such as they could never have hoped 
to reach had they never left their native hills. 
By all means keep the Highlanders at home if 
they are willing to stay and there is work for 
them to do ; but what purpose can be served 
in urging them to stay at home if the conse- 
quence be to increase the already enormous 
sort of fiauporisui I 

That the lamllords, the represcntativM of 
the old chiefs, were not accountahlo for much 
of the evil that Uowod from the clianges of 
which we have been speaking, no one who 
knows the history of the Highlancb during the 
last century will venture to assert. Had they 



all uniformly acted towards their old tenants 
ivith humanity, judiciousness, and unselfish- 
ness, much misery, misunderstanding, and 
bitter ill-will might have been avoided. It 
is, we venture to believe, quite against thi 
spirit of the British constitution as it now 
exists, and quite out of accordance with en- 
lightened reason and justice, not to say huma- 
nity, that these or any other landed proprietors 
should be allowed to dispose of tlieir land as 
they choose without any consideration for the 
people whoso fathers have been on it for cen- 
turies, or without regard to the interests of the 
country to which the land belongs. Many of 
the Highland proprietors, in their haste to get 
rich, or at least to get money to spend in the 
fashionable world, either mercilessly, and witli- 
out waruing, cleared their estates of the tenants, 
or most unseasonably oppressed them in the 
matter of rent. The great fault of many of the 
landlords — for they were not all alike — was 
in bringing about too suddenly changes, in 
themselves, perhaps, desirable enough. Rents 
seem to have been too suddenly raised to such 
a rate as tended to inspire the tenant with de- 
spair of being able to meet it Some also, in 
their desire to introduce the large farm system, 
swept the tenants off the ground without warn- 
ing, and left them to provide for themselves; 
while others niaJo a show of providing for 
them by settling them in hatolete by the sea- 
side, where, in general, they were worse off 
than ever. It was in their utter want of con- 
sideration for these old tenants that many of 
the Highland landlords were to blame. Had 
they raised the rents gradually, extended the 
size of tlieir farms slowly, giving the old 
tenants a chance under the new system, and 
doing their best to put these necessarily ejected 
a way of making a living for themselvee, 
tried to educate their people up to the age in 
the matter of agriculture, social habits, and 
other matters; lived among them, and shown 
them a good example; — in short, as proprietor, 
rigidly done their duty to their tenants, aa 
desceudants of the old chiefs treated with 

! tender consideration the sons of those 
who worsliipped and hied for the fathers of 

' clan, and as men, shown some charity and 
kindness to their poorer brethren, the improve- 
ment of the Highlands might have been brought 
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about at a much less expense of misery and 
rancour.' That these old Hignlandera were 
open to improvement, enlightenment, and edu- 
cation, when judiciously managed, is proved 
by what took place in some of the border and 
other districts, where many improvements were 
effected without great personal inconvenience 
t) any one, and without any great or sudden 
diminution of the population. Especially in 
the Western and Northern Highlands and the 
Islands, the landlords went to extremes in 
both directions. Some of them acted as we 
have just indicated, while others again, moved 
by a laudable consideration for, and tenderness 
towards the old tenants, retained the old system 
of small holdings, which they allowed to be now 
and then still more subdivided, endeavouring, 
often unsuccessfully, to obtain a rise of rent. 
In most cases the latter course was as fatal and 
as productive of misery and ruin as tlie former. 
Indeed, in some cases it was more so ; for not 
only was the lot of the tenant not improved, 
but the laird had ultimately to sell his estate 
for behoof of his cro<litors, and himself emi- 
grate to the lowlands or to a foreign country. 
This arose from the fact that, as the number 
of tenants increased, the farms were diminished 
in size more and more, until they could neither 
support tlie tenant nor yield the landlord a 
rent adequate to his support. In this way 
have many of the old hospitable chiefs with 
small estates dropped out of sight ; and their 
places fdled by some rich lowland merchants, 
who would show little tenderness to the 
helpless tenantry. 

But it is an easy matter now to look calmly 
back on these commotions and changes among 
the Highlanders, and allot praise or blame to 
chiefs and people for the parts they played, 
forgetting all the time how difficult these parts 
were. Something decisive had to be done to 
prevent the Highlands from sinking into in- 
conceivable misery and barbarism; and had the 
lairds sat still and done nothing but allowed 
their estates to be managed on the old footing, 
ruin to themselves and their tenants would 
have been the consequence, as indeed was the 
case with most of those who did so. It was 
very natural, then, that they should deem it 
better to save themselves at the expense of 
their tenants, than that both land and tenant* 



should be involved in a common ruin. They 
were not the persons to find out the best mode 
of managing their estates, so that they them- 
selves might be saved, and the welfare of their 
tenants only considered. In some cases, no 
doubt, the lairds were animated by utter in- 
difference as to the fate of their tenants; but 
we are inclined to think these were few, and 
that most of them would willingly have done 
much for the welfare of their people, and many 
of them did what they could ; but their first 
and most natural instinct was that of self- 
preservation, and in order to save themselves, 
they wpre frequently compelled to resort to 
measures which brought considerable suffering 
upon their poor tenants. We have no doubt 
most did their best, according to their know- 
ledge and light, to act well their parts, and 
deal fairly with their people; but the parts 
were so difficult, and the actors were so un- 
accustomed to their new situation, that they 
are not to be too severely blamed if they 
sometimes blundered. No matter how gently 
changes might have been brought about, suf- 
fering and bitterness would necessarily to a 
certain extent have followed; and however 
much we may deplore the great amount of un- 
necessary sufl'ering that actually occurred, still 
we tliink the lasting benefits which have ac- 
crued to the Highlands from the changes which 
were made, far more than counterbalance this 
temporary evil 

What we have been saying, while it applies 
to many recent changes in the Highlands, re- 
fers chiefly to the period between 1750 and 
1800, during which the Highlands were in a 
state of universal fermentation, and chiefs and 
people were only beginning to realise their 
position and perceive what were their true in- 
terests. We shall very briefly notice one or 
two other matters of interest connected with 
that period. 

The only manufacture of any consequence 
that has ever been introduced into the High- 
lands is that of kelp, which is the ashes of 
various kinds of sea-weed containing some of 
the salts, potash, and chiefly soda, used in 
some of the manufactures, as soap, alum, glass, 
&c. It is used as a substitute for barilla, im- 
ported from Spain, America, and other places, 
during the latter part of last century, on 
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micoimt of the American and continental wars, 
aa well ai of the high duties imposed oa the 
importation of salt and similar commodities. 
The weeds are out from the rocks with a hooh 
or collected oti tba sliore, and dried to a eer- 
tEun d^ree on tlie beach. They are afterwardfl 
burnt in a kilu, in wiiich they are constantly 
stirred with an iron rake until they I'each a 
iluid state ; and when they cool, the ashes be- 
come condensed into a dark blue or whitiah- 
coloured mass, nearly of the harduess and 
solidity of rock. The manufacture is carried 
on during June, July, and August j and even 
at the present day, in some parla of the Islands 
and Highlands, affords occupation to cousidor- 
ablo numbers of both sexes.* This manufac- 
ture seems to have been introduced into some of 
tbe lowland parts of the Scottish coast early in 
^ihe eighteenth century, but was not thoroughly 
ostablished in the Uighlands till about the 
year 17S0. At lirst it was of httle import- 
but gradually tlie manufacture spread 
until it became universal over all the western 
islands and coasts, and the value of the article, 
from the causes above-mentioned, rose rapidly 
from about £1 per ton, when first introduced, 
to &om £12 to £20 per tou^ about the begin- 
ning of the present century. While the great 
value of the article lasted, ronts rose enoN 
nously, and the income of proprietors of kelp- 
■ in proportion. As an example, it 
qr be stated that the rent of tlie estate of 
Glanianald in South Hist previous to 1790 was 
£2200, which, as kelp increased in value, 
rapidly rose to £]5,000.« Wlule the kelp 
season lasted, the whole time of the people was 
occupied in its manufacture, and the wages 
they received, while it added somewhat to 
their scanty income, and increased their com- 
fort, were small in proportion to the time and 
labour they gave, and to the prices received by 
those to whom the kelp belonged. Moreover, 
while the kelp-fever lasted, the cultivation of 
the ground and other agricultural matters seem 
to have been to a great extent neglected, es- 
travagant habits were contracted by the pro- 
prietors, whose incomes were thus so consider- 
ably increased, and the permanent improve- 
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ment of their estates were neglected in their 
eagerness to make the most of on article whose 
value, they did not perceive, was entirely 
factitious, and could not be lasting. Instead 
of cither laying past their surplus income or 
expending it on the permanent improvement of 
their estates, they very foolishly lived up to it, 
or borrowed heavily in the belief that kelp 
would never decrease in value. The conse- 
quence was that when the duties were token 
off the articles for which kelp was used as a 
substitute in the earlier part of the 19th 
century, the price of that article gradually 
diminished till it could fetch, about 183040, 
only from £2 to £4 a ton. With tliis the 
incomes of the proprietors of kelp-shores also 
rapidly decreased, landing not a few of them 
in ruin and bankruptcy, and leading in some 
instances to the sale of the estates. The 
income above mentioned, after the value of 
kelp decreased, fell rapidly from £15,000 to 
£5000. The manufacture of this article is still 
tarried on in the West Highlands and Islands, 
and to a great«r extent in Orkney, but although 
it occupies a considerable number of hands, it 
is now of comparatively little importance, much 
more of the sea-weed beingemployod as manure. 
While it was at its best, however, the manu- 
facture of this article undoubtedly increased to 
a very large exteut the revenue of the West 
Highlands, and gave employment to and kept 
at home a considerable number of people who 
otherwise might have emigrated. Indeed, it 
was partly on account of the need of many 
hands for kelp-making that proprietors did all 
they could to prevent the emigration of those 
removed from the smaller farms, and tried to 
induce them to settle on the coast. On the 
whole, it would seem that this sudden source 
of largo income ultimately did more harm than 
good to the people and to the land. While 
this manufacture flourished, the land was to a 
certain extent neglected, and the people some- 
what unfitted for agricultural labour ; instead 
of looking upon this as a temporary source of 
income, and living accordingly, both they and 
the proprietors lived as if it should never fail, 
so that when the value of kelp rapidly de- 
creased, ruin and absolute poverty stared both 
proprietors and people in the face. Moreover, 
by preventing the small tenants from leaving 
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the country, and accumulating them on the 
coasts, the country became enormously over- 
peopled, so that when the importance of this 
source of employment waned, multitudes were 
left with little or no means of livelihood, and 
the temporary benefits which accrued to the 
Highlanders from the adventitious value of 
kelp, indirectly entailed upon them ultimately 
hardsliips and misfortunes greater than over 
they experienced before, and retarded consider- 
ably their progress towards permanent im- 
provement. 

By all accounts the potato, introduced from 
Chili into Spain about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, was first introduced into 
Ireland by or through the instrumentality of 
Sir Walter Ealeigh about the end of that cen- 
tury. From Ireland it seems shortly after to 
have been introduced into England, although 
its cultivation did not become anytliing like 
common till more than a century afterwards, 
and its use seems to have been restricted to the 
upper classes.*^ Its value as a staple article 
of food for the poorer classes remained for long 
unappreciated. According to the Old Statisti- 
cal Account of Scotland, potatoes were first 
cultivated in the fields there in the county of 
Stirling, in tlie year 1739, although for long 
after that, in many parts of the country, they 
were planted only as a garden vegetable. 
According to Dr Walker, potatoes were first 
introduced into the Hebrides from Ireland in 
the year 1743, the island of South Uist being 
the first to welcome the strange root, although 
the welcome from the inhabitants seems to 
have been anything but hearty. The story of 
its introduction, as told by Dr Walker,® is 
amusing, though somewhat ominous when read 
in the light of subsequent melancholy facts. 
" In the spring of that year, old Clanronald 
was in Ireland, upon a xiait to Ids relation, 
Macdonnel of Antrim ; he saw with surprise 
and approbation the practice of the country, 
and having a vessel of hi8 own along with him, 
brought home a large cargo of potatoes. On 
his arrival, the tenants in the island were con- 
vened, and directed how to plant them, but 
they all refused. On this they were all com- 
mitted to prison. After a little confinement, 

^ Rural Cyclopcedia^ article Potato. 

® Hebrides and HighlandSf vol. i. p. 251. 



they agreed, at last, to plant these unknown 
roots, of which they had a very unfavourable 
opinion. When they were raised in autumn, 
they were laid down at the chieftain's gate, by 
some of the tenants, who said, the Laird in- 
deed might order them to plant these foolish 
roots, but they would not be forced to eat 
them. In a very little time, however, the in- 
habitants of South Uist came to know better, 
when every man of them would have gone to 
prison rather than not plant potatoes." 

By the year 1760 potatoes appear to have 
become a common crop all over the country ; 
and by 1770 they seem to have attained to 
that importance as a staple article of food for 
the common people which they have ever since 
maintained.^ The importance of the introdno- 
tion of this valuable article of food, in respect 
both of the weal and the woe of the Highlands, 
cannot be over-estimated. As an addition to 
the former scanty means of existence it was 
invaluable ; had it been used only as an addi- 
tion the Highlanders might have been spared 
much suffering. Instead of this, however, it 
ere long came to be regarded as so all-impor- 
tant, to be cultivated to such a large extent, 
and to the exclusion of other valuable produc- 
tions, and to be depended upon by the great 
majority of the Highlanders as almost their 
sole food, that one failure in the crop by disease 
or otherwise must inevitably have entailed 
famine and misery. For so large a share of 
their food did the common Highlanders look 
to potatoes, that, according to the Old Sfatith 
ileal Account, in many places they fed on little 
else for nine months in the year. 

The first remarkable scarcity subsequent to 
1745 appears to have been in the year 1770,^ 
arising apparently from the unusual severity of 
the weather, causing the destruction of most of 
the crops, and many of the cattle. That, how- 
ever, of 1782-83 seems to have been still more 
terrible, and universal over all the Highlands, 
according to the Old Statistical Account It 
was only the interference of government and 
the charity of private individuals that prevented 
multitudes from dying of starvation. Keither 
of these famines, however, seem to have been 



» Tennant's Tour, vol. ii. p. 806. 
^ Johnson's Tour, p. 196, and Pennant in several 
places . 
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caiued by any lailui'e m the potato crop from 
diseaso, but simply by the inclemeney of 
seasons. But when to this latter danger there 
came subsequently to bo added the liability of 
the staple article of food to fail from disease, 
ths chances of frequently recurring famines 
came to be enormously increased. About 
1838 potatoes constituted four-fifths of the 
food of the common HigUndera.' However, 
we are anticipating. It is sufficient to note here 
as a matter of great importance in connection 
with the later social history of the Highlands, 
the universal cultivation of the potato some- 
time after the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Even during the latter part of last cen- 
tury, potato-disease was by no means unknown, 
thou({h it appears to have been neither so 
destructive nor so widespread as some of the 
forma of disease developed at a later period. 
New forms of disease attacked the root during 
the early part of the present century, working 
at times considerable havoe, but never apim* 
IB&tly inducing anything approaching a famine. 
But about 1840, the potato disease par r^cce!- 
ibnea seems to have made its first appearance, 
and after visiting various parts of the world, 
including the Higlilands, it broke out generally 
in 1845. and in 1846 entailed upon the High- 
lands inJescrihabie suffering and hardshijK 
Of this, however, more shortly. One effect 
attributed frei^uently in the OliI Staiieticil 
Account to tlie introduction and immotlcratc 
uae of the potato is the appearance of diseases 
before unknown or very rare. One of the 
principal of these was dropsy, which, whether 
owing to the potato or not, became certainly 
more prevalent after it came into common use. 
if we may trust the testimony of the writers of 
the Sl'itUlical Aecoimt. 

In looking hack, then, by the aid of the 
authority just mentioned, along with others, 
on the progress made by the Highlands during 
the latter half of the eighteenth centurj-, 
while there ia much to sadden, still there is 
much that ia cheering. The people generally 
appear in a state of ferment and discontent 
with themselves, and doing their liest blindly 
to grope their way to a better position. While 
BtiU there remain many traces of the old 



thraldom, there are many indications that 
freedom and a desire after true progress were 
slowly spreading among the people. Many of 
the old grievous services were still retained ; 
still were there many districts thirled to paN 
Liculor mills ; still were leases rare and tenures 
uncertain, and rents frequently paid in kind ; 
in many districts the houses were still unsightly 
and uncomfortable huts, the cloOiing scanty, 
and the food wretched and insufficient. In 
moat Highland districts, we fear, the old 
Scotch plough, with its four or iivc men, and 
its six or ten cattle, was still the principal 
instrument of tillage ; drainage was all but 
unknown ; the land was overstocked in many 
places with jieople and cattle ; the ground was 
scourged with incessant cropping, and much 
of the produce wasted in the gathering and in 
the preparing it for food. Education in many 
places was entirely neglected, schools few and 
far between, and toachers paid worse than 
ploughmen! The picture has certainly a black 
enough background, but it is not unrelieved by 
a few bright and hopeful streaks. 

On many parts of the border-Highlands im- 
provements had been introduced which placed 
them in every respect on a level with the low- 
lands. Many of the old services had been 
abolished, leases introduced, the old and in- 
efficient agricultural instrument replaced by 
others made on the most approved system. 
Houses, food, and clothing were all improved ; 
indeed, in t]ie case of the last article, there is 
frequent complaint made that too much atten- 
tion and money were expended on mere orna- 
mentation. The old method of constant 
cropping had in not a few districts been 
abolished, and a proper system of rotation 
established ; more attention was paid to pro- 
per manuring and ingathering, and instead of 
restricting the crops, as of old, to oats and 
1>arley, many other new cereals, and a variety 
of green crops and grasses had been intro- 
duced. Not only in the districts bordering on 
the Lowlands, but in many other parts of the 
Highlands, the breed of sheep, and cattle, and 
lioraca had been improved, and a much more 
profitable system of management introduced, 
Dy nieana of merciful emigration, the by far 
too redundant population of the Highlands 
had Iwen considerably reduced, the position 
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of those who left the country vastly improved, 
and more room and more means of living 
afforded to those who remained. A more 
rational system of dividing the land prevailed 
in many places, and sheep-farming-for which 
alone, according to all unprejudiced testimony. 
the greater part of the suiface of the Highlands 
is fitted — had been extensively introduced. 
The want of education was beginning to be 
felt, and in many districts means were being 
taken to spread its advantages, while the 
moral and religious character of the people, as 
a whole, stood considerably above the average 
of most other districts of Scotland. Li short, 
the Highlanders, left to themselves, were 
advancing gradually towards that stage of 
improvement which the rest of the country 
had reached, and the natural laws which 
govern society had only not to be thwarted 
and impertinently interfered with, to enable 
the'Highlanders ere long to be as far forward 
as the rest of their countrymen. From the 
beginning of this century down to the present 
time they have had much to struggle with, 
many trials to undergo, and much unnecessary 
interference to put up with, but their progress 
has been sure and steady, and even compara- 
tively rapid. We must glance very briefly at 
the state of the Highlanrls during the present 
century ; great detail is uncalled for, as much 
that has been said concerning the previous 
period applies with equal force to the present. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



Progress of Highlands daring present century — De- 
population and emigration — Questions between 
landlords and tenants — Hardships of the ousted 
tenants — Sutherland clearings — Compulsory emigra- 
tion — Famines — Poorer tenants compelled to take 
service— Sir John M*Neill's Report --Changes com- 
plained of inevitable — Emigration the only remedy 
— Large and small farms — Experiments — High- 
landers succeed when left to themselves — Substitu- 
tion of deer for sheep — Recent state of Highlands — 
Means of improvement — Increased facilities for 
intercourse of great vnluo — Population of chief 
ilighland counties — Highland colonies — Attach- 
ment of Highlanders to their old home — Conclu- 
sion. 

Thk saiuo cauflofl have been at work and the 
Buino proc(fHH(m going on Hinco 1800, as there 
VfiiTQ during the latter half of lust century. 



Taking stand at the date, about 1840, 
of the New Statistical Account^ and looking 
back, the conclusion which, we think, tfny 
unprejudiced inquirer must come to is, 
that the Highlands as a whole had im- 
proved immensely. With the exception of 
some of the Western Islands, agriculture and 
sheep-farming at the above date were generally 
abreast of the most improved lowland system, 
and the social condition of the people was but 
little, if any, behind that of the inhabitants of 
any other part of the country. Li most places 
the old Scotch plough was abolished, and the 
improved two-horse one introduced ; manuring 
was properly attended to, and a system of 
rotation of crops introduced ; runrig was all 
but abolished, and the land properly inclosed ; 
in short, during the early half of the pre- 
sent century the most approved agricultural 
methods had been generally adopted, where 
agriculture was of any importance. Thirl- 
age, multures, services, payment in kind, 
and other oppressions and obstructions to 
improvement, were feist dying out, and over a 
great part of the country the houses, food, 
clothing, and social condition of the people 
generally were vastly improved from what they 
were half a century before. Education, more- 
over, was spreading, and schools were multi- 
plied, especiaUy after the disruption of the 
Established Church in 1843, the Free Church 
laudably planting schools in many places where 
they had never been before. Li short, one 
side of the picture is bright and cheering 
enough, although the other is calculated to fiU 
a humane observer with sadness. 

Depopulation and emigration went on even 
more vigorously than before. Nearly all the 
old lairds and those imbued with the ancient 
spirit of the chiefs had died out, and a young 
and new race had now the disposal of the 
Highland lands, a race who had little sympathy 
with the feelings and prejudices of the people, 
and who were, naturally, mainly anxious to 
increase as largely as possible their rent-roll. 
In the earlier part of the century at least, as in 
the latter half of the previous one, few of the 
proprietors wished, strictly speaking, to depopu- 
late their estates, and compel the inhabitants 
to emigrate, but simply to clear the interior of 
the small farms into which many properties 
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were divided, convert the whole ground into 
sheep pasture, let it out in very large farms, 
and lemoTe the i^ccted population to the 
ooaats, tliere to carry un the manufacture of 
kelp, or engage in fishing. It was only when 
the value of kelp decreased, and the tisliing 
proved unprofitable, that compulsory emigra- 
tion was rfaorted to. 

It is uimecessory to aay more here on the 
question of depopulation atid emigration, the 
neition between Highland landlords and 
[ighland tenants, the dispute as to whether 
small farms ore to be preferred, and 
^vfaetlier the IligUlauila are best suited for 
sheep and cattle or for men and agriculture. 
Most that haa been writtun on the subject has 
been in advocacy of either the one side or the 
other ; one party, looking al the question exclu- 
aively from the tenanfs point of view, whiit- 
the other writes solely in the interests of the 
landlords. The question lias scarcely yet been 
diapaaaionately looked at, and perhaps cannot 
be for a generation or two yet, when the bitter 
feelings engendered on both sides shall have 
died out, when both landlords and tenants 
will have foimd out what is best for themselves 
nd for the country at large, and when the 
{blanils will be as settled and prosperous as 
Lothians and the Carae of Gowrie. There 
, be no doubt, however, that very frequently 
landlords and their agents actod with iittio or 
no consideration for the moat chorished old 
feelings, prejU'Ucea, and even rights, of the 
tenants, whom thoy often treated with less 
clemency than they would have done eheep 
and cattle. It ought to have been remembered 
that the Highland farmers and cottars wore in 
ft condition quite different from those in the 
lowlands. Most of them rented farms wliich 
had been handed down to them from untold 
generations, and which they liod come to re- 
gard as as much belonging to thorn as did tho 
cbbUd to the chief. They bad no idea of low- 
land law and lowland notions of property, so 
that very often, when told to leave their farms 
and their houses, they could not realise the 
order, aud could scarcely believe that it came 
from the laird, the descendant of the old 
chiefs, forwhom their fathere fought and died. 
Hence the sad necessity often, of laying waste 
their farms, driving off their cattle, and burn- 



ing their houses about their cars, before the I^ol 
officers could get the old tenants to quit the 
glens and hill-sides where their fathers luid for 
centuries dwelt. It was not sheer pig-headed 
obstinacy or a wish to defy the law wliich 
induced them to act thus ; only once, we think, 
in Sutherhmd, was there anything like a dis- 
turbance, when the people gatherotl tt^thor 
and proceeded to drive out the sheep which 
were gradually displacing thomaelvca. The 
mere sight of a soldier dispersed the mob, uud 
not A drop of blood was spilt. When force-! 
til submit and leave their homes they did so 
quietly, having no spirit to utter even a word 
of remonstrance, They seemed like a people 
amazed, bewildered, taken by surprise, as much 
so often as a family would be did a father tnm 
them out of his house to make room for stran- 
gers, lu the great majority of instances, the 
people seem quietly 'to have done what tljpy 
were told, and removed from their glens to the 
coast, while those who could aflbrd it seem 
generally to have emigrated. Actual violence 
seems to have been resorted to in very few 
cases. 

Still the hardships which had to be endured 
by many of the ousted tenants, and the unfeel- 
ing rigour with which many of them were 
treated is soil indeed to read of. filany of 
them hod to sleep in cuvcs, or sliolter them- 
selves, parents and children, under the lee of a 
rock or a dyke, keeping as near as they could 
to the ruins of their burnt or fallen cottage, and 
living on what shell-iish they could gather on 
the shore, wild roots dug with their lingers, or 
■>n the scanty charity of their neighbours ; for 
all who could had emigrated- Many of the 
proprietors, of course, did what they could to 
provide for the ousted tenants, believing that 
the driving of them out was n sad necessity. 
Houses, and a small piece of ground for each 
family, wero provided by the shore, on some 
convenient spot, help was given to start the 
fishing, or employment in the manufacture of 
kelp, and as far as possible theii' now condi- 
tion was made aa bearable as possible. Indeed, 
we are inclined to believe, that but few of the 
landlords acted from mere wantonness, or were 
entirely dead to the interests of the old t«nant« ; 
but that, their own interests natuivlly being of 
the greatest importance to them, and siune 
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rj(]ical change being necessary in tho mnnage- 
ment of lanilfl in the Highlands, the lairds 
thouglitlessly acted as many of them did. It 
was the natural rebound frum the old sjstem 
when the importance and wealth of a chief 
were rated at tho number of men on his estate ; 
tmd although the uonseqiient safTering is to be 
deplored, still, perhaps, it was scarcely to be 
avoidt.-d. It is easy to say that had the chiefs 
donethisor thogovcmmont done the other thing, 
much suffering might have been spared, and 
mnch benefit accrued to the Higldaiiders ; but 
all the suffering in tho "world might bo 
spared did people know exactly when and how 
to interfere. It woidd be curious, indeed, if 
iu the case of the Highlands the faults were 
all on one side. Wo believe that tho pro- 
prietors acted frequently with barahneas and 
■elliahncss, and did not seek to realise the 
misery they were causing. Tliey were bound, 
more strongly bound perhaps than the pro- 
prietors of any other district, to show some 
consideration for the people on their estates, 
and not to act as if proprietors had the sole 
right to benefit by the land of a country, and 
that the people had no right whatever. Had 
they been more gentle, introduced the changes 
gradually and judiciously, and given the native 
Highlanders a chance to retrieve themselves, 
much permanent good might have been done, 
and much suffering and bitterness spared. 
But 80 long as the world is merely learning 
how to live, groping after what is best, so long 
as men act on blind unreasoning impulse, 
until all men learn to act according to the 
immutable laws of Nature, so long will scenes 
such as we have been referring to oecur. The 
blame, however, should bo laid rather to igno- 
rance than to wanton intention. 

Of all the Highland coimties, perhaps 
Sutherland is better known than any other in 
connection with the commotions which agi- 
bited the Higldands during the early part of 
this century, and, according to all accounts, 
the depopulation is more marked there than 
anywhere else. Tlie clearance of that county 
of the old tenants, their removal to the coast, 
and the conversion of the country into large 
sheop-farms commenced about 1810, under the 
Marquis of Stafford, who had married the 
heiress of tho Sutherland estate. The clearing 



was, of course, oarried out by Mr Sedlar, the 
factor, who, on account of some of the proceed- 
ings to which he was a party, was tried before 
a Court of Justiciary, held at Inverness in 
1816, for culpable homicide and oppression. 
Many witnesses were ejtamined on both sides, 
and, after a long trial, the jury retumod a 
verdict of " Xot guilty," in which the judge. 
Lord Pitmilly, completely concurred. This, 
we think, was the only verdict that could 
legally be given, not only in tho case of the 
Sutherland clearings, but also in the case 
of moat of tho other estates where such mea- 
sures were carried on. The tenants were all 
duly warned to remove a considerable number 
of weeks before the terra, EUid as few of them 
had many chatteb to take with them, this could 
easily have been done. Moat of them gene- 
rally obeyed the warning, although a few, 
generally tho very poor and very old, refused to 
budge from the spot of their birth. The factor 
and his officers, acting quite according to law, 
compelled them, sometimes by force, to quit 
the houses, which were then either burnt or 
pulled to the ground. Asa rule, these officers 
of tho law seem to have done their duty as 
gently as law officers are accustomed to do ; 
but however mildly such a duty had been per- 
formed, it could not but entail suffering to 
some extent, especially on such a people as 
many of the HiglUandera were who knew not 
how to make a living beyond the bounds of 
their native glen. The pictures of suffering 
ilrawn, some of thorn we fear too true, are 
sometimes very harrowing, and any one who 
has been hiought up among the hills, or has 
dwelt for a summer in a sweet Highland glon, 
can easily fancy witli how sad a heart the 
Highlander must have taken his last long 
lingering look of the little cottage, however 
rude, where he passed his happiest years, nest- 
led at the foot of a sunny brae, or guarded 
by some towering or^, and surrounded with 
the multitudinous beauties of wood and vale, 
lieather and ferns, soft knoll and rugged 
mountain. The same result as has followed in 
the Highlands has likewise taken place in other 
parts of the country, without the same outcry 
about depopulation, suffering, emigration, &a., 
simply because it has been brought about 
gradually. The process commenced in the 



Highlands only about a hundred ycare Bince, 
was commenced in the lowlands and elsewhere 
centuries f^ ; the Highlanders have had im- 
provements thruat upon them, while the low- 
landera were allowed to developo themselves. 

After the decline in the price of kelp (about 
1820), wlien it ceased to he the interest of tlie 
proprietors to accumulate people on the shore, 
they did their best to induce them to emigrate, 
many proprietors helping to provide ships for 
those whom they had dispossessed of their 
lands and farms. Indeed, until well on in the 
present century, the Highlanders generally 
seem to hare had no objections to emigrate, 
but, on the contrary, were eager to do so when- 
ever they could, ollen going against the will of 
the lairds and of those who dreaded the utter 
depopulation of the country and a dearth of 
recruits for the army, lint about 1840 and 
after, compulsion seems often to have been 
used to make the people go on board the ships 
provided for them by the lairds, who refused 
Ut give them shelter on any part of their pro- 
perty. But little compulsion, however, in the 
ordinary eensQ of the term, seems to have been 
necessary, as the Highlanders, besides having 
a hereditary tendency to obey their superiors, 
were dazed, bewildered, and dispirited by what 
seemed to them the cruel, heartless, and unjust 
proceedings of their lairds. 

The earliest extensive clearing probably took 
place on the estate of Glengarry, the traditional 
cause of it being that the laird's lady had 
taken umbrage at the clan. " Summonses of 
ejection were served over the whole property, 
even on families most closely connected with 
the chief."' From that time down to the 
present day, the clearing off of the inhabi- 
tants of many parts of the Highlands has been 
steadily going on. We have already spoken of 
the Sutherland clearings, which were con- 
tinued down to a comparatively recent time. 
All the Highland counties to a greater or less 

Those who tciah further dptoils may refer to tho 
following pamphlota : — Tke Qlengamj Emelioiui, by 
Dould Row ; Siii. of [Ae ifibridea, lij E. 0. Tre- 
([oiliB ; Twelve Days in Stye, by Lady M'Cuskill ; 
ExUrminatiofa of the ScoUiah PeatantJy, nnd other 
works, by Mr Robertsoa of Daadnniuj^is ; High- 
Innd Clcaranea, by the Rev. E. J. Fiadlatcr ; Stdher- 
Itind at it waa ami is ; nnd the pamphlet in last note. 
On the other side, see Selkirk on Emii^tion ; Sir J. 
M'Neill'a report and article in Edia. Review for Oct. 
1SS7. 
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extent have been subjected to the same kind of 
thinning, and have contributed their share of 
emigrants to Ameriea, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and elsewhere. It would serve no pur- 
pose to enter into details concerning the clear- 
ing of the several estates in the various 
Highlanil counties ; much, as we have said, 
has been written on both sides, and if faith 
can be put in the host of pamphlets that have 
been issued during the present century on the 
side of the ejected Highlanders, some of the 
evictions were conducted with great cruelty ;* 
much greater cruelty and disregard for the 
people's feelings than wo think there was any 
need for, however justifiable and necessary the 
evictions and clearings were. 

\\Q have already referre<l to the frequent 
occurrence of famines during the past and 
present centuries in the Highlands, arising 
from the failure of the crops, principally, 
latterly, through the failure of the potatoes. 
These frequent famines gave a stimulus to 
emigration, as, of courae, the people were 
anxious to escape from their misery, and the 
proprietors were glad to get quit of the poor 
they would otherwise have had to support, 
liesides tho failure of tho crops, other causes 
operated, according to Mr Tregelles, in the 
pamphlet already referred to, to produce the 
frequent occurrence of distress in the High- 
lands; such as the relation of landlord and 
tenant, the defective character of tho poor-law, 
the excessive division and subdivision of Uie 
land, the imprudence and ignorance of some of 
the peasantry, inertness, also consequent on 
chronic poverty, want of capital. Every few 
years, up even to tho present time, a cry of 
dbtrcss comes from the Highlands. Besides 
the famines already referred to in 1837 and 
184Q, a still more sevtre and distressing one 
occurred in 1850, and seems, according to the 
many reports and pamphlets issued, to have 
continued for some years after. In tho one of 
1837, many Higliland proprietors and private 
gentlemen, forming themselves into an associa- 
tion, did what they could to assist the High- 
landers, mainly by way of emigration. Not 
only was it for the advantage of Highland pro- 
prictora, in respect of being able to let their 
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lands Rt a butter rent, to Jo what they could 
to enable the people to emigrate, but hy doing 
aO] and thus diminiahing the number of poor 
on their eatatoe, they considerably decreased 
tlie large tax they had to pay uiider the recent 
Scotch Poor-law Act. " Formerly the poor 
widows and orphans and destitute persona 
wore reliaTeJ by the parish miniBter from the 
poors' box, by voluntary subscriptions, which 
enabled the extremely needy to i^ceive four or 
Ave Bbillinga the quarter; and this small pitr 
ta&co was folt ou all hands to be a liberul 
bounty. The landlord added hia five or ten 
pound gift at the beginning of the year, aud a 
laudatory announcement appcareil in the nows- 
paper. But tho Act for the relief of the poor 
of Scotland now proviileu that a rate shall be 
levied on tbe tenant or occupier, and some of 
those who formerly paid .£10 per annum, and 
were deemed worthy of much commendation, 
have now to pay X400 per annum without 
noto or comment ! Can we be surprised, then, 
that some of the landlords, with increased 
claims on their resources, and perhaps with 
diminished ability to meet such claims, should 
look round promptly and earnestly for a re- 
medy 1 One of tUe most obvious and speedy 
remedies was emigration ; hence the effortn to 
dear the grotind of those who, with the lapse 
of time, might become heavy encunibrancea. 
It need not be matter of surprise that the 
landlord should I'lear liis ground of tenants 
who, for a aeries of years, had paid no rent; 
although perhaps a wiser and better course 
would have been to have sought for and found 
some good meaus of continued lucrative em- 
ployment. , . . The lauds are divided and 
subdivided until a family is found ex.isting on 
a plot which is totally inadequate for their 
support; and here we see their imprudence 
and ignorani'e. Famihes are reared up in 
misery, struggling with inipossibihties, pro- 
ducing at last that inertness and dimness oi' 
vision wliich result from a sick heart." ' Moat 
of those who write, like Mr Trcgelles, of the dis- 
Ireaa of the Higldands in I860 and succeedinf; 
years, do so in the same strain. They declare 
there is no need foe emigration, that the land 
and sea, if properly worked, are quite euffi- 

' Trpgollca' /fiiiis DH llu: Hebrides. 



cieut to support all the iiihabitants that wero 
ever on it al any time, and that the people 
only need to bo helped on, encouraged and 
taught, to make them as pmsperoua and the 
land aa productive aa the people and land of 
any other part of tlie kingdom. "While this 
may be true of many parts, we fear it will not 
hold with regard to most of the Western 
Islands, where until recently, in most places, 
especially in Skye, the land was so subdivided 
and the popiUation so e<(ccsai\e, that under 
the moat productive system of agricutturu the 
people could not be kept in food for more than 
half the year. Even in some of the best oS of 
the islands, it was tho custom for one or more 
members of a family to go to the south during 
summer and harvest, and earn as much as 
would pay the rent and eke out tho scanty 
income. " The fact is, that the working 
classes of Skye, for many years anterior to 
164C, derived a considerable part of tbeir 
means from the wages of labour in tbe soutli. 
Even before the manufacture of kelp had been 
abandoned, tho crofters of some parts at least 
of Skye appear to have paid their rents chiefly 
in money earned by labour in other parts of 
the kingdom. When that manufacture ceased, 
tbe local employment n-as reduced to a aniall 
amount, and the number who went elsewhere 
for wages increased. Tlie decline of tho 
horring-tiahery, which for several years had 
yielded little or no prodt in Skya, had a simi- 
lar effect Tho failure of the potato crop in 
181G still further reduced the local means of 
subsistence and of employing labour, and forced 
a still greater number to work for wages in 
different parts of tho country. From the 
Peutland Firth to the Tweed, from tho Lewia 
to tho lale of Man, tbe Skye men sought the 
employment thoy could not Hnd at homo ; and - 
there are few families of cottars, or of crofters 
at rents not exceeding £10, from which at 
least one individual did not set out to earn by 
labour elsewhere tho means of paying rent and 
buying meal for those who remained at home. 
Before 1846, only the younger members of the 
family left the district for that purpose ; since 
that year, the crofter himself has often found 
it necessary to go. But young and old, crofters 
and cottars, to whatever distance thoy may 
have gone, return home for the winter, with 
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mre oxceptioua, and remain tliere nearly alto- 
gether idle, CDDBuming the produce of the 
oroft, and the proceeds of their own labour, 
till the return of Bumraer and the failure of 
their euppliee warn them that it is time to set 
out again. Thoee whose means are insufficient 
to maintain them till the winter is pa«t, and 
who cannot find employment at that season at 
home, are of course in distress, anil, having 
exhausted their own means, are driven to 
various shifts, and forced to seek charitable 
iud." 

The above extract is from the Ituport by 
Sir John M'Neill, on the distress in Highlands 
and Islands in I860~dl, cauped by the faOurc 
of the crops. He went through most of the 
western island and western mainland parishes 
examining into the condition of the people, 
and the conclusion he came to was, that the 
population was excessive, that no matter how 
the land might he divided, it could not support 
the iuhabitonte without extraneous aid, and 
tikat tlie only remedy was the removal of the 
surplus population by means of emigration. 
Whether tlio population was excessive or not, 
it appears to us, that when the sudden, deep, 
and extensive distresses occurred in the High- 
lands, it was merciful to help tl)ose who had 
no means of making a living, and who 
were half starving, to remove to a land 
where there was plenty of well-paid work. 
Sir John believes that even although no pres- 
sure liad been used by landlords, and no dis- 
tresses had occurred, the changes which have 
been rapidly introduced into the Highlands, 
extending farms and diminishing jiopulation, 
would have happened all the same, but would 
have been bronght about more gradually and 
with less inconvenience aud suffering to the 
population. " The change which then {end of 
last century) affected only the parishes bor- 
dering on the Lowlands, has now extended t^i 
the remotest parts of the Highlands, and, 
whether for good or for evil, Ib steadily advanc- 
ing. Every movement is in that direction, 
because the tendency must necessarily be to 
assimilate the more remote districts to the rest 
of the country, and to carry into them, along 
with the instruction, indnstry, and capital, the 
(^cultural and commercial ecoj;omy of the 
wealthier, more intelligent, and influential 



majority of the nation. If it were desirable to 
resist this progrMS, it woidd probably be found 
impracticable. Every facility afforded to com- 
rannication and intercourse must tend to hasten 
its marcli, and it is not to be conceived that 
any local organisation could resist, or even 
materiuJly retard it. If nothing had occurred 
to disturb the ordinary course of events, this 
inevitable transition would probably have been 
effected without such an amount of suffering as 
to call for special intervention, though no such 
change is accomplished without suffering. The 
crofter would have yielded to the same power 
that has elsewhere converted the holdings of 
small tenants into farms for capitalists ; but 
increased facilities of communication, and in- 
creased intercourse, might previously have done 
more to assimilate his language, habits, and 
modes of living and of thinking to those of 
men in that part of the country to which he is 
now a stranger, and in which he is a foreigner. 
" There would thus have been opened up to 
him the same means of providing for his sub- 
sistence that were found by those of his class, 
who, during the last century, Lave ceased to 
cultivate land occupied by themselves. But 
the calamity that suddenly disabled him from 
producing his food by his own labour on his 
croft, has found him generally unprepared 
to provide by either means for his maintenance. 
All the various attempts that have yet been 
made in so many parishes to extricate the 
working classes from the difficulties against 
which they are nnsuccessfully contending, 
have not only foiled to accomplish that object, 
but have failed even to arrest the deterioration 
in their circumstances and condition that has 
been in progress for the last four years. In 
every parish, with one or two exceptions, men 
of all classes and denominations concur unani- 
mously in declaring it to be impossible, by 
any application of the existing resources, or 
by any remunerative application of extra- 
neous resources, to provide for the perma- 
nent subsistence of the whole of the present 
inhabitants ; and state their conviction that the 
populationcannotberaadeself-sUBtaining, unless 

a portion removes from the parish The 

working classes in many parishes are convinced 
that the emigration of a part of their numbtr 
afforda the only prospect of escape from a 
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poaitioa otbarwise hopeless; and in mnuy 
casea individuais have earnestly prayed for aid 
to emigrate. Petitlooa nuinerously fligned by 
peraotts desirous to go to the North American 
colonieg, and praying for a^u^ietance to enable 
them to do so, have been tranfimitied for pre- 
sentation to Parliament. In some of the 
parishes where no desire for emigration had 
been publicly expressed, or was supposed to 
exist, that desire began to bo announced as 
soon oa the expectation of extraneous aid wa^ 
abandoned. It has rarely happened that so 
many persons, between whom there was or 
could have been no previous concert or in- 
tercourse, and whose opinions on many im- 
]K)rtant suhjects ate so much at variance, 
liave concurred in considering any one mea- 
sure indispensable to the welfare of the 
cnmraunity ; and there does not appear 
to he any good reaaoa for supposing tlial 
this almost unanimoua opinion is not well 
founded."* 

These are the opinions of one who thoroughly 
examined into the matter, and are corroborated 
by nearly all the articles on the Highland 
pariflhea in the New StaliMcal Account. That 
it was and is still needful to take some plan 
to prevent the ever-recurring distress of the 
Western Highlands, and especially Islands, no 
one con doubt ; thai emigration is to some ex- 
tent necessary, especially from the islands, wc 
believe, hut tliat it is the only remedy, we are 
inclined to doubt. There is no doubt that 
many proprietors, whose tenants though in 
possession of farms of no great size were yet 
very comfortable, have cleared their estate, 
and let it out in two or three large farms solely 
for sheep. Let emigration by all means be 
brought into plaj where it is necessary, but 
it is surely not necessary in all cases to go from 
one extreme to another, and replace thousands 
of men, women, and children by half-a-dozen 
shepherds and their dogs. Many districte may 
be suitable only for largo farms, but many 
others, we think, could be divided into farms 
of moderate size, large enough to keep a farmer 
and his family comfortably aft«r paying a fair 
rent. This system, we believe, has been pur- 
sued with success in some Highland districts, 

t Sir Joka M-XeiU's Upon, pp. ssxii-.- sxxv. 



especially in that part of Invemeus-shire occu- 
pied by the Grants. 

In Sir John M'NeLll's report there are 
some interesting and curious statcmentn which, 
wo think, tend to show that when the High- 
landers are allowed to have moderat«-siited 
farms, and are left alone to make what tiiey 
can of them, they can maintain themselves in 
tolerable comfort. In the island of Lewis, 
where the average rent of the farms was £2, 
12s., the farmer was able to obtain from his 
farm only so much produce as kept himself 
and family for six months in the year ; his 
living for the rest of the year, his rent and 
other necessary expenses, requiring to he ob- 
tained from other sources, such as fishing, 
labour in the south, &c. So long as things 
went well, the people generally managed to 
struggle through the year without any groat 
hardship; but in 1846, and after, when the 
potato crops failed, but for the interference of 
the proprietor and others, many must have 
perished for want of food. In al-t years after 
1846, the proprietor expended upwards of 
ilOO,000 in providing work and in charity, to 
enable the people to live. Various experiments 
were tried to provide work for the inhabitants, 
and more money expended than there was 
rent received, with apparently no good result 
whatever. In 1850, besides regular paupers, 
there were above 11,000 inhabitants receiving 
charitable relief. Yet, notwithstanding every 
encouragement from the proprietor, who offered 
to cancel all arrears, provide a ship, furnish 
them with oil necessaries, few of the people 
cared to emigrate. In the same way in Harris, 
immense sums were expended to help the 
people to live, with as little success as in 
Lewis ; the number of those seeking relief 
seemed only to increase. As this plan seemed 
to lend to no good resulla, an attempt was 
made to improve the condition of the people by 
increasing the size of their farms, which in the 
best seasons sufBced to keep them in pro- 
visions for only six months, Tlie following is 
the account of the experiment given by Mr 
Macdonald, the resident factor ; — " At Whit- 
sunday 1848 forty crofters were removed from 
the island of Bernera, then occupied by eighty- 
one ; and the lands thus vacated were divided 
among the forty-one who remained. Those 
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who were removed, with two or three excep- 
tionB, ■were placed in crofts upon lands pre- 
viously occupied by tacksmen. Six of the 
number who, mth one exception, had occupied 
crofla of ahout five acres in Bemora, were 
settled in the Borvea on crgfta of ten acres of 
arable, auJ hiU-grazing for four cows, and their 
followers till two years old, with forty sheep 
and a horse, — about double the amount of 
stock which, with one exception, they had in 
Beruera. The exceptional case referred to was 
that of a man who had a ton-acre croft in 
Bemero, with an amount of block cattle stock 
equal to that for which be got grazing in the 
liorvea, but who bad no sheep. They are all 
in arrear of rent, and, on an average, for up- 
wards of two years, Theee six tenants were 
selected as the best in liernera, in respect to 
their circumstances, I attribute their want of 
eucceaa to the depreciation in the price of black 
cattle, and to their not having sufhcient capital 
to put upon their lands a full stock when they 
entered. Their stipulated rent in the ISorves 
was, on an average, £12, Of the forty-one 
who remained, with enlarged crofts, in Bernera, 
the whole are now largely in arrear, and have 
increased their arrears since their holdings 
were enlarged, I attribute their want of suc- 
cess to the same causes as that of the people bi 
the Borves, The result of his attempt to im- 
prove the condition of these crofters, by enlarg- 
ing their crafts, while it has failed to accom- 
plish that object, has at the same time entailed a 
considerable pecuniary loss upon the proprietor, 
" An attempt was made, at the same time, to 
establish some unsuccessful agricultural crofters, 
practised in fishing, as fishermen, on lands 
previously occupied by tacksmen, where each 
fisherman got a croft of about two acres of 
arable land, with gnudng for one or two cows, 
and from four to six sheep, at a rent of from 
£1 to £2 sterling. This expetiraent was 
equally unsuccessful. It is doubtful whether 
they were all adequately provided with suitable 
boats and tackle, or ' gear ; ' but many of them 
were ; and some of those who were not origi- 
nally well provided were supplied with what 
was wanted by the destitution fund. Of these 
fishermen Mr Macdc.nald says : — ' Not one ol' 
them, since entering on the fishing croft, has 
paid an amount equal to his rent. Tlie 



Dtt<:impt to improve the condition of those men, 
who had previously been unsuccessful as agri- 
cultural crofters, by placing them Lu a position 
favourable for fislung, has also failed ; and 
this experiment also has entailed a considerable 
pecuniary loss upon the proprietor, who is not 
now receiving from these fishermen one-fourth 
of the rent he formerly received from tacksmen 
for the sume lands. I therefore state confi- 
dently, that in Harris the proprietor cannot 
convert lands hold by tacksmen into small 
holdings, cither fur the purposes of agriculture 
or fishing, without a great pecuniary sacrilice ; 
and that this will continue to be the ease, 
unless potatoes should again bo successfully 
cultivated. 1 cannot estimate the toss that 
would be entailed upon the proprietor by such 
a change at less than two-thirds of the rental 
paid by the tacksmen. The results of the ex- 
periments that have been made on this pro- 
perty would, in every cose, fully bear out this 
estimate. It is my eonscientious belief and 
firm conviction, that if this property were all 
divided into small holdings amongst the pre- 
sent occupants of land, the result would be, 
thai in a few years the rent recoverable would 
not be sufflcient to pay the public burdens, if 
the potatoes continue to fail, and the price of 
black cattle does not materially improvo.' " ' 

Yet not one family in Harris would accept 
the proprietor's offer to bear all the expense of 
their emigration. 

The condition of Lewis and Harris, as above 
shown, may be taken as a fair specimen of 
the Western Islands at the time of Sir John 
M'Neill's inquiry in 1831, 

An experiment, which if properly managed, 
might have succeeded, was tried in ISSO and 
the two following years ; it also proved a 
fadure. The following is the account given 
in the Edinburgh Reviem for October 1857, 
The reader must remember, however, that the 
article is written by an advocate of all the 
modem Highland innovations : — A number of 
people in the district of Sollas in North Uiat 
had agreed to emigrate, but " a committee in 
the town of Perth, which had on hand £3000 
collected for the Highland Destitution Kelicf 
Fund of 1847, resolved to form these people 

' Sir John M'^'till'i import, pp. xiii., xxlU. 
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. ' settlement,' Lord MauJonald assenting, 
and giving them the choica of any land in the 

ind not under leaee. The teuanta, about 
aisty in number, removed to the selected place 
in autumn 1850, provided by the committee 
with an agricultural overseer. In the follow- 
ing spring a large crop of oats and potatoes 
was laid down. The oata never advanced 
above a few inches in height, and ultimately 
withered and died, and the potatoes gave little 
or no return. A great part of the land so dealt 
with has never Binco been touched, and it is 
1 of less value than before, having 
ceased to produce even heather. This rcanlt, 
however, we are bound to mention, was at tbe 
time, and perhaps still, popularly Mscrihed, like 
all Higldand failures, to the fault of those in 
authority. A new overseer was therefore sent, 
and remained about a year and a half; but in 
1852 a third ()f the people, becoming painfidly 
impressed with the truth of the matter, went 
off to Australia. In 1 853 a third manager was 
sent 'to teach and encourage;' but as the 
money was now running short, he had little to 
give hut advice, and as the people could not 
Bubfiist on ihat any more than on the produce 
of their lota, they went off to seek employment 
elsewhere — and so ended what was called ' tbis 
interesting experiment,' but of which it seems 
to be now thought inexpedient to say anything 
at all The rcsulta were to spend £3000 in 
making worse a piece of the worst possible 
land, and in prolonging the delusions and suf- 
ferings of t!ie local population, but also in sup- 
plying one more proof of the extreme difficulty 
or impossibility of accomplishing, and the great 
mischief of attempting, what so many papej 
authorities in Higldand matters assume as alike 
easy and beneiicioL" 

It would almost seem, from the failure of 
the above and many other experiments which 
have been tried to improve the condition of 
the Highlanders, that any extraneous positive 
interference by way of assistance, experiments, 
charity, and such like, leading tlie people to de- 
pend more on others than on themselves, leads 
to nothing but disnstrous results. This habit 
of depending on others, a habit many centuries 
old, was one which, instead of being encoutuged, 
onght to have bean by every possible means 
iliscouraged, as it was at the bottom of all the 



evils which followed the abolition of the juris- 
dictions. They had been accustomed to look 
to their chiefs for generations to see that they 
were provided with houses, food, and clothing ; 
and it could only be when they were thoroughly 
emancipated from this slavish and degrading 
babit that they could find scope for all their 
latent energies, have fair play, and feel the 
necessity for strenuous exertion. 

As a contrast to the above accounts, and as 
showing that it is perfectly possible to carry 
out the small or moderate farm system, even 
on the old principle of runrig, both with com- 
fort to the tenants and with profit to the pro- 
prietors ; and also as showing what the High- 
landers are capable of when left entirely to 
themselves, we give the following extract from 
Sir J. M'Neill'a Eoport, in reference to the 
prosperity of Applecrosa in Ross-ahire : — 

" The people have been left to depend on their 
own exertions, under a kind proprietor, who 
was always ready to assist individuals making 
proi>cr efforta to improve their condition, hut 
who attempted no new or specific measure for 
the general advancement of the jteople. Their 
rente are moderate, all feel secure of their 
tenure so long as they are not guilty of any 
delinquency, and a large proportion of those 
who hold land at rents of £6 and upwards, 
have leases renewable every seven years. Dur- 
ing the fifteen years ending at Whitsunday 
1850, they have paid an amount equal tn 
fifteen years' rent Many of the small crofters 
are owners, or part owners, of decked vessels, 
of which there are forty-five, owned by the 
crofters on the property ; and a considerable 
number have deposits of money in the banks. 
Tbe great majority of these men have not 
relied on agriculture, and no attempt has been 
made to direct their efforts to that occupation. 
Left to seek their livelihood in the manner in 
which they could best find it, and emancipated 
from tutelage and dependence on tlie aid and 
guidance of the proprietor, they have prospered 
more than their neighbours, apparently because 
they have relied lees upon the crops tliey cotdd 
raise on their lands, and have pursued other 
occupations with more energy and persever- 

" Of the crofters or small tenants on this 
property who are not fishermen, and who are 
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liepeadeut solely ou the occupation, of land, 
the moat prosperous are those who have relied 
upon grazing, and who are still cultivating their 
arafale land iu ' runrig.' These club-farmere, 
as they are called, hold a farm in common, 
each having an equal share. They hahitmiUy 
purohaao part of their food. They have paid 
thoir rents regularly, and several of them have 
deposits of money in bank. Mr. Mackinnon, 
who has for more than fifteen years been the 
factor on the property, gives the following 
account of the club-farmers of Lochcarron ;- — 
" ' Of the loiters or crofters paying £G and 
upwards, a large proportion have long had 
leases for seven yenra, which have been renewed 
from time to time. Those paying smaller 
rents have not leases. The lots which are 
occupied by tenanta-at-will are much better 
cultivated than those which are held on leasea 
I don't, of course, attribute the better cultiva- 
tion 10 the want of leases ; all 1 infer &om this 
fact is, that granting leasea to the present 
occupant of lots hoa not mode them better 
cultivators of their lots. The most Gucceasfui 
of the small tenants are tlioso who have taken 
farms in common, in which the grazings are 
chiefly stocked with shncp, and in which there 
happens to be a sufficient extent of arable land 
connected with a moderate extent of grazing to 
enable them to raise crops for their own sub- 
aifitence. Since the failure of the potatoes, 
however, all the tenemta of this class have 
been obliged to buy meal. On those farms 
I which are held on lease, the laud ia still culti- 
vated on the ' runrig' system. There are five 
such farms on Mr. Mackenzie's property in the 
parish of Lochcarron. One of these is let at 
£48, to eix persons paying .£8 each ^ anotlier 
for £56, to seven men at £8 each ; another 
for .£72, to eight men at .£9 each ; another to 
eight men at X13, 10s., equal to .£108; 
another to eight men at £15 each, equal to 
£120. The cultivation on all of these farms 
is on the 'runrig' system. Their sales of 
stock and wool are made in common, — that is, 
in one lot. Their slock, though not coramou 
property (each man having his own with a 
distinctive mark), are managed in common by 
a person employed for that purpose. The 
tenants of tliie class have paid tlieir rents with 
great punutuality, and have never been in 



arrear to any amount worth mentioning. A 
considerable number of them have money in 
bank. They have their lands at a moderate 
rent, which is no doubt one cause of their 
prosperity. Another cause is, that no one of 
the tenants can subdivide liis share without 
the consent of his co-tenants and of the pro- 
prietor. The co-tenants are all opposed to 
such subdivision of a share by one of their 
number, and practically no sub-division has 
taken place. Their families, therefore, as they 
grow up, are sent out to shift for themselves. 
Some of the children find employment at 
home, — some emigrate to the colonies.' "' 

Of course it is not maintained that this is 
the most profitable way for the proprietor to 
let his lands ; it is not at all improbable that 
by adopting the large-farm system, his rent 
might be considerably increased ; only it shows, 
that when the Ilighlanilers ore loft to them- 
selves, and have fair play and good oppor- 
tunities, they are quite capable of looking niter 
their own interests with success. 

A comparatively recent Highland grievance 
is the clearance off of sheep, and the conver- 
sion of large districts, in one case extending 
for about 100 miles, mto doer forests. Great 
complaint has been made that this was a wanton 
abuse of proprietorship, as it not only dis- 
placed large numbers of [people, but sulatitiited 
for such a useful animal us the sheep, an 
aniraal like the deer, maintained for mere 
sport No doubt the proprietors iind it more 
profitable to lay their lands under deer than 
under sheep, else they would not do it, and by 
all accounts* it requires the same number of 
men to look after a tract of country covered 
with deer, as it would do if the same district 
were under sheep. But it certainly does seem 
a harsh, unjust, and very un-Bntish proceeding 
to depopulate a whole district, as has sometimes 
been done, of poor but respectable and happy 
people, for the mere sake of providing sport 
for a few gentlemen. It is mere sophistry t*i 
justify the substitution of deer for sheep, by 
saj-ing that one as well as the other is killed 
and eaten as food. For thonsands whose 
daily food is mutton, there is not more than 
one who regards venison as anything else thon 
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a rarily ; ami by many it is coiiMdcred un- 
palalable. Landlords at preaent can no doubt 
do wliot they like witb their lands ; but it 
seems to us that in the loQg-run it is profitable 
ueither to them uor to the nation at large, that 
large tracta of ground, capable of maintaining 
such a universally useful aulmal as the sheep, 
or of being divided into farms of a moiletate 
size, should be thrown away on deer, an ani- 
mal of little value but for sport. 

As we have more than once said already, 
the Higlilands are in a state of transition, 
though, we think, near the end of it ; and we 
have no doubt that ecelong both proprietors 
and tenants will find out the way to manage 
the land most profitable for both, and life there 
will be as comfortable, and quiet, and undis- 
turbed by agitations of any kind, as it is in 
any other part of the country. 

Since the dat« of the New Statistical Account 
and of. Sir J. M'Neill'a Eeport, the same pro- 
cesses have been going on in the Highlands 
mth the same results as during the previous 
half century. The old population have in 
many places been removed from their small 
crofts to make way for iaige sheep-farmers, 
sheep having in some districts beon giving 
place to deer, and a largo eniigratiim has been 
going on. Much discontent and bitter writing 
have of course been caused by these proceed- 
ings, but there is no doubt that, as a whole, the 
Highlands are rapidly improving, although 
improvement has doubtless come through much 
tribulation. Except, perhaps, a few of the 
remoter districts, the Highlands generally are 
as fur Forward as the rest of the country. 
Agriculture is as good, the Highland sheep and 
cattle are famous, the peojde are about as com- 
fortable aa lowlanders iu the same circum- 
stances ; education is well diifused ; churches of 
all sects are plentiful, and ere long, doubtless, 
BO far as outward circumstances are concerned, 
there will be no diil'eronce between the High- 
lands and Lowlands. How the universal 
improvement of the Highlands is mainly to be 
accomplished, we shall state in the words of 
Sir John M'NeiD. What he says refers to the 
state of the country during the distress of 1851, 
but they apply equally well at the present day. 

" It is evident that, were the population re- 
duced to the number that can live in tolerable 



comlbrt, that change alone would not secure 
the future prosperity and independence of 
those who remain. It may Ixj doubted whether 
any specific measures calculated to have a 
material influence on the result, could now be 
suggested that have not repeatedly been pro- 
posed. Increased and improved means of 
education would tend to enlighten the people, 
and to fit them for seeking their livelihood 
in distant places, as well as tend to break 
the bonds that now confine them to their 
native localities. But, to accomplish these 
objects, education must not be confined 
to reading, writing, and arithmetic. The 
object of all education is not less to excite 
the desire for knowledge, than to furnish the 
means of acquiring it; and in this respect, 
education in the Highlands is greatly deficient 
Instruction in agriculture and the management 
of stock would facilitate the production of the 
means of subsistence. A more secure tenure 
of the lands they occupy would tend to make 
industrious and respectable crofters more dili- 
gent and successful cultivators. But the 
efiecta of all such measures depends on the 
spirit and manner in which they are carrie<l 
r>ut, as well as on the general management 
with which they are connected throughout a 
series of years. It is, no doubt, in the power of 
every proprietor to promote or retard advance- 
ment, and he is justly responsible for the 
manner in which he uses that power ; but its 
extent appears to have been much overrated. 
The circumstances that determine the progress 
of such a people as the inhabitants of those dis- 
tricts, in the vicinity, and forming a part of a 
great nation far advanced in knowledge and iu 
wealth, appear to be chiefly those which deter- 
mine the amount of intercourse between them. 
Where that intercourse is easy and constant, 
the process of assimilation proceeds rapidly, 
and the result is as certain as that of opening 
the sluices in the aiicending lock of a canal. 
Where that intercourse is impeded, or has not 
been established, it may perhaps be possible 
to institute a separate local civilization, an 
isolated social progress ; but an instance of ite 
successful accomphshment is not to be found 
in those districla. 

" Whatever tends to factlitato and promote 
intercourse between the distressed districts 
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and the more advancetl parts of the countn*. j 
tends to assimilate the habits and modes of 
life of their inhabitants, and, therefore, to pro- 
mote education, industry, good management, 
and eveiything in which the great body ex- 
ceb the small portion that is to be assimi- 
lated to it" 1 

Notwithstanding the immense number of 
people who have emigrated from the High- 
lands during the last 100 years, the population 
of the six chief Highland counties, including 
the Islands, was in 1861 upwards of 100,000 
more than it was in 1755. In the latter year 
the number of inhabitants in Argyll, Inverness, 
Caithness, Perth, Boss, and Sutherland, was 
332,332; in 1790-98 it was 392,263, which, 
by 1821, had increased to 447,307; in 1861 
it had reached 449,875. Thus, although 
latterly, happily, the rate of increase has been 
small compared with what it was during last 
century, any fear of the depopulation of the 
Highlands is totally unfounded. 

Until lately, the great majority of Highland 
emigrants preferred British America to any 
other colony, and at the present day Cape 
Breton, Prince Edward's Island, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and many other districts of 
British North America, contain a large High- 
land population, proud of their origin, and in 
many instances still maintaining their original 
Gaelic. One of the earliest Highland settle- 
ments was, however, in Georgia, where in 
1738, a Captain Mackintosh settled along with 
a considerable number of followers from Inver- 
ness-shire. Hence the settlement was called 
New Invemass.2 The favourite destination, 
however, of the earlier Highland emigrants 
was North Carolina, to which, from about 1760 
till the breaking out of the American war, 
many hundi-eds removed from Skye and other 
of the Western Islands. During that war 
these colonists almost to a man adhered to the 
British Government, and formed tliemselves 
into the Eoyal Highland Emigrant Begiment, 
which did good service, as will be seen in the 
account of the Highland Regiments. At the 
conclusion of the war, many settled in Carolina, 
while others removed to Canada, where land 



* Sir John M^Neiira R^tporl^ xxxviii. xxxix. 
^ The American Gazetteer. l/ond. 1702. 
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was allotted to them by Government That 
the descendants of these earlv settlers still 
cherish the old Highland spirit, is testified to 
by all travellers ; some interesting notices of 
their present condition may l)e seen in Mr David 
Macrae's American Sketches ( 1 869). Till quite 
lately, Gaelic sermons were preached to them, 
and the language of their forefathers we believe 
has not yet fallen into disuse in the district, 
being spoken even by some of the negroes. 
Those who emigrated to this region seem mostly 
to have been tacksmen, while many of the 
farmers and cottars settled in British America. 
Although their fortimes do not seem to have 
come up to the expectations of themselves and 
those who sent them out, still there is no doubt 
that their condition after emigration was in 
almost every respect far better than it was 
before, and many of their descendants now 
occupy responsible and prominent positions 
in the colony, while all seem to be as 
comfortable as the most well-to-do Scottish 
farmers having the advantage of the latter 
in being proprietors of their own farms. 
According to the Earl of Selkirk, who 
himself took out and settled several bands 
of colonists, " the settlers had every incitement 
to vigorous exertion from the nature of their 
tenure. They were allowed to purchase in fee- 
simple, and to a certain extent on credit. 
From 50 to 100 acres were allotted to each 
family at a very moderate price, but none was 
given gratuitously. To accommodate those 
who had no superfluity of capital, they were 
not required to pay the price in full, till the 
third or fourth year of their possession ; and in 
that time an industrious man may have it in 
his power to discharge his debt out of the pro- 
duce of the land itself."^ Those who went out 
without capital at all, could, such was the high 
rate of wages, soon save as much as would 
enable them to undertake the management of 
land of their own. That the Highlanders were 
as capable of hand and good labour as the 
lowlanders, is proved by the way they set to 
work in these colonies, when they were entirely 
freed from oppression, and dependance, and 
charity, and had to depend entirely on their 
own exertions. 

' Selkirk on Emigration^ p. 212. 
1 
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Besides the above settlements, the mass of 
the population in Caledonia County, State of 
New York, are of Highland extraction, and 
there are largo settlements in the State of 
Ohio, besides numerous families and individual 
settlers in other parts of the United States. 
Highland names were numerous among the 
generals of the United States army on both sides 
in the late civil war.^ 

The fondness of these settlers for the old 
country, and all that is characteristic of it, is 
well shown by an anecdote told in Camp- 
bell's Travels in North America (1793). The 
spirit manifested here is, we believe, as strong' 
even at the present day when hundreds will 
flock from many miles around to hear a Gaelic 
sermon by a Scotch minister. Campbell, in his 
travels in British America, mainly undertaken 
with the purpose of seeing how the new Highland 
colonists were succeeding, called at the house 
(»f a Mr Angus Mackintosh on the Nashwack. 
He was from Inverness-shire, and his wife told 
Campbell they had every necessary of life in 
abundance on their own property, but there 
was one thing which she wished much to have 
— that was heather. " And as she had heard 
there was an island in the Gulf of St Law- 
rence, opposite to the mouth of the Merimashee 
river, where it grew, and as she understood 1 
was going tliat way, she earnestly entreated 1 
would bring her two or three stalks, or cows 
as she called it, which she would plant on a 
barren brae behind her house where she sup- 
posed it would grow ; that she made the same 
request to several going that way, but had not 
got any of it, which she knew would greatly 
beautify the place ; for, said she, * This is an 
ugly country that has no heather ; I never yet 
saw any good or pleasant place without it.*" 
Latterly, very large numbers of Highlanders 
have settled in Australia and New Zealand, 
where, by all accounts, they are in every respect 
as successful as the most industri(»us lowland 
emigrants. 

No doubt much immediate suffering and 
bitterness was caused when the Highlanders 
were compelled to leave their native land, 
which by no means treated them kindly ; but 
whether emigration has been disastrous to the 

* Dr iM*Lauehlon'8 paper in Social Science Trans- 
actions for 1863. 



Highlands or not, there can be no doubt of its 
ultimate unspeakable benefit to the Highland 
emigrants themselves, and to the colonies in 
which they have settled. Few, we believe, 
however tempting the offer, would care to quit 
their adopted home, and return to the bleak 
hills and rugged shores of their native land. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

GAELIC LITEKATUKE, LANGUAGE, 

AND MUSIC. 

BY THE REV. THOMAS MACLAU0HLAN,LL.D.,F.S.A.9. 

Extent of GaeHc Htcraturc — Claims of Ireland — Cir- 
cumstances adverse to preservation of Gaelic litc- 
rature~"The Lament of Deirdre"—** The Children 
of Usnoth"— "The Book of Deer"— 'ITie Legend of 
Deer — The memoranda of grants — ITie "Albania 
Duan" — ** Muireadhach Alb&nnach" — Gaelic char- 
ter of 1408 — Manuscripts of the 16th century' — 
**The Dean of Lismore's Book" — Mao^regor, Dean 
of Lismore — ** Ursgeul " — ** Bas Dhiarmaid " — 
Ossian^ Eulogy on Pingnl — Macpherson's Ossian — 
" Fincal " — Cuchulliu's chariot — ** Temora " — 
Smiths Sean Dana" — Ossianic collections — Fin- 
gal's address to Oscar — O&sian's address to the setting 
sun — John Knox's Liturgy— Kirk's Gaelic Psalter — 
Irish Bible — Shorter Catechism — Confession of Faith 
— Gaelic Bihlo — ^Translations from the English — 
Original prose writings-Campbell's Ancient High- 
land Tales— "Maol A Chliobain"— "The man in 
the tuft of wool" — Alexander Macdonald — Macin- 
tyre — Modern poetry — School-books — The Gaelic 
language — Gaelic music. 

The literature of tho Highlands, although not 
extensive, is varied, and has excited not a littJo 
interest in the world of letters. The exist- 
ing remains are of various ages, carrying us 
back, in the estimation of some writers, to tho 
second century, while contributions are making 
to it still, and are likely to be made for several 
generations. 

It has been often said that the literature of 
the Celts of Ireland was much more extensive 
than that of the Celts of Scotland — that tho 
former were in fact a more literarj' people — 
that the ecclesiastics, and medical men, and 
historians {seanachies) of Scotland had less 
culture than those of the sister island, and 
that they must be held thus to have been a 
stage beliind them in civilisation and pro- 
gress. Judging by the remains which exist, 
there seems to be considerable ground for such 
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I cuiiulusLua. iScuLlimd caii produce i)olh.iDg 
liko the MS. collections in poasessioa of Trinity 

llage Dublin, or the Royal Irish Academy. 
There are numerous fra^'mcnts of considerahle 
value in the Advocates' Library, Edinburgh, 
and in the hands of private parties throughout 
Scotland, hut there is notliiugto com jiare with 
the ^ook of Locan, Leab/tar na h-uulhre, oncl 
the other remains of the ancient literary culture 
of Ireland, which exist among the collections 
now brought together in Dublin; nor with 
such remaius of what is called Irish scholar- 
ship as are ta he found in Milan, Brussels, and 
other places on the continent of Europe. 

At the same time there is room for ques- 
tioning how far the claims of Ireland to the 
whole of tliat literature are good. Irish scholars 
are not backward in pressing the claims of 
their own country \a everything of any interest 
that may be colled Celtic. If we acquiesce in 
these claims, Scotland will be left without a 
shred of aught which slie can call her own in 
the way of Celtic literature ; and there is n 
class of Scottish scholars who, somewhat more 
generous than discriminating, have been dis- 
posed to acquiesce but too readily iu those 
claims. We have our doubts aa to Ireland 
having furnished Scotland with its Gaelic popu- 
lation, and we have still stronger doubts as 
to Ireland having been the source of all the 
Celtic literature which she claims. A cer- 
tain class of writerB are at once prepared to 
allow that the Bobhio MSS. and those other 
continental Gaelic MSS. of which Zeuss has 
made such admirable use in his Grammatiet 
Ctiliea, arc all Irish, and they are taken as 
illustrative alike of the 2cal and cidture of the 
early Irish Church. And yet there is no evi- 
dence of such being the case. Tlie language 
certainly is not Irish, nor are the names of encb 
of the writers as are usually associated with the 
writings. Columbanus, the founder of the 
Bobbio Institution, may have been an Irish- 
man, but he may have been a Scotchmuii. He 
may have giiuo from Durrow, but he may have 
gone friim lona. Tlie latter was no less 
famous than the former, and had a stolT of men 
quite as remarkable, We have authentic 
information regarding its ancient history. It 
sent out Aiilan to Northumberland, and numi^ 
reus successors after him, and there is much 



presumptive evidence that many of these cavly 
missionaries took their dejmrture from Scotland, 
and carried with them their Scottish literature 
to the Continent of Europe. And the lan- 
guage of the writers is no evidence to the con- 
trary. In so far as the Gaelic was written at this 
early period.thedialecluBedwas common to lie- 
land and Scotland To say that a work is Irish 
because written in what is called the Irish dia- 
lect is absurd. There was no such thing as an 
Irish dialect. Thewritten language of the whole 
Gaelic race was long the same tliroughont, and 
it would have been impossible for any man to 
have said to which of the sections into which 
that race was divided any piece of writing 
belonged. This has long been evident to men 
who have made a study of the question, but 
recent relics of Scottish Gaelic which have 
come lo light, and have been published, put the 
matter beyond a doubt. Mr Whitley Stokes, 
than whom there is no lietter authority, has 
said of a passage in the " Book of Deer" that the 
language of it is identical with that of the MSS. 
which form the basis of the learned grammar 
of Zeuss : and there can be no doubt that the 
" Book of Deer" is of Scottish anthotshtp. It 
ia diilicult to convince Irish scholars of this, 
but it is no less true on that account Indeed, 
what ia called the Irish dialect has been em- 
ployed for hterary purposes in Scotland down 
to a recent period, the first book in the ver- 
nacular of the Scottish Highlands having been 
printeil so lately as the middle of last century. 
Anil it is important to observe that this lite- 
rary dialect, said to be Irish, ia nearly as far 
apart from the ordinary Gaelic vernacular of 
Ireland as it is from that of Scotland. 

But besides this possibility of having writings 
that are really Scottish countod as Irish from 
their being written in the same dialect, the 
Gaelic literature of Scotland has suffered from 
other causes. Among these were the cliangoe 
iu the ecclesiastical condition of the country 
which took place from time to time. First of 
all there was the change which took place 
under the government of Malcolm III, {Ceann- 
mor) and his sons, whteh led to the downfall 
of tlie ancient Scottish Church, and the sup- 
planting of it by the Eoman Hierarchy. 
Any literature existing in the 12th century 
woidd have been of the older church, and 
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would have little interest for the institution 
which took its place. That there was such 
a literature is obvious from the "Book of 
Deer," and that it existed among all the insti- 
tutions of a like kind in Scotland is a fair and 
reasonable inference from the existence and 
character of that book. Why this is the only 
fragment of such a literature remaining is a 
question of much interest, which may per- 
haps be solved by the fact that the clergy 
of the later church could have felt little in- 
terest in preserving tlie memorials of a period 
which they must have been glad to have seen 
passed away. Then the Scottish Reformation 
and the rise of the Protestant Church, how- 
ever favourable to literature, would not have 
been favourable to the preservation of such 
literature. The old receptacles of such writings 
were broken up, and their contents probably 
destroyed or dispersed, as associated with what 
was now felt to be a superstitious worship. 
There is reason to believe that the Kilbride 
collection of MSS. now in the Advocates* 
Library, and obtained from the family of 
Maclachlan of Kilbride, was to some extent a 
portion of the old library of lona, one of the 
last Abbots of which was a Ferquhard 
M*Lachlan. 

Besides these influences, unfavourable to the 
preservation of the ancient literature of the 
Scottish Highlands, we have the fierce raid 
of Edward I. of England into the country, and 
the carrying away of all the national muni- 
ments. Some of these were in all probabilit}* 
Gaelic. A Gaelic king and a Gaelic kingdom 
were then things not long past in Scotland ; 
and seeing they are found elsewhere, is there 
not reason to believe that among them were 
lists of Scottish and Pictish kings, and other 
documents of historical importance, such as 
formed the basis of those Bardic addresses 
made by the royal bards to the kings on the 
occasion of their coronation? These might 
liave been among the records afterwards in- 
tended to be returned to Scotland, and which 
perished in the miserable shipwreck of the 
vessel that bore them. These causes may 
account for the want of a more extensive 
ancient Celtic literature in Scotland, and for 
tlie more advantageous position occupied in 
tliis respect by Ireland. Ireland neither suf 



fered from the popular feeling evoked at the 
Reformation, nor from the spoliations of an 
Edward of England, as Scotland did. And 
hence the abundant remains still existing of a 
past literature there. 

And yet Scotland does not altogether want 
an ancient Celtic literature, and the past few 
years have done much to bring it to light. It 
is not impossible that among our public li- 
braries and private repositories relics may be 
stDl lying of high interest and historical value, 
and which more careful research may yet bring 
into view. The Dean of Lismore's book has 
only been given to the world within the last 
six years, and more recently still we have the 
" Book of Deer," a relic of the 11th or 12th 
century. 

On taking a survey of this literature, it 
might be thought most natural to commence 
with the Ossianic remains, both on account of 
the prominence which they have received and 
the interest and controversy they have excited, 
and also because they are held by many to have 
a claim to the highest antiquity, — to be the off- 
spring of an age not later than the 2d or 3d 
century. But it is usual to associate literature 
with writing, and as the Gaelic language has 
been a written one from a very early period, 
we think it best to keep up this association, 
and to take up the written remains of the 
language as nearly as may be in their chrono- 
logical order. The first of these to which refer- 
ence may be made is 

The L.vment of Deirdre. 

This poem is found in a MS. given to the 
Highland Society by Lord Bannat3me, and 
now in the archives of the Advocates' Library. 
The date of the MS. is 1208, but there is 
every reason to believe that the poem is of 
much higher antiquity. The preserved copy 
bears to have been written at Glenmasan, a 
mountain valley in the parish of Dunoon, in 
Cowal. The MS. contains other fragments of 
tales in prose, but we shall refer only to the 
poetical story of Deirdre, or, as it is usually 
called in Gaelic, " Dkn Chloinn Uisneachain." 
The tale is a famous one in the Highlands, 
and the lieroes of it, the sons of Usnoth, have 
given name to Dun Mhac Uisneachain, or Dun 
Mac Sniocbain, said to be the Roman Bere^ 
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THE LAMENT OF DEIRDRE. S9 


gonium, in the pflrish of Ardchattan in Argj'le- 1 poem ns it appears in the Report of the Higli- 






Bliire. We give the following version of lliy 1 land Society on the Poems of Ossian {p. 298). 








KiigliJih TrnMlation. 








Do dtA Dcardir ar a hiiK ar erirJiM .■/«««, «3'« Drinirt leolad bade on tht lafl of Alban, nnrf mng 








TO than an Laoidh ■- thU lay .■- 








lomuD lir in tir ud thoir, lieloved is that eastern kn.l. 








All* oana linguitaibh Al!« (SuotlnDd), with iU lakes. 








Nocha ticfuiiui eisdi Ule UU that 1 might not deixirt from il, 








Hana tisaia le Naias. Unloas 1 vers to go with Nam ! 








luiuain Dun FiOIiEba is Dun Finn Belovnl U Dunligba anil Duiiliri. 








lainain in Dun as a cinn IteloTad is the Uua above it. 








Inmain Inis Dmiiindo Deloied ia luiailraiTen (Imntrvnlrh !), 








U inmaio Dun SUibnei. And belave.1 ia Dun Sween. 








CniU cuaD gar tiguadb Ainnle mo nuar The ToreHt of the aei> to nrliicb Aionle wouM come, 








Facair lim ab bitan alas! 

Is Naiso an oirear Allun. I leav^ for ev«r. 














Gleod Laidb do choUaiu fm niboinuin i^aoiiiih And Nnoa, on the sescnast of Atban. 








laag is Bieng is saill bniich Qlen Lay (Glen Luy ?), I would aleep by ila genlli! 
Fali mo efiud an Olend laigh. mumur. 














GUnd masain ard a crimh geal a gasam Fiah and veaigon. and the fat of meat boilsd. 








Do nitnus colladh eorrach Such noald bo mj roml in Glen Lay. 








Oa Inbhar mungneh Uiuain. Olenmaaan t High ia its wild garlic, fair i*! 








Glend Eitchi ana do toglihu.i mo died li^h branches. 








Alaiud a Gdh iar nrirghe I would sleep wakefully 








Ho Chen Glend Urchaidh Glen Etive 1 m which 1 raised my fint hnusa, 














lU h«1h in GUnd direach dromchain Delightful were ita grovea on riaing 
Uallaha feara aoisi ma Naiae When the sun stmck on Glen Etive. 














An Glend IJn^hatdh. My delight was Glen Urchoy ; 








GUnd da niadh It is the straight vale of many ridges. 








Md Chen gacli fear da im dual Jovful isere his fellowa around Naos 








U binn guth «UBcb In Glen Urchay. 

Ar crafib chniim Glendaruadh ((JUndnrad ?), 














Ar in mbinit oa GlL-imdarundh My delight la every man who belongs to iL 








Inmain Draieben is tren traigh Sweet is th^ voii^c of the cuckuo 
Inmain Auicld in ghainimh glnm On the bending tree, 














Hocb* tiolUin fisde anoir Rweet ia it above GUndaruailh. 








Uatia tisoinn Urn Inmain. Ikkved is Orayen of the soanding ahore 1 

BcUwd is Avich (Dilavich f) of tliE putt sand. 














Oh that I might not leave the out 








Unless it were to come along with me ! fcloved- 
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There ia aome change in the tranalation as 


was reciprocated, and Naoa and Ueirdre, by 


^^H 






ccmparod with that given in the Kighhind 


which name the young woman waa called, fled 


^^^1 






Society's Beport, the laeaning, however, being 


to Scotland, accompanied by Ainle and Ardan, 








nearly identical in both. The tale to which 


the brothers of Naos. Here they were kindly i 








thia mournful lyrie ia attached,— the atory of 


received by the king, and had lands given them 








the children of Uanoth and their aad fate. 


for their support. It ia not unlikely that theae | 








bears that Conor was king of Ulster. Visiting 


lands were in the neighbourhood of Dun 








on one occasion the house of Feilim, his aean- 


Mhac Uisneiicliain in Lorn. Here they lived 








flcAiV, Fedim'a wife, waa delivered of a daughter 


long and happily. At length Conor desired 








■while the king was in the houaa Cathbad the 


their return, and sent a mesaenger to Scotland, 








Pruid, who was present, prophesied that many 










disasters should befal Ulster on account of the 


laiul if they would but return. Duirdro strongly 
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child then bom. The king resolved to bring 


objected, fearing the treachery of Conor, but 








her up aa his own fiiture wife, and for this 


she waa overruled by the urgency of her hus- 
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end enclosed her in a tower where she was 


band and his brothers. They left Scotland, 
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eseludod from all intercourse with men, except 


Deirdro composing and singing the above 
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Iter tutor, her nurse, and au attendant called 


mournful lay. In Ireland they wore at first 
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Lavarcam. It happened that in the couree of 


received with apparent kindness, but soon after 








time, by laeaiia of this Lavarcam, she came to 










see Naos, the son of Uanoth. She at once 


by Conor and his men. and after deeds of 
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formed a warm affection for him; the affection 


matchless valour the three brothers were put 
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to death, in defiance of Conor*8 pledge. The 
broken hearted Deirdre cast herself on the 
grave of Naos and died, having first composed 
and sung a lament for his death. This is 
one of the most touching in the catalogue of 
Celtic tales ; and it is interesting to observe 
the influence it exerted over the Celtic mind 
by its efiect upon the topographical nomen- 
clature of the country. There are several Dun 
Deirdres to be found stilL One is prominent 
in the vale of the Nevis, near Fortwilliam, and 
another occupies the summit of a magnificent 
rock overhanging Loch Ness, in Stratherrick. 
Naos, too, has given his name to rocks, and 
woods, and lakes ranging from Ayrshire to 
Inverness-shire, but the most signal of all is 
the great lake which fills the eastern portion 
of the Caledonian valley, Loch Ness. The 
old Statistical Account of Inverness states 
that the name of this lake was understood to 
be derived from some mythical person among 
the old Celts ; and there can be little doubt 
that the person was Naos. The lake of Naos 
(Naise in the genitive), lies below, and over- 
hanging it is the Tower of Deirdre. The pro- 
pinquity is natural, and the fact is evidence of 
the great antiquity of the tale. 

There are other MSS. of high antiquity in 
existence said to be Scotch; but it is sufficient 
to refer for an account of these to the Appendix 
to tlie Report of the Highland Society on the 
Poems of Ossian, an account ^vTitten by an 
admirable Celtic scholar, Dr Donald Smith, 
the brother of Dr John Smith of Campbel- 
town, so distinguished in the same field. 

The next relic of Celtic literature to which 
wo refer is 

The Book of Deer. 

This is a vellum MS. of eighty-six folios, 
about six inches long by three broad, discovered 
in the University Library of Cambridge, by 
Mr Bradshaw, the librarian of the University. 
It had belonged to a distinguished collector of 
"books. Bishop Moore of Norwich, and after- 
wards of Ely, whose library was presented to 
the University more than a century- ago. Tlic 
chief portion of the lx>ok is in Latin, and is 



said to be as old as the 9 th century. Tins 
portion contains the Gospel of St John, and i 
portions of the otlier three Gospels. The MS. 
also contains part of an Office for the visitation 
of the sick, and the Apostles* Creed. There is 
much interest in this portion of the book as 
indicative of the state of learning in the Celtic 
Church at the time. It shows that the eccle- 
j siastics of that Church kept pace with the ago 
in which tliey lived, that they knew their 
Bible, and could both ^vrite and read in 
Latin. The MS. belonged to a Culdee estab- 
lishment, and is therefore a memorial of the 
ancient Celtic Church. It is a pity that we 
possess so few memorials of that Church, con- 
vinced as we are that, did we know the truth, 
many of the statements made regarding it by 
men of a different age, and belonging to a 
differently constituted ecclesiastical system, 
would be found to be unsupported by the 
evidence. It is strange that if the Culdee 
establishments were what many modem writers 
make them to have been, they should have had 
so many tokens of their popularity as this 
volume exhibits ; and we know well that that 
Church did not fall before the assaults of a 
hostile population, but before those of a hostile 
king. 

But the more interesting portion of the 
Book of Deery in connection with our inquiry, 
will be found in the Gaelic entries on the 
margin and in the vacant spaces of the volume. 
These have all been given to the world in the 
recent publication of portions of the book by 
the Spalding Club, under the editorship of 
Dr John Stuart. Celtic scholars are deeply 
indebted to the Spalding Club for this admir- 
able publication, and although many of them 
will differ from the editor in some of the views 
which he gives in his accompanjing disquisi- 
tions, and even in some of the readings of the 
Gaelic, they cannot but feel indebted to him 
for the style in which he has furnishml thom 
with the original, for it is really so, in the 
plates which the volume contains. On these 
every man can comment for himself and form 
his own inferences. We have given ns in 
this !itS. 



THE LEGEND OF DEER. 



The Legekd of Deeb. 



ColnmcUle acosdrostin laaa cosgn^ addlU tan- 
K>tor ihi marroalsef! dia doib kodic ubbunlnbiiir aciu- 
b6de crutlinea robomormuir bdchao arn){iaD ncDBiwiii 
Tothidiiaig doib ingathrdig ediu insarre gabraitli omor- 
mier acuM^tbiiste.tiiDBator udntbU aen incathniig e!e 
souodorilsD ricDluiiiciIIe si iiuTalldn diirath d£ acua- 
dorodlmg ariuiiioriiiier'i'bddd Koiidas tabrid d6 Bcna- 
nithirat atuarcigab mac dil galur iamcrc nagl'^"^'^ ncus- 
roboniarib act uiUbca iiincD dochuid imnonaacr 
dattac nogUnc gouiIenilaM einacdii lea inmaa gondiadd a 



al&ut^ 



flerecBoi 
aciisil<)t 



Eagliah Tranilation. 
Columcille and Droatao, aon of CoEgr«g, hU pnpil, 
came Iroai 1 as Ood revealed to thoni tii Aberdour, aDtl 
Beds the Pict waa Harmaor of liuahan bcfon them, 
and it was he who gifled to tliem that town in tree- 
dom for over from iiiormaor and toiaeach. Aftet ihat 
thof came to another town, and it pleaaed ColumoUJA, 
for it waa full of the grace oF QoJ, and he aaked it uf 
the Morniaor, tbat ia Bede, that Ue would give it to 
him, and he would not give it, and a son of nia touk 
after rvfuaiiig the clerics, and he waa dead 



[6rat iaedbairt dofb nacloic intiprat but a littlo. After that the Mor 









and L g 



acustanic alante di; larWiD donit DoUutncille dddroa- tbat health might come to him. and he gnre 

lAn inchadnii^ niu aviurnabenact acuafomcaib im- nffering to tlietn from Cloch nn tiprat (the atone of the 

hrether gebe tuuiid ris nnbad blienec buadacc tangator well) aa lar as Cloch Fit mac Qnrnad (Ibe slono of 

dears droitnn Bracarlhain frt eolhimcille rolaboir ritniacgarnad). They made the j<niyor, and health 

1 Teft the word, 

le (Deara) 



columcille l^cir di 



Such ia tihe legenj of llie foiintlution of the 
old monastery of Deer, as preecired in thiB book, 
and written probably in tlie twelfth century. It 
was in all probability hundod down from tho 
close of the sixth or from a later period, but it 
must not be foryotten that a period of six hun- 
dred years hnd elapsed between tlie evonta here 
roconled and t!ie record itself aa it appeara 
It is hard to say whether Columba ever made 
this exjieditioti to Buchan, or whether Drostan, 
whose name is in all likelihood British, lived 
in the time of Columba. The Aberdeen 
Breviary makes him nephew of the saint, but 
there is no mention of hira in this or any 
other connection by early ecclesiastical writers, 
and there is every reason to beliovo that he 
belonged to a later period. It was of some 
consequence at this time to connect any such 
establishment as that at Deer with the name of 
Columba. There is nottung improbable in its 
having been founded by Drostan. 

It is interesting to observe several things 
which are brought to light by this legend of 
the twelfth century. It teaches us what the 
men of the period believed regarding the sixth. 
The ecclesiastics of Deer believed that their 
own institution had been foundej so early as 
the sixth century, and dearly that they were 
the successors of the founders. If this be true, 
gospel light shone among the Picte of Buchan 
almost as soon as among the people of lona. 
It has been maintained that previous to Co- 
lumba's coming tn Scotland ihu country hail felt 



After that CollumciUe g 
to Drostan, and he hleased It, 
Whosoever cornea against it, let 

lived or Buo(-ei>aful. Drostan's li 

separating fron. CollnmciUe. UollnniciUe said. Let 

Deer (Tear) l« its name from bea 



powerfully the influence of Cliristianity,' and 
the legend of Deer would seem to corroborate 
the statement. From the palace of Brude the 
king, in the neighbourhood of Invornesa, on to 
the dwelling of the Jlorraa^ir, or Governor of 
Bucliaa, Christianity occupied the country so 
early as the age of Columba. But this is a 
legend, and must not be made more of than it 
is worth. Then this legend gives us some 
view of the civil policy of tlie sixth century, as 
the men of the twelfth viewed it. ITin chief 
governor of Buchan Was Bedp, the saros name 
with that of the venerable Northumbrian 
historian of the eighth century. He is simply 
designated as Cruthneo (Cniithnoach) or the 
Pict, Was this because there were other in- 
habitants in tile country besides Ficts at the 
time, or because they wore Picta in contrast 
with the people of that day f Tlio probability 
is, that these writers of the twelfth century 
designated Bede aa a Pict, in contradistinction 
to themselves, who were probably of Scotic 
origin. Then the names in tliie document are 
of interest. Besides tliat of Bede, wo have 
Drostan and Cosgreg, his father, and Garnaid. 
Bede, Drostan, Cosgreg, and Garnaid, are 
names not known in the Gaelic nomenclature 
of Scotland or Ireland. And there are names 
of places, Abeniohhoir, known as Abenlour to 
this day, Buchan also in daily use, Cloch in 
lipratnot known now, and Pit mac garuftid also 

' Earl!/ SaMiih Church, y. lie. 
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become obsolete. Aberdobhoir (Aberdwfr) is 
purely a British name ; Buchan, derived from 
the British Bwch, a cow, is also British ; Pit 
mac gamaid, with the exception of the Mac, is 
not Gaelic, so that the only Gaelic name in the 
legend is Cloch in tiprat, a merely descriptive 
term. This goes far to show what the cha- 
racter of the early topography of Scotland 
really is. 

Then there is light thrown upon the civil 
arrangements of the (Celtic state. We read 
nothing of chiefs and clans, but we have Mor- 
maors (great officers), and Toiseachs (leaders), 
the next officer in point of rank, understood 
to be connected with the military arrangements 
of the country, the one being the head of the 
civil and the other of the military onranisation. 
At this time there was a Celtic kingdom in 
Scotland, with a well established and well 
organised government, entirely different from 
what appears afterwards under the feudal 
system of the Ajiglo-Saxons, when the people 
became divided into clans, each under their 
separate chiefs, waging perpetual war with each 
other. Of all this the Book of Deer cannot 
and does not speak authoritatively, but it 
indicates the belief of the twelfth century with 
regard to the state of the sixth. 

The farther Gaelic contents of the Book of 
Deer are notices of grants of land conferred by 
the friends of the institution. None of these 
are real charters, but the age of charters had 
come, and it was important that persons hold- 
ing lands should have some formal title to 
them. Hence the notices of grants inscribed 
on the margin of this book, all without date, 
save that there is a copy of a Latin charter of 
David I., who began his reign in the year 
1124. 

The memoranda of grants to the monastery 
are in one case headed with the following 
blessing — Acus heniiact inchomded arcecmor- 
tnar acusarcedosech chomallfas acusdanml 
daneis, " And the blessing of the one God on 
every governor and every leader who keeps 
this, and to their seed afterwaitls." The first 
grant recorded follows immediately after the 
legend given above. It narrates that Com- 
geall mac eda gave from Orti to Furene to 
Golumba and to Drostan ; that Moridacn 
l^rMorcunn gave Pit mac Garnait and Acha«l 



toche temni, the former being Mormaor and 
the latter Toiseach. Matain M'Caerill gave a 
Mormaor's share in Altin (not Altere, as in the 
Spalding Club's edition), and Culn (not Culii) 
M'Batin gave the share of a Toiseach. Dom- 
nail ArGiric and Maelbrigte M'Cathail gave 
Pett in muilenn to Drostan. Cathal M'Mor- 
cunt gave Achad naglerech to Drostan. Dom- 
nall M'Ruadri and Malcolum M'Culeon gave 
Bidbin to God and to Drostan. Malcolum 
M'Cinatha (Malcolm the Second) gave a king's 
share in Bidbin and in Pett M'Gobroig, and 
two davachs above Rosabard. Malcolum 
M'Mailbrigte gave the Delerc. Malsnecte 
M'Luloig gave Pett Malduib to Drostan. 
Domnall M*Meic Dubhacin sacrificed every 
offering to Drostan. Cathal sacrificed in the 
same manner his Toiseach's share, and gave 
the food of a hundred every Christmas, and 
every Pasch to God and to Drostan. Kenneth 
Mac meic Dobarcon and Cathal gave Alterin 
alia from Te (Tigh) na Camon as far as 
the birch tree between the two Alterins. 
Domnall and Cathal gave Etdanin to God 
and to Drostan. Cainneach and Domnall and 
Cathal sacrificed all these offerings to God and 
to Drostan from beginning to end free, from 
Mormaors and from Toiseachs to the day of 
judgment. 

It will be observed that some of the words in 
this translation are different from those given 
in the edition of the Spalding Club. Some 
of the readings in that edition, notwithstand- 
ing its general accuracy, are doubtful In 
the case of tietfie na camonCf unless tlie ue 
is understood as standing for /rom, there is no 
starting point at aU in the passage describing 
the grant. Besides, we read Altin allend, as 
the name of Altin or Alterin in another grant. 
This seems to have escaped the notice of the 
learned translator. 

These grants are of interest for various rea- 
sons. We have first of all the names of the 
grantees and others, as the names common 
during the twelfth and previous centuries, for 
these grants go back to a period earlier than the 
reign of Malcolm the Second, when the first 
change began to take place in the old Celtic 
system of polity. We have such names as Com- 
geall Mae Eda, iprohMy Mac Aaidh, or, as spelt 
now in English, Mackay ; Moridach M'Mor- 
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eutm (Morgan), or, aa now spelt, M'Morraii; 
Matain MCaerill, Matthew M'Kerroll ; Cain 
M'Baiin, Colin M'fieau; Domknall M'Giriij, 
Donald M'Erig (Gregor or Eric)); Malbri'jte 
iPCaikail, Gilbert M'KaU ; Ctitlutl APMor- 
euni, Cathal M'Moiran ; Doinhnall M'Rtutdri, 
Donald M'Kury; Mfdeulam JifCuleon, Mnlcolm 
M'Coiin ; Malolwn AfCinnatha, Malcolm 
M'Kenneth, now M'Kenzie. This wna king 
Malcolm the Second, whose Celtic designation 
is of the same character Svitli that of the other 
parties in the notice. Mnloolum M' Mailbriijte, 
Malcolm M'Malbride; the nearest approach to 
the latter name iu present use is Gilbert. 
Molanocte M'Luloig, Mulnnechlii M'LHlaieh. 
The fonncr of these names is obsolete, but 
M'LuIlicb is kuo'^vn as a auruarae to this day. 
Domnoll M'Meic Diibbocin (not Dubhactn), 
the latter name not known now. The name 
Vijbhutron is the genitive of Dubharcu, an 
Otter. Tlie names of animals were frequently 
applied to moo at the time among the Celts. 
The father of King Bmde was Mialcku, a 
greyhound. Loilijheaek (Lulach), a man's 
uarae, is in reality a milch cow. 

The next set of grants entered on the mar- 
gin of tliis remarkable record ore as follows ; 
— Doachad M'Meic Bead meo Hidid (pro- 
bably the same with Eda, and therefore Aoidh), 
gave Acchad Modchor to Christ and to Dros- 
lan and to Coluimcjlle ; Maloclii aud Comgell 
and Gillecriosd M'Fingun witnesses, and Mill- 
coluim M'Molini. C-ormac M'Cenncdig gave as 
for as Sculi merlec. Comgell M'Caennaig, the 
Toiseach of Clan C-anan, gave to Christ and 
to Droetan and to ColumcLlle as far as the 
Gortlie roor, at the part nearest to AJdio 
Alenn, from Dubuci to Lurchara, both hill and 
field free from Toiseachs for ever, and a blessing 
on those who observe, and a curse on those 
who oppose this. 

The names here are different from those in 
the former entry, with few exceptions. Tliey 
are Duncan, son of Macbeth, son of Hugh or 
Ay, Malachi, Comgall, Gilchrist M'Kjunun, 
and Malcolm M'ltlillan, Comgall M'Caennaig 
(M'Coinnich or M'Kenzie 1) In this entry wc 
have the place which is read Altere and 
Alterin by Mr "Whitley Stokes. It is here 
entered as Aldin Alenn, as it is in a former 
grant entered as AHin. In no case is ttie 



er written in full, so that Alterin is a guess. 
But there is no doubt that Aldin Almn 
and Alterin alia are the same place. If it 
be Alterin the Alia may mean rough, atony, 
as opposed to a more level and smooth place 
of the same name. It will be observed that 
iu this entry the name of a clan appears 
Claude Canan (Clann Chanain). There was 
such a clan in Argyleahire who were treasurers 
of the Argylo feraily, and derived their name 
from the Gaelic Cmii, a Tax, It is not impro- 
bable that the name in Buchan might have 
been applied to a family of hereditary tax- 
gatherers. 

The next series of grants entered on the 
margin of the " Book of Deer" are ns follows : 
— Coibain Mnnnaor of Buchan, and Eva, 
daughter of Gartnait, his wife, and Donoatic 
M'Silhig, the Toiseach of Clenni Moi^ainn, 
sacriiiced all the offerings to God and to 
Drostan, and to Columcilli, and to Peter the 
Apostle, from oil the exactions made on a 
portion of four davaehs, from the high monas- 
teries of Scotland generally and the high 
churches. The witnesses are Btocein and 
Cormac, Abbot of Turbnuiid, and Morgaan 
M'Donuchflid, and Gilli Petair JI'Doiuichaid, 
and Malu^chin, and the two M'Matni, and the 
chief men of Buchan, all as witnesses in Elaiu 
(EUon). 

The names in this entry ara Colban, the 
mormaor, a name obsolete now — although it 
would seem to apjiear in M'Cubbin— Eva, and 
Gartnait. The former seems to have been the 
(.!aelic form of Eve, and the latter, the name 
of Eva's father, is gone out of use, unless it 
appear in W'fJarthy — Donnalic (it is Donna- 
chac, B* transcribed in the edition of the Spald- 
ing Club), M'.Sithig or Donnalic M'Keich, the 
surname well known still in the Uigldanda — 
Brocein, the little badger, Cormac, Morgan, 
Gillepfdair, Jilalierkin, the servant of Each- 
ainn or Hector, and M'Matni or M'Mahon, the 
English Matheson. There is another instance 
here of a clan, the clan Morgan, 

The most of these names must be understood 
merely as patronymic, the son tilled, ocoonl- 
ing to the Celtic custom, after the name of his 
father. There is no reason to think that these 
were clan names in the usual sense. King 
Malcolm II. is called MaUolum M'Cinnalha, 
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or Malcolm the son of Kenneth, but it would 
be sufficiently absurd to conclude that Malcolm 
was a Mackenzie. And yet there are two 
clans referred to in these remarkable records, 
the clan Canan and the clan ^lorgan. There 
is no reason to believe that either the Buch- 
anans of Stirlingshire or of Argyleshire had 
any connection with the tribe of Canan men- 
tioned here ; but it is possible that the Mackays 
of the Reay country, whose ancient name was 
Clan Morgan, may have derived their origin 
from Buchan. It is interesting to observe 
that the Toiseachs are associated with these 
clans, ComgelL Mac Caeniiaig being called the 
Taiseach of Clan Canan, and Donnulic M'Sithiij 
the ToiseacJi of Clan Morgan, although neither 
of the men are designated by the clan name. 
It would seem that under the Monnaora the 
family s^'stem existed and was acknowledged, 
the MonmiiYT being the representative of the 
long, and the Toiseach the head of the sept, 
who led his followers to battle when called 
upon to do so. At the same time the clan 
system would seem to have been in an entirely 
lUftercnt condition from that to which it at- 
tained after the introduction of tlie feudal 
system, when the chiefs for the first time got 
feudal titles to their lands. 

Many other inferences miglit be made from 
these interesting records. It is enough, how- 
ever, to say that they prove beyond a ques- 
tion the existence of a literary culture and . a 
social organisation among the ancient Celts 
for which they do not always get credit ; and 
if such a book existed at Deer, what reascm is 
there to doubt that similar books were nume- 
rously dispersed over the other ecclesiastical 
institutions of the countrj- ] 



A eolcha Alban uile, 
A shhiagh feuta foltbhiiidhe, 
Cia ceud ghabhail, an e61 duilih, 
Ro ghabhasilair AU)anbruigli. 

Albanus ro fhabh, li^ a shlogh, 
Mac sen oinicrc Isicon, 
Drathair is Briutus gan brath, 
raitear Alba eathrach. 

Ro ionnarb a brathair bras, 
TJriotus tor nmir n-Icht-n-amhnas, 
Ro gabh Briutus Albain ain, 
Go rinn fhiadhnach Fotudain. 

Fota iar m- Briutus m-blaith, ni-bil, 
Ro chabhsad Clanna Nomhidh, 
Krgfan iar toacht as a Icing, 
Do aithlo thoghla thuir Conuing. 



There is one curious entry towards the close 
of the MS. — " Forchuhus caichduini imbia 
an'ath in lehran colli, aratardda btndachl 

foranmain in trnagan rodscribai 7," 

which is thus translated by Mr Whitley 
Stokes : — " Be it on the conscience of every 
one in whom shall be for grace the booklet 
with splendour: that he give a blessing on the 
soul of the wretchock who wrote it" 

This is probably the true meaning of the 
Gaelic. But the original might be rendered 
in English by the following translation : — 
" Let it be on the conscience of each man 
in whom shall be for good fortune the 
booklet with colour, that he give a blessing 
on tlie soul of the poor one who wrote it." 
Rath is good fortune, and li is colour, referring 
probably to the coloured portions of the writ- 
ing, and Truaghan is the Gaelic synonym of 
the " misenis " or " miserimus " of the old 
Celtic church. Mr Whitley Stokes, as quoted 
by Dr Stuart, says (p. Ix), " In point of Ian 
guage this is identical with the oldest Irish 
glosses in Zeuss' Graminatica Celiica" 

The Albanic Duan. 

This relic of Celtic literature might have 
been taken as chronologically preceding the 
Book of Deer, but while portions of the latter 
are looked upon as having been written pre- 
vious to the ninth century, the former, si* 
far as we know, is of the age of Malcolm III. 
It is said to have been sung by the Gaelic 
bard of the royal house at the coronation of 
Malcolm. It is transcribed here as it appears 
in the Clironicles of the Picts and Scots, where 
it is given as copied from the M'Firbis MS. 
in the Royal Irish Academy : — 

English Translation, 

Ye learned of Alban altoffether 

Ye people shy, yellow -haired 

Which was the first invasion, do ye know 

That took the land of Alban ? 

Albanus took it, active his men, 
That famous son of Isacon, 
The brother of Briutus without guile 
From whom Alba of the ships is said. 

Briutus banished his Iwld brother 

Over the stormy sea of Icht. 

Briutus took the beautiful Alban 

To the tempestuous promontory of Fotndan. 

Long after Briutus the noble, the good, 

The race of Neimhidh took it, 

Firglan, after coming out of his ship 

After the dcstniction of the tower of Conaiug. 
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Crnithnigh ros gabhsad iarttaiu, 
Tar ttiacbtain a h-Krean-mhuigh, 
.X.righ tri tiehid righ run, 
Gabhsad diobh an Cruithean-chlar. 

Cathluan au ced righ diobh -soin, 
Aisnedhfead daoibh go cumair, 
liob e an righ degheanach dhibh 
An cur calnia Cusaiutin. 

Clanna Eathach ina n-diaigh, 
Gabhsad Albain iar n-airdghliaidh, 
Clanna Conairc an chaomhfhir, 
Toghaidhe na treun Ghaoidhil. 

Tri mcc Ere mec Eachdach ait, 
Triar fuair beannachtair Patraicc, 
Ghabhsad Al})ain, ard a n-gus, 
Loam, Fearghus, is Aonghiis. 

Dech m*blia<lhna Loam, ler bladh, 
I fflaitheas Oirir Alban, 
Tar cs Loarn fhel go n-gus, 
Seacht ni-bliudhna lichcat Fearghus. 

Donihangart mac d'Fheargus ard, 
Aireanih cuig m bliadhan m-biuthgarg, 
A .XXXI in. gan troM, 
Do Comghall mac Domhangoirt. 

Da bhliadhan Conaing gan tair. 
Tar es Comhghaill do Gobhran, 
Ti bliadhna lo cuig gan roinn 
Ba ri Conall mac Comhglioill. 

Ccthre bliadhna ficheat tall 

l)a ri Aodhan na n-iol-rann, 

Dech m- bliadhna fo seacht seol n-gle, 

I fflaitheas Eathach buidhe. 

Connchadh Cearr raithe, rel bladh, 
A .XVI , dia mac Fcarchar, 
Tar CM Ferchair, feaghaidh rainn, 
.XII II. bliadhna Domhuaill. 

Tar es Domhnaill brie na ra-bla, 
Conall, Dunghall .X. m*bliadhna, 
.XIII. bliadhna Domhnaill duinn 
Tar es Dunghail is Chonail. 

Maolduin mac Conaill na ccreach 
A .XVII. do go dlightheach, 
Fcarchair fadd, feagha Icat, 
Do chaith bliadhain thar .XX. 

Da bliadhain Eachdach na-n-e«ch, 
Ko ba calma an ri rightheach, 
Aoin bhliadhain ba naith iarttain, 
Aiuceallach rnaith mac Fearchair. 

Seachd m-bliadhna I'hinghail dein, 
Acus a ceither do Ail]>en, 
Tri bliadhna Muireadhiogh mhnith, 
.XXX. do Aodh na ardfhlaith. 

A ceathair iicheat, nir fhann. 
Do bhliadhnaibh do chaith Domhnall, 
Da bhliadhain Conaill, cem n-gle. 
Is a ceathair Chonail ele. 

Naoi m-bliadhna Cusaintin chain, 
A naoi Aongusa ar Albain, 
Cethrc bliadhna Aodha ain. 
Is a tri deng Eoghanaiu. 

Triocha bliadhain Cionaoith chmaidh, 
A ceathair Domhnall drechroaidh, 
. XXX. bliadhain co na bhrigh, 
Don churadh do Cusaintin. 



The Cmithne took it after that 
On coming out of Erin of the plain, 
Suveutv noble kings of them 
Took the Cruithnean plain. 

Cathluan was the first king of tlsem, 
I tell it you in order, 
The last king of them wi\s 
The brave hero Constantine. 

The children of Eoohy after them 
Seized Alban after a great light, 
The children of Conair, the gentle man, 
The choice of the brave Gael. 

Three sons of Ere the son of Eochy the joyous. 
Three who got the blessing of Patrick, 
{Seized Alban ; great was their courage. 
Lorn, Fergus, and Angus. 

Ten years to Lorn, by which was renown, 
In the sovereignty of Oinr Alban, 
After Lorn the generous and strong 
Seven and twenty years to Fergus. 

Domangart, son of the great Fergus, 
Had the number of five terrible years. 
Twenty-four years without a fight 
Were to Comghall son of Domangart. 

Two years of success without contempt 
-fVfter Comghall to Gobhran. 
Three years with five without division 
Was'king Conall son of Comghall. 

Four and twenty peaceful years 
Was king Aodhan of many songs. 
Ten years with seven, a true tale, 
In sovereignty Eochy buy. 

Connchadh Cearr a quarter, star of renown, 
^iixteen years to his son Ferchai*, 
^Vfter Ferchar, see the poems. 
Thirteen years to Donald. 

After Donald breac of the shouts. 
Was Conall, Dungal ten years, 
Thirteen years Donald Donn 
After Dungid and Conall. 

Maolduin, son of Conall of spoils, 
Seventeen years to him rightfully. 
Ferchar fadd, see you it 
Spent one year over twenty. 

Two years was Eochy of steeds, 
Bold was the king of palaces. 
One year was king after that 
Aincellach the good, son of Ferchar. 

Seven years was Dungal the imi>etuou9, 
And four to Ailpin. 
Three years Murdoch the good. 
Thirty to Aodh as high chief. 

Eighty, not feeble 
Years did Donald spend. 
Two years Conall, a noble course, 
And four another Conall. 

Nine years Constantine the mild, 
Nine Angus over Alban, 
Four years the excellent Aodh, 
And thirteen Eoghanan. 

Thirty years Kenneth the hanly, 
Four Donald of ruddy face, 
Thirty years with effect 
To the hero, to Constantino. 
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Da bhliadhain, ba daor a dath, 
Da brathair do Aodh fhionnscothach, 
Domhnall mac Cusaintin chain, 
Ro chaith bliailhaiu fa cheathair. 

Cnsaintin ba calina a ghleac, 
Ko chaith a se is da f hi cheat, 
Maolcoluira cethre bliadhna, 
londolbh a h-ocht airdriagln. 

Seacht m -bliadhna Dubhod deL 
Acus a ceathair Cuilen, 
A .XXVII, OS gach cloinn 
Do Cionaoth mac Maolcholuim. 

Seacht m- bliadhna Cusaintin cluin 
Acus a ceathair Macdhnibh 
Triochadh bliadhain, breacaid rainn 
Ba ri Monaidh Maolcoluim. 

Se bliadhna Donnchaid glain gaoith 
.XVII. bliadhna mac Fionnlaoich 
Tar es Mecbenthaidh go m-blaidh 
.vii mis i fflaithios Lughlaigh. 

Maolcholuim anosa as ri, 

Mac Donnchaidh dhata dhrechbhi, 

A re nocha n-fidir neach, 

Acht an t-eolach as eolach 

A eolclia 

Da righ for chaogad, clnine. 
Go mac Donnchaidh drech ruire. 
Do shiol £rc ardghlain anoir, 
Gabhsad Aibain, a eolaigh. 

Although this poem is given in Gaelic as it 
appears in the Chronicles of the Picts and 
ScotSy^ the English translation dijffers in some 
places. At p. 60 Tri bliadhna fo cuig^ is 
trarslated by Mr Skene "three years five 
times," while in the same page dech in- 
bliadhna fo seacht is translated "ten years 
and seven." There is no apparent ground for 
such a distinction. So in p. 61 centliar ficheatj 
eighty, is translated "four and twmty," whicli 
is at variance with the usus of the Gaelic lan- 
guage. The above translation seems the true 
one. 

This poem is manifestly of great antiquity 
and of deep historical interest. Of the author- 
ship little is known. It has been suggested 
that it is of Irish origin.* This is possible, for 
judging by the sjmchronisms of Flann Mainis- 
treach, the Irish seanachies were well infonned 
on Scottish matters. But whether Irish or 
not, the whole poem refers to Scotland, and is 
entitled to a place among the Celtic remains 
of the country. It is our oldest and most 
authentic record of the Scottish kings, and in 

« P. 57. 

* Fo here and elsewhere in the poem seems to re- 
present /a, upon, rather than ar, as Mr Skene sup- 

lK)Se8. 

* ClironicUs of the Picts and Scots, Int. p. xxxvii. 



Two years, sad their complexion, 
To his brother Aodh the youthfully fair, 
Donald, son of Constaiitine the mild. 
Spent a year above four. 

Constantine, bold was his conflict 

Spent forty and six. 

Malcolm four years. 

lodulf eight in high sovereignty. 

Seven years Dubhoda the impetuous, 
And four Cnilen. 

And twenty-seven over all the tribea 
To Kenneth the son of Malcolm. 

Seven years Constantine, listen. 
And four to Macdutf, 
Thirty years, the verses mark it, 
Was king of Monaidh, Malcolm. 

Six years was Duncan of pure wisdom, 
Seventeen years the son of Fiulay, 
After him Macbeth with renown. 
Seven months in sovereignty Lulach. 

Malcolm is now the king. 
Son of Duncan the yellow -coloured, 
His time knoweth no one 
But the knowing one who is knowing, 

Ye learned. 

Two kings over fifty, listen. 
To the son of Duncan of coloured face. 
Of the seed of Ere the noble, in the east. 
Possessed Alban, ye learned. 

this respect commended itself to the regard of 
Pinkerton, who was no friend of anything that 
was creditable to the Celts or helped to estab- 
lish their claims. 

MUIREADHACH AlBANNACH. 

The name of Muireadhach Albannach is well 
known among the literary traditions of Celtic 
Scotland. In a curious genealogy by Lachlan 
Mac Mhuireadhaich or Vuirich, usually called 
Lachlan MTherson, given in the Report of 
the Highland Society of Scotland on Ossian,^ 
the said Lachlan traces his own genealogy 
back through eighteen generations to this 
Muireadhach or Murdoch of Scotland, and 
states that liis ancestors were bards to 
McDonald of Clanronald during the period. 
The original Murdoch was an ecclesiastic, and 
has probably given their name to the whole 
MTherson clan. There ia a curious poetical 
dialogue given in the Dean of Lismore's Book 
between him and Cathal Cr6dhearg, King of 
Connaught, who flourished in the close of the 
12th century, upon their entering at the same 
time on a monastic life. The poem would 
seem to show Murdoch to have been a man of 

* r. 275. 
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Ikigli birth, while hia own uomjioaitions are 
evidence both of his religious earaestness and 
his poetical tuleut. Until the pulilication of 
the Dean of Lismtire'a book, it was not known 
that there were any reniaiiid of his composi- 



UitLiuli doiuli trial! ga Ufii Phiiniis. 
'N uair a,' gbuin gun « soirbb. 
I'Dsndm ID tigh Ircnn gun thoire, 
Onn ageul aig npsch 'eil oinin. 
Dean do ariath ri do ahagBtrt 
'8 coir cuimtme utb ga mb mnod olc. 
Ka beir do thigli xigb gnn igh 
Sgeul ■'« prionUi ri agi'adh ort. 
Nk denn folchunn a*d pliiHiuadh, 
Ge gnia ri iniiseiidli a Q-olu ; 
Leigeadh de'd ctiaid an clcicli diomUnr, 
Mur bo angair a gabbail ort. 
Dean do ihitli ris an lucliil-drcuohd, 
Oe douD, ge DnnibaiDD le'd rhor, 
fimii n'd loclid, do ebal dtMin dombniii, 
Mu'iD l>i olo ri fbaigninu ort, 
Mairr h tbreigiiiLdb tigh sa Ardrtgli, 
Aig ^rddh iieHcaidb, turaitli an ni. 
An t-olc ni UDine ga diomhiur 
lomadh in sin Gacnaa mu'n ghniomh. 
Aig so suannuin do ihiol an Adhainih, 
MiLr ibaoilim nacb bbeil as an bbreag, 
Fulaug a bhais seal gu searliainn 
An faar nach domh gu'n ttiil. 
Fhir a cheRnnnicli siul an Adfautiib 
PThuil, a cholU, 'na dik c^hridlie, 
Air a rpir gu'n deanidh seaiga, 
Ger ge diau ri 'm phmcadb mi. 

It is not necessary to give farther speciraena 
of Murdoch of Scotland's poetry litsre, as those 
existing are very simUar to the above ; but 
Boveral specimens will bo fouad in the Dean 
of Lismore's Book, from which the above Le 
taken. The ori^'inal has been difficult to reail, 
and in consequence to render accurately, but 
there id little doubt that the real meaning of 
the poem is given. If the Book of Deer 
be ft specimen of the Gaelic at the close of the 
12th century in the east of Scotland, the above 
is a specimen of the some language friiiu the 
west, probably from the Hebrides. 

Gaelic CHiRTEn. 
In H08, Donald, Lord of the Tales, the hero 
of Horluw, mode a i;rant of lands ia lalay to 
Brian Vicar Mackay, one of the old Mackaya 
of the island. The charter conveying these 
landa still exists, and is written in the Gaelic 
language. Aa it is now published by tlu- 
Record Commission, it is not necessary to give 
it here, but it is a document of much interest, 
written by Fergus M'Both or Beaton, one of 



tiiina in existence, but that collection contains 
several, all on religioua aubjecta. The follow- 
ing is a specimen of his composition, and 
of the Gaelic poetry of the 12th or 13th 
rantury : — 

Ew'M Trr-RsJaUm. 
"Tia time for me to go to the housB of Parudisp 
WUilc this wound is not easily bonie. 
Let me win thia hoUK, famoua, bulllesK, 
While others can tell nought elne of us. 
Ponfesa thyself now to thy priest, 
Iteniembcr elearlv all thy sins ; 
Carry not to tlie house of the spotless King 
Aught that may thee expoae to cliarge- 
Conveal not any of thy riris 
However batefal ita evil to tell ; 
Confess what haa been done in aeeret. 
Lest thou expose thyself to wrath ; 
Make thy peai:e now with the clergy 
That tKon mayst be Fiofe na to thy state : 
Give Dp thy ain, deeply repent. 
Lest ilii guUt be found in thee. 
Woe to £jm forsook the great King's house 
For love uf sin, sail ia the deed ; 
The ail) a man eotniuita in seutet 
Much is the debt his sin incurs. 
Thin is a sermon for Adam's net, 
I think I've nothing said ihul's false. 
Though men may death for a time avoid, 
'Tifi true they can't at length escape. 
Thou who host purchased Adani'a nww. 
Their blood, their body, and their Jiwirt, 
The things we cherish thou dost nasuil 
However I may ain purene.* 

the famoua Beatons who were physicians to 
the Lord of the Isles, and signed with the 
holograph of the great tsland chief himself. 
The lands conveyed are in the eastern part of 
the ishind, north of the Mull of Ou, and 
embrace such well-known places as Baile- 
Vicar, Comabus, Tocamol, Cracobus, &c. 
The stylo of the charier is tliat of the usual 
feudal charteva vrritten in Latin, but the re- 
markable thing is to find a document of the 
kind written in Gaelic at a time when such a 
thing was almost unknown in the Saxon 
ilialoota of either Scotland or England. 



Manuscbipts o 



B 15th Cbntubt. 



The Highlands seem to have had a loi^ge 
number of men of letters during the 15tli 
century, and most of our existing manuscript 
materials seem to be of that age. These mate- 
rials are of various kinds. They consist of 
short theological treatises, with traditional 
anecdotes of saints and others which seem in 
Nnrs'a Boat, with a few vcrliil 
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have been prevalent in the church at the 
time. One of the theological treatisea now in 
the library of the Faculty of Advocates in 
Edinburgh, has reference to the Sacrament of 
the Supper, and maintains the purel}' Protestant 
doctrine that the sacrament can only profit 
those who receive it in faith. There are anec- 
dotes of priests, often called by the Gaelic 
name of inaighisiir, which would indicate that 
the priests of the period had wives, and that 
the doctrine of celibacy had not then entered 
the Scottish church. 

Some of the manuscripts are genealogical, 
and as such are of much value to the Scottish 
historian. They show what the ideas of the 
seajiachies of the thirteenth century were re- 
garding the origin of the Highland clans. 
Some of these genealogical records have been 
published by the lona Club, and are in this 
way accessible to the general reader. They 
are indicative of the care taken at the period 
to preserve memorials of family history, and 
were of value not only as conducing to the 
gratification of family pride, but to the pre- 
servation of family property, inasmuch as these 
were the only means in accordance with which 
succession to property could be determined. 
The consequence is, that they are not always 
very reliable, favour being apt to bias the re- 
corder on one side, just as enmity and ill-will 
were apt to })ias him on the other. It is remark- 
able how ready the seaiuichy of a hostile clan 
was to proclaim the line of the rival race 
illegitimate. This alfects the value of these 
records, but they are valuable notwithstanding, 
and are to a considerable extent reliable, espe- 
cially within the period where authentic infor- 
mation could be obtained by the writer. 

A portion of the;^e manuscripts deals with 
medical and metaphysical subjects, the two 
being often combined. We are hardly prepared 
to learn to how great an extent these subjects 
were studied at an early period in the High- 
lands. We are apt to think that the region 
was a barbarous one without either art or 
science. A sight of the sculptures which dis- 
tinguished the 14th and 15th centuries is 
prone to remove this impression. We find a 
style of sculpture still remaining in ancient 
crosses and gravestones that is characteristic 
of the Highlands ; elaborate oniaments of a 



distinct character, rich and well executed 
tracery, figures well designed and finished. 
Such sculj>tures, following upon those of the 
prehistoric period found stLU within the ancient 
Pictish territory, exist chiefiy throughout the 
West Highlands, and indicate that one art, at 
least, of native growth, distinguished the Gaebc 
Celts of the Middle Ages. * 

The medical manuscripts existing are chiefly 
the productions of the famous Macboths or 
Beatons, the hereditary physicians of the Lords 
of the Isles for a long series of years. The 
(jharter of lands in Islay, already referred to, 
drawn out by Fergus Beaton, is of a date as early 
as 1408, and three hundred years after, men of 
the same race are found occupying the same posi- 
tion. Hereditary physicians might seem to offer 
but poor prospects to their patients, and that 
especially at a time when schools of medicine 
were almost if not altogether unknown in the 
country ; but the fact is, that this was the only 
mode in which medical knowledge could be 
maintained at all If such knowledge were not 
transmitted from father to son, the probability 
was that it would perish, just as was the case 
with the genealogical knowledge of the seana- 
chles. This transmission, however, was pro- 
vided for in the Celtic system, and while there 
was no doubt a considerable difference between 
individuals in the succession in point of mental 
endowments, they would all possess a certain 
measure of skill and acquirement as the result 
of family experience. These men were students 
of their science as it existed at the time. The 
Moors were then the cliief writers on medicine. 
Averroes and Avicenna were men whose names 
were distinguished, and whose works, although 
little known now, extended to folios. Along 
with their real and substantial scientific acquire- 
ments, they dived deep into the secrets of 
Astrology, and our Celtic students, while ready 
disciples of them in the former study, followed 
them most faithfully and zealously in the latter 
likewise. There are numerous medical and 
astrological treatises stLU existing written in 
the Gaelic language, and taken chiefly from 
the works of Moorish and Arabian writers. 
How those works reached the Scottish High- 
lands it is hard to say, nor is it easier to under- 
stand how the ingredients of the medical 
prescriptions of these practitioners could be 



obtained in a region bo 
time. Tlie foUowing spec 




" LAbhrtim nuoix do leiglies na li-eeUinti so oir is 
oigin nathi imda d'fhojthbhitU J'a luiglies ; ocas is i 
cid Icigliei is ten do dboDuiih dhL I. ha leniui tru- 
silUghuii do glnnad iDaiile cnteifnglai dir a deir 
Avicenna 's an 4 C'iui. co n-d^io in folcnhoghiidli tin 
laouna loiisi d'iiiarlud. An 2.ai oilenihuio bidli 
ociu dighi (Tordugtiadti drJibh ; tn tres nl, an t-adLbhar 
do dhilcKgbadli ; an 4,ni « ii'innarbadh go h-imliLn ; 
oaS.m, rottiroicthi do dliunum diiibh ; an6.nl, iaeigiu 
lictnber oomhlliurtachta do thobhairt d6ib. An 7.ni, 
it efgin Deithi noch aeDtiiigkiiu riii do thobhatrt 
d^b munaroiban corpllnu dodnKh-leannnibb." 

This uxtmct is taken fivni aa Irlsli manu- 
script, but tho language is identical with that 
in use in the ^linga of tlie Ueatons. Celtic 
Scotland anil Celtic Ireland followed tlie aame 
system in medicine aa in theology and poetry. 

The motaphysical discussions, if they may be 
so called, are very curious, being characterised 
by the feuturc§ which distin^riiished the science 
of metaphysi 's at tiie tima The most reraark- 
able thing is \hat there are Gaelic terms to 
express the most abstract ideas in metaphysics ; 
— ttiTuiB wliicli itro now obsolete, and would 
not be understood by any onliuary Gaelic 
speaker. A perusal of these ancient writings 
shows how much the language has declined, 
and to vrlint an extent it was cultivated ut an 
early period. So with astrology, its tonns are 
translated and the science is fully set forth. 
Tables are furnished of the position of the 
stars fay means of which to foretell the cha- 
racter of future events. Whatever literature 
existed iu Europe in the 14th and 15th 
centuries, extended its influence to the Scottish 
Uigliianda. The nation was by no meaus in 
Buch a state of barbarism us some writers would 
lead us to expect. They hud legal forms, for 
we have a formal legal charter of lands written 
in Gaelic ; they Imd medical men of skill and 
acquirement ; they had writers on law and 
theology, and they had men skilloii in archi- 
tecture and sculpture. 

The Deak of Lismobk'b Book. 

■When the Highland Society of Scotlantl 

engaged in preparing their report on the 

poems of Ossian, they thought it important to 

search with all possible diligence after such 

sources of ancient Gaelic poetry as might have . 
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a inaccessible at the I Gaelic of medical munuacripts, is taken from 
1 of the written I Hr O'Donovan's grammar :^'' 

Eaglith Translalion. 
"Let me nuw. speak of ibe cure of tliis diseaso 
(scurvy), for many things must be got for iU cure; 
the first cure which is best to be Duide ia to clean the 
corrupt humours with caterfusia ; for Avicenns sits 
in the fourth Canon thut evacoBtiaa causes an expul- 
sion of the burnt humoura. The second thing, to 
order the patients a. projier regimen of meat and drink ; 
the tbinl tbing, to digest tbe mnttvr; the fourth thing, 
to expel theni completely ; the fifth tiling, to prepare 
a bath for them ; tJie siith, it is necessary io give 
them strengthening lictub. The seventh, it is necw- 
sanr to give them sncb things as agree with them, 
nnleaa the body be full of bad humours." 

been open to Mncpberson, and especially fut 
such written remains as might still be found 
in the country. Among others they applied 
to the Highland Society of London, whose 
secretary at the time, Itlr John Mackenzie, 
was an enthusiastic Highlander, and au oxcel- 
lent Gaelic scholar. The Society furnished 
aevoral interesting manuscripts which they had 
succeeded in coUecting, and among these an 
ancient paper book which has since been called 
the "Book of the Dean of Lismore." This 
book, which now lies ia the library of the 
Faculty of Advocates, Edinburgh, ia a small 
quarto very much defaced, of about seven inohea 
square, and one inch and a quarter in thickness. 
It ia hound in a piece of coarse sheepskin, and 
8«eui8 to have been much tossed about. The 
manuscript is written in what may be called 
phonetic Gaelic, the words being spelled on 
the game principle as the Welsh and Manx, 
although the application of the principle ia 
very different " Athair," /aflier, is "Ayr;" 
" Saor," five, is " Seyr ;" " Fhuair," found, ia 
" Uiior ;" " Leodhas," LeieU, is " Looysa j" 
" iuchair," n Icy, ia " ewthir ;" " ghiidh," love, 
is "Zrau." This principle of phonetic spelling, 
with a partial admission of the Irish eclipsis and 
the Irish dot in aspiration, distinguishes the 
whole manuscript, and has made it very difficult 
to interpret. The letter used is the English 
letter of the 15th and 16th centuries, and 
the MS. was transcribed by the lute Mr Ewen 
M'Lachlan of Aberdeen, an admirable Gaelic 
scholar. But no attempt was made to transfer 
its contents ijito modern Gaelic, or to interpret 
them, save in the case of a few fragments which 



" Irlfk Grammar, p. 449. 




were transferred and interpreted by Dr Smith 
for the Highland Society. Recently, however, 
the whole manuscript, with few exceptions, has 
been transcribed, presented in a modern Gaelic 
dress, translated and annotated, by the writer ; 
and a historical introduction and additional 
notes have been furnished by Dr W. F. 
Skene. 

The volume is full of interest, as present- 
ing a view of the native literature of the 
Highlands in the 15 th and 16 th centuries, 
while it contains productions of a much earlier 
age. The fragments which it contains are 
both Scottish and Irish, showing how familiar 
the bardic schools were with the produc- 
tions of both countries. Much of the con- 
tents consists of fragments of what is usually 
called Ossianic poetry — compositions by Ossian, 
by Fergus filidh his brother, by ConaU Mac- 
Edirsceoil, by Caoilte M'Ronan, and by 
poets of a later age, who imitated these 
ancient bards, such as Allan MacEtorie, GDlie- 
callum Mac an 011a, and others. The col- 
lection bears on one of its pages the name 
" Jacobus M*Gregor decanus Lismorensis," 
James iW* Gregor, Dean of Lisnwre, and it has 
been conjectured from this fact and the resem- 
blance of the writing in the signature to that 
of the body of the manuscript, that this was 
the compiler of the work. That the manuscript 
was the work of a M*Gregor is pretty evident. 
It contains a series of obits of important 
men, most of them chiefs and other men of 
note of the clan Gregor, and there are among 
the poetical pieces of a date later than the 

A HoiTj)iR so Allane M*Royree. 

Glennscliee in glenn so rame helve 

A binn feig ofpis Ion 

Menik redeis in nana 

Ar on trath so in dey agon 

A glen 80 fa wenn Zwlbiu zwrm 

Is haald tulchi fa zran 

Ner wanew a roythi gi dark 

In dey belga o inn na vane 

Kstith beg ma zalcw leith 

A chuddycht cheive so woyni 

Er wenn Zulbin is er inn fail 

Is er M*ezoynn skayl troyg 

Gur lai finn fa troyg in shelga 

Er V'czwn is derk lei 

ZwU di wenn Zwlbin di belpi 

In turkgi nach fadin erm zei 

Lai M'ezwnn narm ay 

Da bay gin dorchirre in tork 

Gillir royth ba zoill finn 

Is sche assne rin do locht 



Ossianic, numerous songs in praise of that clau. 
It seems, however, that M'Gregor had a brother 
called Dougal, who designates himself door- 
oglach, or " apprentice," who had some share in. 
making the compilation. These McGregors 
belonged to Fortingall in Perthshire, although 
James held office in the diocese of ArgylL He 
was vicar of the parish of Fortingall, and it is 
presumed usually resided there. 

In giving specimens from McGregor's collec- 
tion, it may be desirable to treat of the whole 
of what is called the Ossianic poetry. It is 
in this collection that we find the earliest 
written specimens of it, and although Mac- 
pherson*s Ossian did not appear for two cen- 
turies later, it seems better to group the whole 
together in this portion of our notice. The 
word "ursgeul" was applied by the High- 
landers to these poetical tales. This word 
has been translated "a new tale," as if the 
Mr here meant "new" in contradistinction to 
older tales. But the word iir meant " noble" 
or " great," as well as " new," and the word as 
so used must be understood as meaning a 
"noble tale" in contradistinction to the sgeu- 
lachdf or other tale of less note. From what 
source McGregor derived his materials is not 
said, but the probability is that he was indebte<l 
both to manuscripts and to oral tradition for 
them. We shall hero give a specimen of the 
Dean's collection as it appears in the original, 
with a version in regular Gaelic spelling, and 
an English translation. It is the poem usually 
called "Bas Dhiarraaid," or the Death of Diar- 
inad. 

Modem Gaelic. 

A H tiGUDAIR so AlLEAN M^RUADnUAIDIf. 

Gleannslth an gleann so ri'm thaobh, 

'S am binn feidli agus loin, 

Is ininig a rachas an Fhcinn 

Air an t-srath so an deigh an con. 

An gleann so fa Bheinn Glmlbaiun ghuirm. 

Is aillidh tulcha fo'n ghr6in, 

Na sruthana a ruith gii dearg, 

An deigh sliealg o Fliionn na Feinn. 

Eisdibh beag mar dh'fhalbh laoch, 

A chuideachd chaoimli so nam, 

Air F^heinn Olmlbainn 'us air Fionn fial, 

'Us air M* O'Dhuinn, sgeul truagh : 

Gur le Fionn fa truagh an t-sealg 

Air Mhac O'Dhuinn a's deirge lith, 

Dhol do Bheinn Ghulbainn do shealg 

An tuirc nach faodainn airm dhith. 

Le Mac O'Dhuinn an airm aigh, 

Do'm b'e gu'n torchradh an tore, 

Geillear roimhe, bu dh'fhoill Fhinn, 

Is e esan a rinn do lochd. 




£r fa harlow a zoil 

M'ozunn graw nin sgoU 

Ach 80 in skayll fa tursych mnaan 

Gavr less di layve an tork 

Zingywal di lach ni wane 

Da gurri ea assi gnok 

In schenn tork schce bi garv 

Di vas ballerych na helve mok 

Soeytn finn is derk dreach 

Fa wenn zwlbin zlass in telga 

Di fre dinnit less in tork 

Mor in tolga a rin a shelga 

Di clasticli cozar ni wane 

Nor si narm teach fa a canu 

Ersi in a vest o swoyn 

Is glossis woyth er a glenn 

Curris ri faggin nin leich 

In shen tork schee er freich borb 

Bi geyr no ganytli sleygh 

Bi traneiseygh na gath bolga 

M*ozwnn ni narm geyr 

Fi*ager less in na vest oik 

Wa teive reyll trom navynyth gay 

Currir sleygh in day I in turk 

Brissir in cran less fa thre 

Si chran fa reir er in mwk 

In sleygh o wasi waryerka vlaye 

Rait less nochchar hay na corp 

Targir in tan lann o troyle 

Di chossin mor loye in narm 

Mar\nss M'ozunn fest 

Di hanyth feyn de hess slane 

Tuttis sprocht er Inn ne wane 

Is soyis sea si gnok 

Makozunn nar dult dayve 

01k less a hecht slane o tork 

Er weith zoyth faddi no host 

A durt gar wolga ri ray 

Tothiss a zcrmit o hocht 

Ga maid try sin tork so id taa 

Char zult ay a chonyth finn 

01k leinn gin a heacht da hyph 

Toissi tork er a znim 

M'ozimn nach trome trygh 

Toiss na ye reiss 

A zermit gi meine a tore 

Fa lattis troygh ya chinn 

A zil nin narm rim gort 

Ymbeis bi harms goye 

Agus toissi zayve in tork 

Gunne i freieh neive garve 

Boonn in leich bi zarg in drod 

Tuttis in sin er in rein 

M* O'Zwne nar eyvc fealle 

Na la di heive in turk 

Ach sen ayd zut gi dorve 

A la schai in swn fa creay 

M* O'Zwne keawe in gleacht 

Invakane fullich ni wane 

Sin tuUi so chayme fa art 

Saywic swlzorme essroye 

Far la berrit boye gi ayr 

In dey a horchirt la tork 

Fa hulchin a chuokso a taa 

Dennit M* O'Zwne oyill 

Huttora tra ead nin noor 

Bi gil a wrai no grane 

Bu derk a wail no blai k . . . 

Fa boe innis a alt 

Fadda rosk barglan fa lesga 

Gurme agus glassi na hwle 

Maissi is cassi gowl ni gleacht 

Binnis is grinnis na zloyr 

Gil no zoid varzerk vlaa 

Mayd agis evycht sin leich 



Fear fa tharladh an gaol, 

Mac O'Dhuinn gr^h nan sgoil, 

Ach 80 an sgeul fa tursach mnathan, 

Gabhar Icis do laimh an tore. 

Diongal do laoch na Feinn 

Do chuireadh e as a chnoc, 

An seann tore Sithe bu ghairbhe, 

Do fhac ballardaich na h*alla>maic. 

Suidhidh Fionn is deirge dreach. 

Fa Bheiun Ghulbainn ghlais an t-seilg, 

Do frith dh* imich leis an tore, 

M6r an t-olc a rinu a shealg. 

Ki clkisdeachd co-ghair na Feinn 

'N uair 's an arm a teachd fa 'ceaun 

Kireas a bheisd o shuain, 

'Us gluaiseas uath' air a ghleaun. 

Cuireas ri f^il nan laoch, 

An seann tore 'us e air friodh borb, 

Bu gheire no gath nan sleagh, 

Bu treiue a shaigh no gath bolga. 

Mac O'Dhuinn nan arm geur, 

Frcagras leis a* bheisd olc, 

0' thaobh thriall trom, nimhneach, gath, 

Cuirear sleagh an dail an tuirc. 

Brisear a crann leis fa thri. 

Is i a crann fa rMr air a' mhuc, 

An t-sleagh o bhos bhar-dhearg, bhUtth, 

Raitleis noch char e' na corp. 

Tairngear an tan lann o' truaill. 

Do choisinn m6r luaidh an arm, 

Marbhas J^Iac 0*Dhuinn a' bheisd. 

Do thainig e f<6in as sl2in. 

Tuiteas sprochd air Fionn na Feinn, 

'Us suidheas e 's a chnoe, 

Mac 0* Dhuinn nach do dhiult daimh 

Olc leis a thighinn slku o'n tore. 

Air bhith dha fada *n a thosd, 

A dubhairt, ged a b' olc ri r^h, 

Tomhais, a Dhiarmaid o* shoe, 

Cia meud troidh 's an tore a ta. 

Char dhiult e athchuinge Fhinn, 

Olc leinn gun e theachd d'a thigh. 

Tomhaisidh an tore air a dhruim, 

Mac O'Dhuinn nach trom troidh. 

Tomhais 'n a aghaidh a Hs, 

A Dhiarmaid gu mion an tore ; 

Fa leat is truagh dha chinn, 

A ghille nan arm roinn ghoirt 

Imicheas, bu thurus goimh, 

Agus tomhaisidh dhoibh an tore. 

Guinidh a fhriogh nimh, garbh 

Bonn an laoich bti gharbh an trod. 

Tuiteas an sin air an raon, 

Mae O'Dhuinn nior aoibh feall ; 

'N a luidhe do thaobh an tuirc, 

Ach sin e dhuit gu doirbh. 

A ta se an sin fa chreuchd 

Mac O'Dhuinn caomh an gleachd ; 

Aon mhacan fulangach nam Fiann 

*S an tulach so chitheam fa f heart. 

Seabhag suilghorni Easruaidh, 

Fear Ic'm beireadh buaidh gach kir, 

An deigh a thorchairt le tore 

Fa thnlchain a chnuie so a ta. 

Diarmad Mac O'Dhuinn aibheil, 

A thuiteam troimh eud ; mo nuar ! 

Bu ghile a bhrhgh*d no grian, 

Bu dheirge a bheul no blkth caora. 

Fa buidhe innis a fhalt, 

Fada rosg barghlan fa liosg, 

Guimie agus glaise 'n a shuil, 

Maise 'us caise cul nan cleachd. 

Binneas 'us grinneas 'n a ghl6ir, 

Qilc 'n a dhoid bhar-dhearg bhlkth, 

Meud agus ^ifeachd 's an laoch 
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Seng is ser no kness bayn 
Coythtyc is maaltor liau 
M* O'Zirne bi vor boye 
in tuni char hog swle 
chorreich wr er a zroy 
Immin deit eyde is each 
Fer in neygin creach nar charre 
Gilli a bar ga^^ is seith 
Acb troyg mir a teich so glenu 
Glennschee. 

English Translation, 

Tns Author of this is Allan M'Rorib. 

Glenshee the rale that close beside roe lies 

Where sweett^t sounds are heard of deer and elk. 

And where the Feinn did oft pursue the chase 

Following thtfir hounds along the lengthening vale. 

Below the great Ben Gnlbiu's grassy height. 

Of fairest knolls that lie lieneath the sun 

The valley winds. It's strearos did oft run red. 

After a hunt bv Finn and by the Feiun. 

Listen now while I detail the loss 

Of one a h^ro in this gentle band ; 

*Tis of Ben Gulbin and of generous Finn 

And Mac O'Duine, in truth a piteous tale. 

A rooumful hunt indeed it was for Finn 

When Mao O'Duine, he of the ruddiest hue. 

Up to Ben Gulbin went, resolved to hunt 

The boar, whom ai ms had urvtrr yet subdned. 

Thon«;h Mao O'Duine of brightest burnished arms. 

Did bravelv slav the fierce, and furious boar. 

Yet Finn's dtrceit did him induce to vield. 

And this it was that did his grievous hurL 

Who among men was so Wlov'd as he ? 

Brave Mao O'Duine, beloved of the schools ; 

Women all mourn this sad and piteous tale 

Of him who tirmly gras])ed the murderous spear. 

Then bravelv did the hen> of the Feinn 

Kouse from )iis cover in the mountain side 

The great old boar, him so well known in Shee, 

The greatest in the wild boar's haunt e'er seen. 

Finn sat him down, the man of ruddiest hue. 

Beneath Ben Gul bin's soft and grassy side ; 

For swift the bear now coursed along the heath ; 

Great was the ill came of that «lreadfnl hunt. 

Twas when he hoard the Feinn's loud ringing shout. 

And saw apprvxioh the glittering of their arms. 

The monster wakened from his heavy sleep 

Anvl stately movotl before them down the vale. 

First, to di^tanoe them he makes atU'mpt 

The great old boar, his bristles stitf on end, 

Thise bristles sharper than a pointed spear. 

Their |Mnnt more piercing than the quiver s shaft. 

Theu Mac O'Duine. with arms well pointed too. 

Answers the horrid beast with ready hand ; 

Awav fn>m his side then rushed the heavy spear, 

Hani following on the course the boar pursued. 

The javelin's snaft fell shiveivd into three. 

The shaft recoiling from the boar's tough hide. 

The spear hurt'd by his warm red-fingered hand. 

Ne'er j^eui trated the body of the boar. 

Then frv>m its sheath he drew Lis thin-lea v'd sword. 

Of all the arms most cmwned with viotory. 

Mac O'Duine did then the monster kill 

While he himself escaf<ed without a wound. 

Then on Finn of the Feinn did sadness fall. 

And ou the mountain side he sat him down ; 

It grieve\l his soul that generous Mac O'Duine 

Should have escaped unwounde^l by the boar. 

For long he sat, and never snake a word. 

Then thus ao spake, althougn't be sad to tell ; 

*' Measure, l>iarmad, the boar down from the snout. 

And tell h«^w many feet 's the brute in length ;** 

What Finn did ask he never yet refuseii : 

Alas! thjit he should never see hU home. 



Seang 'us sacr 'n a chneas ban. 
Cothaich 'us mealltair bhan, 
Mac O'Dhuinn bu mh6r buaidh, 
'S an t-suiridh cha thog suiL 
O chuireadh iiir air a ghruaidh. 
Immirdich fhaoghaid us each. 
Fear an 6igin chreach nar char, 
Gille b'fhearr gaisge 'us sitheadh, 
Ach is truagh mar a theich 's a ghkann. 

Gleanmdth. 
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Along the back he measures now the boar, 
light-footed Mac O'Duine of active stepc 
** Measure it the other way against the hair. 
And measure, Diarmad, carefully the boar. 
It was indeed for thee a mournful deed, 
Furth of the sharply-pointed, piercing mrvas. 
He went, the errand grievous was and sad. 
And nieasure>i for them once again the boar. 
The euveuomeil {loiuted bristle sharply pierced 
I'he soul of him the bravest in the field. 
Then fell and lay upon the grassy plain 
The noble Mac O'Duine, whose look spoke truth ; 
He fell and lay along beside the boar 
And then you have my mournful saddening tale. 
There does he lie now wounded to the death. 
Brave Mac O'Duine so skilful in the fight. 
The most enduring even among the Feinn, 
Up there where 1 see his grave. 
The blue-eyed hawk that dwelt at Easaroj 
The conqueror in every sore- fought fickl 
Slain by the poisoned bristle of the boar. 
Now dues he lie full-stretched upon the liiH, 
Brave, noble Diarmad 3Iac O'Duine 
Slain, it is shame! victim of jealou.<y. 
AVhiter his body than the sun's bright ligiit. 
Redder his lif^ than bloffsom:» tinged with re I ; 
I.ong yellow locks did rest upon his head. 
His eye was clear beneath the covering brow. 
Its colour mingled was of blue and gray ; 
Waviug and gny;eful were his locks behind. 
His speech was elegant and sweetly soft ; 
His buuids the whitest, fingers tipped with re 1 ; 
Elegance and power were in his form. 
His fair soft skin covering a faultless shai*'. 
No woman saw him but he won her l>>ve. 
Mac O'Duine crowned with his countless victuKcs 
Ne'er shall he raise his eye in courtship Hiore ; 
Or warrior's wrath give colour to his cheek ; 
The following of the chase, the prancing steed. 
Will never move him, nor the searvh forspoiL 
He who could bear him well in wary tight. 
Has now us sadly left in that wild vale. 

Gleoshee. 



This is, in every way, a fair specimen of the 
Dean's MS., and cf tLe story of the death of 
Diarmaii as it existed in Scotland in the yttir 
1512. The storv is entirely a Scottish one, 
Glenshee being a well-known locality in the 
' county of Perth, and Ben Gidbin a well-known 
hill in Glenshee. This has been called an 
Ossiauic poem, but. aco^rding to Dean MHirr^or, 
it was not composed by Ossian, but by a poet 
obvionsly of more recent times : — Allan Mac- 

m 

Rorie, who was probably a composer of the 15th 
century. The resemblance of Diarmad to 
Achilles will occur at once to the classical 
reader, and there is no reason to doubt thai 
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there ware Wge classes in the Highlands in 
the middle ages ^elL acquainted with clasaical 
literature. 

Another epeciraen uf the Ueaii's poems may 

Mudcra Oiulic. 
Al'ctue awus OwiAN Mao Fiiisn. 
S^ 1> gas an dj o noch fhocft mi Fiuun, 
Cha-n ITiitcB ri'm H h bu elicire learn ; 
U«u iiighiDQ O'Tbtige, )ico uam buillean tr6ui, 
M'oiilu. 'ui mo nth, mo cbiall 'iis luo iliun. 
Fa liUdh fs Hath, (« rlgh air gliiiire, 
FioDD flath, ritfh as Feino, Ta triath air gach tlr ; 
Fa miall miir mara, fa leobhir air Ivirg, 
Fa Bvabhftg glan gaaitlie, fa saoi air gach cwinl. 
Fa h-oileauacli oeart, h matvaich uior mliMTbh, 
Fa b-ullauih air ghniainli, fa steith air {{acli Mirm ; 
Fa Gor, ccart, a bhreitli, fa tamhatclii) tuaith. 
Fa ioDDMiElite 'n a iigh, fa brathac^h air buaMh ; 
Fa li « an t«acbdair on), air chalm'ua air che6l, 
Fa diiiltadli oan dahiih □ dh'fhh^ graidli na gloir. 
A cbneaa mar an cailc, a gliniaicTh mar au r6a, 
Bu Rhiau gorm a roag, 'flialt mar HU t-ibr 
Fa diiil daiiuh 'ua daoiue, fa aireacb nan Igh, 
Fa h-ulkmh air ghaionib, fa mln ri nnnlhaibb. 
Fa h-e atn miall mor, mac muima gsdi rnngb, 
It'Ilicar loianeadh nan lanu, an craun os gach flodb. 
Fa Bioibbir an rlgh, a bbotul miir glas, 
D'fhiun dhoirt ghenr dhoibh, tairbh nochchar tbrM 

broinn bhkin 

. . . air an t-alnagh, fa bn chmaldh clicum, 
Fa dboKnadb an KDiomii, fa Bbuiblia nam beaon 
Rim d'thug aui nalli ttioulisid caCba fa cUeann, 
Air sginiteach dha, M Tunihul niiir cbeil, 
A deir fa gb6, ul i^los gti 'a a bbenl; 
Ni nuraiili air noucb, a fliuair tear o Fbtunn, 
Clia robi ach rigb grfiine. rigb rianih tm a chionn. 
Mior dli'fbig beiat au locb, no natbair an aimh. 
An Eiriiin oau naumb, nar mhaibh iin aaar leimh. 
Ni h-inai>iaa a ghniomb, a bliitliinn gu de bhrfLth, 
Nior inniaiun uuui, trian a bbuaidli 's a mhaitb. 
Auh U olc a taioi, an deigh Fbinn na Feinn, 
Uq cbaitb Iria an fblatb, gach maltli hba 'na dheigb. 
Gnu anehaath uoin nilibir, nun eineach glan gaoilbe. 
Gnu ir us mnntliaibh ligb, 'a Eun bbreith nan laoch. 
Is tuirscscb a taiin, an deigb cbinn nan ccud, 
Ii mi au cnum air uhiith, is mo cbiabh air n-cug 
!■ mi a chno cbith, is mi an t-each gun arein, 
Acbadan mi an uair, ia mi >n tnath gnn treilh ; 
I« mi Oiiiian MatFliinn, sir trian de'm ghniomb, 
Aa fhad 'a bu hhti> Fiuun, do bu learn gach ni. 
Seacbd slioB air a thigh, H'Cumhail gon Sradh, 
Setcbd Sohead agiath chlia, air each slioi diubh sin ; 
Caogad uidbeam olaidh an timchioll mu ligh, 
Caogad loach gun iominin anusgiit;h uldheam dhiubb. 
Dei^ bloidhUn, -n a thalla ri o], 
Diich eaacradh gorm, deich uom dc'n hv. 
Avh bn mhaith an tnahh, a bli'aig Fioiin na Feinn, 
Oun doicfaioll, gnn drilth, gun glniti, gun gMidb. 
Gun Idrchuii ann, air ann fliiar d'a Euviun, 
Aig dol air gach nl. do bhl ckh d'a l^ir. 
Fionn Bath an t-nlnaigb, sothran itr a luaidli, 
Rlgli nan ni[« iugh, raimb dlinine nior dbiitlt. 
Nior dliiiilt Fiauii roinih neach, ge bu bheag a loinn, 
Char chuir la a tlirach, niMcb dha'r tbainig anu. 
Mailb an duine Fionn, maith an duinc e, 
Vocbcharlluodhlaii^ncnch, leth dhe'r thiodblnic n>. 



be given as one which the compiler atttibutM 
to Oesian. It is Ossiau's eulogy on his father 
Finn, or Fingiil, as ho is called by M'Phor- 
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Eivjiliak Tranil'Uion. 

UE Al'TUOR OF TBtS IS OSSIAN, THE SON OF FiXS. 

'Twas yetterday wetk I last aaw Finn, 
Ne'er did I feel «ix daya so long : 
Teige's daughter's mu, a ponerlul king ; 
Uy teacher, my luck, my mind, and my light, 
Both poet and chief, as brave as a kin>;, 
Finn, chief of the Feine, lord of nil lindis 
LeviaUian at aea, as great on land, 
Hawk of the air, foremast iu arli, 
C'oDrteoua, jnst, a rider bald. 



FnlishiKl his'mern, who knew but victory. 

Who U like him in fight or loag I 

Resiats the foe in bou«i or Rehi, 

Marble his akin, tliB rose his cheek. 

Blue was bis eye, bis hair like gold, 

AU men's trust, of noble miud. 

Of ri'fldy deeils, to womun mild, 

K giant he, tlie field's delight. 

Beat pulisbed spears, no wood like tlieir sliiilii. 

Kiel) was Uie king, hia great green battle 

Foil of sharp wine, of sobatance rich. 

Excellent he, of noble form. 

His jipople'a head, bta step so firm. 

Who often warred, iu beautenns Uanvn, 

Tbere thirty baltl™ be bmvely foaghl. 

With miser's mind from none nitbileld. 

Anything faUe hia lips nu'er sjioke. 

lie never grudged, no, never, Finn ; 

The sun ne'er saw king who him cxeellod. 

The moiistcra in lakes, the a<ir)ieat t^ land. 

In Erin uf saints, the hero stew. 

Ne'er could I tell, though always J lived. 

Ne'er could 1 tell the third of his pi'aiae. 

But sad am t now, after Fiun of the Feinn ; 

Away with the chief, my joy is all fled. 

No friends 'mong the great, na (lourlesy ; 

Xo gold, no i^ueen, DO prinees and chiefs; 

Sad am I nuw, our head ta'on away I 

I'm a shaking tree, my leaves all guuc; 

An eui|>ly uut, a rciiileu horse. 

Sad, sad am 1, a feeble ktrn, 

Ossuin I, the son of Finn, stretlglhless indeed. 

When Finn did lire all things were mine; 

fleven sides liad the house of Cnmhsl's aaui 

Seven score shields on every side ; 

Fifty robes of wool around the kingi 

Fifty warriors filled the robes. 

Tun bright cups for drink in his hall. 

Tun blue flngons, ten horns of gold. 

A noble hooae was that of Finn. 

No grudge nor lust, babbling nor sliani \ 

No man despiseil among the Feinn ; 

Tha finit himself, all else like him. 

Finn was our chief, eaay's his pi'aiae : 

Noblest of kings, Finn no'er refused 
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iB Finn, good man was he; 
given like his so free. 
'Twos yesterday week. 



This i« s specimei 
ancieut Celtic poetry. 



of a peculiar kind of | music, and has a reniarknhle reaemblani-o t(t 
It WBB visually sung to I some of the hjinns of the early Latin Chur^.h. 
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There is another composition of the same kind 
in praise of Gaul, called usually " Rosg Ghuiil," 
or the War-Song of GauL 

It is unnecessary to give further specimens of 
these remains of the ancient heroic poetry of the 
Highlands here, nor is it necessary to quote any 
of the more modern compositions with which the 
Dean of Lismore*s MS. abounds. It is enough 
to remark how great an amount of poetry was 
composed in the Highlands in the 14th, 15th, 
and 16th centuries. That was indeed an age 
of bards when poetical genius was amply re- 
warded by great and liberal chiefs. It is of 
interest further to observe how ample the 
answer furnished by the Lismore MS. is to the 
ill-natured remarks of Dr Johnson, who main- 
tained that there was not a word of written 
Gaelic in the Highlands more than a hundred 
years old. We shall now dismiss the Dean*s 
MS., but we shall exhaust the subject of 
Ossian*s poems by a cursory view of the other 
and later collections of those poems, and espe- 
cially the collection of Macpherson. 

^f ACPHER80N*8 OSSIAN. 

It is quite unnecessary here to enter on the 
question of the authenticity of the poems of 
Ossian, as edited by Macpherson.® The sub- 
ject has been so largely treated in numerous 
publications, that we consider it better to give 
a short historical sketch of the publication, 
with such specimens as may serve to show the 
character of the work. 

The first of Macpherson's publications ap- 
peared in the year 1 760. It is entitled, " Frag- 
ments of Ancient Poetry collected in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and translated from the 
Gaelic or Erse Language." The first edition 
of this volume was immediately followed by a 
second, and the deepest interest was excited in 
the subject of Celtic literature among literary 
men. The work originally consisted of fifteen 
fragments, to which a sixteenth was added in 
the second edition. These are all in English, 
there not being one word of Gaelic in the 



® This question has beoa recently discussed by the 
Rev. Archibald Clerk of Kilmallie, in his elegant 
e<lition of the Poems of Ossian y published since the 
above was written, under the auspices of the Manjuis 
of Bute. We refer our readers to Mr Clerk's treatise 
tor a ^reat deal of varied and interesting information 
on this subject. 



book. Xot that there is any reason to doabt 
that the fragments are genuine, and that Mac- 
pherson spoke what was perfectly consistent 
with truth when he said, as he does at the be- 
ginning of his prefauie, " The public may de- 
pend on the following fragments as genuine 
remains of ancient Scottish |X)etry." Still it 
is to be regretted that the original Gaelic of 
these compositions was not given. It would 
have enabled the public, in the Highlands at 
least, to have judged for themselves on tlie 
question of their authenticity, and it would 
have afforded a guarantee for the accuracy of 
the translation. This, however, was not done, 
and there are none of the fragments contained 
in this little volume, the original of which can 
now be found anywhere. 

In his preface to these ** Fragments," Mac- 
pherson gives the first intimation of the exist- 
ence of the poem of "FingaL" He says: — 
" It is believed that, by a careful inquiiy, 
many more remains of ancient genius, no leRS 
valuable than those now given to the woiltl, 
might bo found in the same country where 
these liave been collected. In particular, there 
is reason to hope that one work of considerable 
length, and which deserved to be styled an 
heroic poem, might be recovered and trana- 
lated, if encouragement were given to such an 
undertaking. The subject is an invasion of 
Ireland by Swarthan, king of Lochlyn, which 
is the name of Denmark in the Erse language. 
Cuchulaid, the general or chief of the Irish 
tribes, upon intelligence of the invasion, assem- 
bles his forces ; councils are held, and battles 
fought ; but after several unsuccessful engage- 
ments the Irish are forced to submit. At 
length Fingal, king of Scotland, called in this 
poem * The Desert of the Hills,' arrives with 
his ships to assist Cuchulaid. He expels the 
Danes from the country, and returns home 
victorious. This poem is held to be of greater 
antiquity than any of the rest that are pre- 
served ; and the author speaks of himself as 
present in the expedition of Fingal." In the 
'* Fragments" the opening of this poem is given, 
but whether from tradition or MS. is not said. 
It proceeds : — " Cuchulaid sat by the wall, by 
the tree of the rustling lead His spear leaned 
against the mossy rock. His shield lay by 
him on the grass. Whilst he thought on 
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the mighty Carbre, whom lie slow in battle, 
the scout of the oc«aii came, Moran the son 
ot" Fithil." In 1703 there appeared a quarto 
Tolume, edited by Macpherson, containing ttie 
poem of " Fiiigal " and several other eompoai- 
tiona. The poem commences, " Cuclmllin sat 
by Turn's walls ; by the tree of the rustling 
leaf. His spear leuned aguiiist the masay rock. 
His sbield lay by Lim on the grass. As he 
thought of mighty Carbar, a hero whom he 
dew in war, the scout of the ocean came. 
Moron the son of filhil." It will be seen 
that there are several variations in the two 
versions, and as we proceed these will appear 
to be more numerous and more marked. It is 
somewhat remarkable that the Garve of the 
earlier version should become Swaron in the 
second. Tlie whole companson is interesting, 
and sheds some light on the progress of the 
poems in the hand of the editor. It nuiy be 
interesting, in juxtaposition with the above 
extracts, to give tlie Gaelic, as furnished at a 
later period, by the executors of Macplierson. 
It is OB follows ; — 



Dh'sDiD B ibleash ri c&rrals nan cba, 
A Bgittli mhiiT i ■ thkobh ur an Iheur. 
Bha aniBoiDtean an fhir air Cairbre, 
Ijuwh a thuit leia an garbh-cliJiiDhnig, 
'X usir a tUliniK rtar-coimhiil a' chiiain, 
LuBth mliac Fhith J nan ccum la± " 

The Englislt in both the versions — that of 
1760 and that of 1762 — is a pretty aeourate 
rendering of this. In some coses the Gaelic 
expletive is awanting, as in " garbh-ch6mlimg," 
Biid the name Moron is, in the last line, substi- 
tuted for the Gaelic description, " The swift 
son of Fithil, of bounding steps." These, how- 
ever, arc allowable liberties in such a cose. 
The variations are, however, more considerable 
oa the several versions proceed, but tliat of 
1760 turns out to be a mere fragment of the 
first book of the great epii'; of 17G2. The 
otlier fragments have also their representatives 
in the larger work. Some of them appear in 
the pcem called " Carrickthura," and some of 
them in the epic of " Fingol," but in all these 
caaes the later compositions are great expan- 
sions of the shorter poems given in the earlier 
work. A comparison of these versions is full 
of interest, and in the hands of fair and acute 
criticism, is capable, as already said, of shedding 



much light on the whole question of Mac- 
pheraon'a Ossian. One thing is beyond ques- 
tion, that the names of Ossian's heroes were 
familiar to the Scottish Highlanders from the 
earliest period; that thoy knew more of-their 
deeds, and spoke mon of them than of those 
of Wallace and Bruce; that the country was 
teeming with poetical compositions bearing to 
have these deeds as their subjects; that Ihe 
topography of the country was in every quarter 
enriched with names drawn from Fingal and 
his men; and that to say that the whole of 
this was the invention of Macpherson, is no- 
thing but what the bitterest national prejudice 
could alone receive as truth. 

There are many of the pieces in ^lacphereou's 
Ossian of marvellous power. The description 
of Cuchullitt's chariot in tlie first book of 
Fingal is equal to any similar composition 
among the great classical epics. It proceeds : — 

" Carbod ! curlnd garbli a' chAmhrnig, 
'Glussad Uinr 'o'lonihnard le b&s; 
t^arbod cuiinir, luath, Chuabullin, 
Sar-mhac Sbcuma nan i;niaidh chlu. 
Tha 'eaiT a' liibadh aiia mar thonn, 
No evil inu tbom nui cnrragh geur, 
Solus cblouba-buadb mu'n cnairt, 
Mar chuan mu cathar 'a an oidhtbe. 
Dh'iubhar fsileiuach an crann; 
Saidhear ann air cbnlunhaibh caoini 
'9 « tuiii«u oan alcngh a th'ann. 
Nan airtath, nan Unn, 'a nan laoch. 
Hi taotih dc«B a' mhAr-charbald 
Cbithear an t-caeli meanmnach, s^idear, 
Mac ard'iubuiiigeach, cliAbb-rfaatsoiDg, dorchn, 
.\rd-leamncb. talmhaidli, na beinDc; 
'S farumacb, luaimear, a cbna; 
Tha agaoileadb b dboaain «buss, 
Mar cTifatbacb air kma nan os; 
Bu aholllvir a dlirrach, 'a ba luath 
'SbiDbbal, Sithrads b'e 'ainm. 
Ki laolih eile a uliarbaid tlia]l 
Tha eaoh fiarasauh nan srann, 
Caol-mhoingeacb, aiginnfoch, btJigach, 
Laatli-chusach, ar^nach, nam beaim. 
Unbl]-sr6ii-ffbcal a b'ainm air an steud-eacb. 
l^n mhlU dh'iallaibh tana 
'Ceanml a' charliiid pi b-Jrd; 



idh chabsUr ihnillcir nan sri 
I eialaibb fa chobhar ban; 
cIocltaD-boilUigi: le buaidh 



'Cromndh si 

Nan each tha mar cheb air stinbb, 

A' eihloD on triutb gn cblid. 

la fiadliaiche na fladh an coXg, 

Co Uidir ri ialail an neart; 

Tha 'in fuaim mar an eeamhnidh borb 

Air Gonn-mheatl mfiohta fo ahtli^ni^hd. 

'Sa cljarbad chithaar an triith, 

Sar nibac tnan nan geiiT Unn, 

Cuchullin nan gorm-bhallai'h tigiath, 

KUc Sheuma mu'n eireadh dan, 

A ghmaidh mar an t-iubbair canln, 

A shnil naf^h b'rbanin a' cgaoilcBdli itJ. 

Fa mhala chraini, dliorchH, cbioil ; 
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A chiiibh bhuidhe 'n a caoir m'a chcann, 
'Taomadh mu ghimis aluinn an fhir, 
'S 'tarniinff a shleagh o 'chiil. 
Teich-sn, shar cheaniiard nan lon^, 
Teich o'n t-sonn 's e 'tighinn a nail, 
Mar ghaillinn o ghleann nan snith " 

It is difficult to give an English rendering 
of the above passage that would convey the 
elegance and force of the original. The ad- 
mirer of Gaelic poetry cannot but regret that 
the English reader cannot peruse the Gaelic 
version, assured, as he feels, that his doing so 
would raise considerably his estimate of the 
Gaelic muse. There is not, perhaps, in any 
language a richer piece of poetical description 
than the above. Macpherson*s English vereion 
of it is as follows : — 

" The car, the car of battle comes, like the 
flame of death ; the rapid car of Cuchullin, the 
noble son of Scmo. It bends behind like a 
wave near a rock ; like the golden mist of the 
heath. Its sides are embossed with stones, 
and sparkle like the sea round the boat of 
night. Of polished yew is its beam, and its 
seat of the smoothest bone. The sides are re- 
plenished with spears; and the bottom is the 
footstool of heroes. Before the right side of 
the car is seen the snorting horse, the high- 
maned, broad-breasted, proud, high-leaping, 
strong steed of the hill. Loud and resounding 
is bis hoof ; the spreading of his mane above 
is like that stream of smoke on the heath. 
Bright are the sides of the steed, and his name 
is Sulin-sifadda. Before the left side of the 
car is seen the snorting horse; the thin-maned, 
high-headed, strong-hoofed, fleet, bounding son 
of the hill; his name is Dusronnal among the 
stormy sons of the sword. A thousand thongs 
bind the car on high. Hard polished bits 
shine in a wreath of foam. Thin thongs, 
bright-studded with gems, bend on the stately 
necks of the steeds — the steeds that, like 
wreaths of mist, fly over the streamy vales. 
The wildness of deer is in their course, the 
strength of the eagle descending on her prey. 
Their noise is like the blast of winter on the 
sides of the snow-headed Gormal. 

" Within the car is seen tlie chief, the strong, 
stormy son of the sword; the hero's name is 
Cuchullin, son of Semo, king of shells. His 
red cheek is like my polished yew. The look 
of his blue rolling eye is wide benciith the dark 



arch of his brow. His hair flies from his head 
like a flame, as, bending forward, he \\'ields 
the spear. Fly, king of ocean, fly; he comes 
like a storm along the streamy vale." 

The Gaelic scholar will at once observe that 
the above is a free but a fair translation of tho 
original Gaelic, and the character of the trans- 
lation is such as to give no idea of imposition. 
It is just such a translation as a man of poetic 
temperament and talent would give of the 
passage. 

In 1763 Macpherson published a second 
quarto containing the poem of Temora in eight 
books, along with several other pieces. The first 
book of the former had appeared in the collection 
of 1762, the editor saying that it was merely 
the opening of the poem ; but the great interest 
about the publication of 1763 is that here for 
the first time we are presented with the Gaelic 
original of one of the books of the poem. It 
is not true that Macpherson never offered to 
publish any portion of the original until he 
was obliged to do so by the pressure of public 
opinion, for in this case he published the Gaelic 
original of a part of the work altogether of his 
own accord. In a short introductory paragraph 
to the Gaelic, he says that he chooses the 
seventh book of Temora, " not from any other 
superior merit than the variety of its versifica- 
tion. To print any part of the former collec- 
tion," he adds, ** was unnecessary, as a copy of 
the originals lay for many months in the book- 
seller's hands for the inspection of the curious." 
Of this new publication, however, he sees it 
right to furnish a portion ** for the satisfaction 
of those who doubt the authenticity of Ossian's 
poems." The editor adds that " though the 
erroneous orthography of the bards is departed 
from in many instances in the following speci- 
men, yet several quiescent consonants are re- 
tained, to show the derivation of the words." 
He accounts for the uncouth appearance of the 
language by the use of the Roman letters, 
which are incapable of expressing the sounds 
of the Gaelic. What kind of orthography 
Macpherson would have selected he does not 
say. He could not be unacquainted with the 
phonetic orthography of the Dean of Lismore's 
book, and may, perhaps, have had it in view 
in the above remarks. But the orthography 
which he himself uses is neither tho banlic nor 
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the phonetic, and is more uncoutli tlian any 
orthography which the bards were in the liahit 
of using. One thing is clear, thut the Gaelic 
of the seventh book of Temora was never 
copied from any manuscript written by a bard. 
The book opens as follows :— 

" linna dulr-FhoiUe tii Leiaa 
Air unir, eri' ceo Inobli-nhiirm nsn ton ; 
Nunir dhunis dorsa na h'oiclm 
Air iulhiir hliiiil-greini nan speur. 
Tomliail, mo Lsrn nail si-iilh 
Thaomns ilu'-iiiol, ui doriclia cniaini ; 
Mar olilu-scin', rai taama nan nisi 
Snaimt seacliad, ta Gellach na b'oirlui. 
La M edi' taisiu o-shenn 
An dlil-gliloiia, a mease na gaoith, 
'S fad Iflumach o osna gn (una 
Air Ua'-aghui' oicha nan siau. 
Ah toolih oiliiig, gn palin nan seoiil 
Taomaa ia>l ceaiih nan gpeur 
Gomi -thai 111 (Id thannaia uuch lieo 
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Translated by Maephcrson thus : — 
" From the wood-ikirted waters of Lego aawnd at 
timra gmy-boaomcU mitts ; nhen the gnti^ of the west 
■re cliHeil, on the luu'a eagle eye. Wide over Lara'a 
■tream ia poured the vaponr dark and deep ; Iho mnon 
liho a dim aliield, is swimming throagh its fuhls. 
With this, clothe tha spirits of old Uieir sodden 
BCiitures on the wind when they stride from blast to 
blast along the dusky uight. Often, blended with the 
gale, to some warrior'a grave, they roll the mist, a 
grey dwelling to his ghust until tlis songs arise." 

Any reader who underatanda the Gaelic 
must allow, without hesitation, that while this 
is a free it is a fair rendering of the original ; 
while he will lie constrained to add that in 
point of force and elegance the Gaolio is superior 
to the English version. Many of the expletives 
in Gaelic are not rendered in English at all, 
and these add largely to the poetic force and 
beauty of the former. The orthography of 
the Gaelic will be soon to be most uncouth 
and unphilosophical. "Linna" for "Linno" 
has no principle (o warrant it; so with "oicha" 
for " oidhcbe," " Gellach" for " gealach," 
"cmaim" for "gruaim," "taisin" for "taibh- 
sean." Then there are no accents to guide the 
reader except that the acute accent ia used in 
such extraordinary words as "t6n" "f6n," 
which are written for " tonn," ■' fonn." Alto- 
gether it would appear that the writer of tlie 
Gaelic of this book of Temora wns to a large 
oxtent unacquainted with Gaelic orthograpliy, 
and was unable to write the Gaelic langui^e 
accurately. The orthography is, indeed, a 
mere jumble. Still the fact is an interesting 
and significant one as connected with the whole 
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history of the Ossianic poetry that, at so early 
a period, Macpherson should have given, as u 
debt which he felt to be due to the public, a 
largo specimen of the original of one of his 
poems. If there is any cause of regret con- 
nected with the matter, it is that he did not 
let the country know where ho found these 
poems, and refer others to the sources whence 
he derived them himself. These have never 
been discovered by any body elso, although 
numerous pieces of Ossianic poetry are well 
known in Lho Highlands to the prosent day. 

Tliere were various versions of Macpherson's 
collection, but the moat interesting of all was 
the Gaelic original of the whole poems ]'iib- 
lished in 1807. In this edition a Latin trans- 
lation was furnished by Mr Eohert M'Farlane. 
The book is a very handsome one, and in every 
way creditable to its editors. Mr M'Lacldan 
of Aberdeen revised the Gaolic, and no man 
was more competent for such a duty, 'llie in' 
troduction to the edition of 1818 is understood 
to have been written by an excellent Gaelic 
scholar, the late Itov. Dr Eoss of Lochbroom, 
and is an eloquent and powerful composition. 
Several translations of Ossian's poems have 
appeared, but the interest of the work is mainly 
associated with the name and labours of James 
Macpherson. 

Smith's Sean Dana. 

In 1780 appeared a volume of Ossian's 
Poems, translated and edited by the Eev. John 
Smith of Kilbrandon, aftervvarda the Rev. Dr 
Smith of Campbeltown. The volume is en- 
titled " GaeHc Antiquities, &c.," containing, 
among other things, " A C'oUection of Ancient 
Poems, translated from the Gaelic of TJUin, 
Ossiau, &c." Dr Smith was an admirable 
Gaelic scholar, as was evidenced by his trans- 
lation of a portion of the Scriptures into that 
language, and his metrical version of the 
Gaelic Psalms. The work before us is a work 
highly creditable to Dr. Smith's talents and 
industry, and although he complains of the 
reception which his efforts on behalf of Gaelic 
literature met with, it is still prized by Gaelic 
scholars. 

In the year 1787 appeared tha Gaelic ver- 
sion of the same poems in an octavo volume, 
entitled, " Sean Dana le Oisian, Orran, TJlann, 
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&c." It is a pity that the two versions did not 
appear simultaneously, as there have not been 
wanting those who have charged Dr. Smith, 
as was done in the case of Macpherson, with 
composing himself much of the poetry which he 
gives as Ossian's. The same has been said of 
another collector of the name of Kennedy, 
who collected a large number of poems which 
now lie in MS. in the Advocates* Library in 
Edinburgh; but it is a curious fact that some 
of the pieces which Kennedy is said to have 
acknowledged having composed, can be shown 
to bo ancient. 

Dr. Smith's collection begins with the poem 
called " Dan an Deirg," the Song of DargOy or 
the Bed Man, It is a famous song in the 
Highlands, as is indicated by the proverbial 
saying, " Gach dkn gu dan an Deirg," Evert/ 
song yields to the song of Dargo, It was sung 
to a simple, touching air, which is still known. 
This poem is given by Dr. Smith in two sec- 
tions, entitled severally, "A* cheud chuid," and 
"An dara cuid." Tlie song is given by the 
M*Callums (referred to below), but it is most 
perplexing that not one word of their version 
agrees with Dr. Smith's. Their version is mani- 
festly of the ancient form and rhythm, with the 
usual summary at the head of it given by Gaelic 
reciters ere beginning one of their songs. None 
of this is found in Dr. Smith's version, which 
is cast very much in the mould of Macpher- 
son's Gaelic Ossian. Mr. J. A. Campbell, in 
his Popular Tales of the Hlqhlands (vol. iii., 
p. 51), gives a few lines of the lament of the 
wife of Dargo for her husband, but they do 
not correspond in one line with the version of 
Dr. Smith. The same may be said of Dr. 
Smith's " Diarmad," which is entirely different 
from all the existing versions of the same poem. 
The versions of the Dean of Lismore and of 
Gillies (mentioned below) are identical, and so 
are to a large extent other existing versions 
taken down from oral recitation, but Dr. 
Smith's differs largely from them in locality, 
matter, and rhythm. It removes the story of 
the death of this Fingalian hero from Glenshee 
to Sliabh Ghaodhail, in Kin tyre. At the 
same time, it is quite possible that different 
poems existed bearing the same name; and 
Dr. Smith's poems are compositions of decided 
excellence. They add much to the stores of 



the Gaelic scholar, and the English translation 
is done with a skill little inferior to that of 
^facpherson himself 

Other Collections of Ossianic Poems. 

The earliest collector and publisher of the 
poems of Ossian was Mr. Jerome Stone at 
Dunkeld, who furnished the Scots Magazine 
in 1756 with a translation in rh}Tne of " Bks 
Fhraoich," or the Death of Fraoch. Stone 
did not give the Gaelic original of this or of 
any other of his collections, but they were 
found after his death, and a selection of them 
is printed in the Report of the Highland 
Society on Ossian. A Mr Hill, an English 
gentleman, made some collections in Argyle- 
shire in 1780; and several pieces were pub- 
lished by a bookseller of the name of Gillies 
at Perth, who published an excellent volume 
of Gaelic poetry in 1786. 

GUlies's pieces have the true ring of the 
ancient poetry of the Highlands, and are in 
many cases to be found floating still among 
the traditional poetry of the people. The 
Ossianic pieces are numerous. They are — 
"Suiridh Oisein air Eamhair aluinn," the 
Courtship of Ossian and Eviralin; " Comhrag 
Fhinn agus Mhanuis," the Conflict of Fingal' 
and Manus; " Marbhadh Chonlaoich le Cuchu- 
lain," the Slaughter of Conlach by Cuchullin; 
"Aisling Mhailmh\ne," Malvina's Dream; 
" Briathran Fhinn ri Oscar," FingaVs Address 
to Oscar; " Rosg Ghuill," the War-song of 
Gaul; "Dan na h-Inghin," the Song of the 
Maiden^ usually called "Fainesoluis; "Conn 
mac an Deirg," Conn, son of Dargo; "Duan 
Fhraoich," the Song of Fraoch; "Cath righ 
Sorcha," the Battle of the King of SorcJta; 
" Marbh-rann Oscair," the Death-song of Oscar ; 
" Ceardach Mhic Luinn, " the Smithy of the 
Son of Linn ; " Duan a Mhuireartaich," the 
Song of Muireartach; "Caoidh Dheirdir," 
Deirdre's Lament, in which the poem given 
already from the old MS. of 1268 appears as 
a part of it. It is most interesting in this case 
to compare the written with the traditional 
poem; "Bas Dhiarmaid," the Death of Diar- 
mad ; " Dearg mac Deirg," the Song of 
Dargo; ** Teanntachd m6r na Feinn," tJie great 
trial of the Fingalians; " Laoidh Laomuinn 
mliic an Uaimh-f hir," t?ie Song of Laomuinn; 
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" Eairagan," Earragon; " Na Brataichean," the 
Banners; " Bks Oscair," the Death of Oscar; 
in all twenty-one fragments or whole pieces, 
some of them of considerable length, and al- 
most all, if not all, taken down from oral 
recitation. This list is given in full, in order 
to show what pieces of professed Ossianic 
poetry could be found in the Highlands soon 

BrIATHRAN FUINN RI OsCAJL 

A mhic mo mhic *8 e thiibhairt an righ, 
Oscair, a righ nan 6k fhlath, 
Chunnaic mi dealradh do lainne 's Ve m' uaill 
'Bhi 'g amharc do bhuaidh 's a cliath. 
Lean gu did ri cliu do shinnsireachd 
'S na uibir a bhi mar iadsun. 
*N uair bu bhe6 Treunmhor nan rath, 
'Us Trathull athair nan treun laoch, 
Chuir iad gach cath le biiaidh, 
'Us bhuannaich iad cliii gach teugbhail. 
'Us mairidh an iomradh s an dan 
Air chuimhn' aig na baird an deigh so. 
! Oscair, claoidh thus' an treun -armach, 
'S thoir tearmunn do'n lag-lamhach, fheumach ; 
Bi mar bhuinne-shruth reothairt geamhraidh 
Thoirt gleachd do naimhdibh na Feinn, 
Ach mar fhann-ghaoth sheimh, thlath, shamhraiilh, 
Bi dhoibhsan a shireas do chabhar. 
Mar sin bha Treunmhor nam buadh, 
S bha Trathull nan ruag 'n a dheigh ann, 
'S bha Fionn 'na thaic do 'n fhann 
'G a dhion o ainncart luchd-eucoir. 
'N a aobhar shininn mo lamh, 
IjO failte rachainn 'n a choinnimh, 
'Us ghcibheadh e fasgath 'us caird, 
Fo sgail dhrithUnneach mo loinne. 

The above is a true relic of the ancient 
Ossianic poetry, full of power and full of life, 
and indicates the existence of a refinement 
among the ancient Celts for which the oppo- 
nents of Macpherson would not give them 
credit Gillies tells us that his collection was 
made from gentlemen in every part of the 
Highlands. It is perhaps the most interesting 
collection of Highland song which we possess. 

In 1816 there appeared a collection of Gaelic 
poetry by Hugh and John M*Callum. It was 
printed at Montrose, and the original Gaelic 
version and an English translation were pub- 
lished simultaneously. The work is called 
"An Original Collection of the Poems of 
Ossian, Orann, Ulin, and other bards who 
flourished in the same age." There are twenty- 
six pieces altogether, and the editors give the 
sources whence they were all derived. These 
are such as Duncan Matheaon in Snizort. Isle 
of Skye; Hector MThail in Torasay, Midi; 
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after the publication of Macpherson's work by 
other and independent compilers. A com- 
parison of those pieces with Macpherson's 
Ossian is interesting to the inquirer in this 
field. ITie following specimen of one of Gillies's 
alleged compositions of Ossian may be given 
here : — 

English Translation. 

Addrfss of Fingal to Oscar. 

Son of my son, so said the king, 

Oscar, prince of youthful heroes, 

I have seen the glitter of thy blade, and 'twas my pride 

To see thy triumph in the conflict. 

Cleave thou fast to the fame of thine ancestors. 

And do not neglect to be like them. 

When Treunmor the fortunate lived. 

And Trathull the father of warriors, 

They fought each field triumphantly, 

And won the fame in every fight. 

And their names shall flourish in the song 

Commemorated henceforth by the bards. 

Oh ! Oscar, crush thou the armed hero. 

But spare the feeble and the needy ; 

Be as the rushing winter, spring-tide, stream. 

Giving battle to the foes of the Fingsdians, 

But as the gentle, soothing, summer breeze 

To such as seek for thy help. 

Such was Treunmor of victories. 

And Trathull of pursuits, thereafter , 

And Fingal was a help to the weak, 

To save him from the power of the oppressor. 

In his cause I would stretch out my nand, 

With a welcome I would go to meet him, 

And he should find shelter and friendship 

Beneath the glittering shade of my swoni. 

Donald M*Innes, teacher, Gribun, Mull; Dr. 
McDonald of Killean, from whom "Tcann- 
tachd m6r na Feinn" was obtained — the Doctor 
maintaining, it appears, that his version was 
a better one than that given by Gillies ; Archi- 
bald M' Galium in Killean ; and others who 
furnish " Laoidh nan ceann," a poem found in 
the collection of the Dean of Lismore, as are 
several others of the M'Callums* collection. 

This collection is a very admirable one, 
perfectly honest, and presents us with some 
compositions of high poetic merit. The ad- 
dresses of Ossian to the sun, which Macpher- 
son declines to give in Gaelic, substituting for 
one of them a series of asterisks, although he 
gives it in English, are here given in both 
languages; and the Gaelic versions are perhaps 
the finest compositions in the book. The 
address to the setting sun is hero given as a 
specimen of the M*Callums' collection : — 
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OlSIAN DO 'n GhREIN AN AM LUIDH. 

An d' fhAg tha gorm astar nan speur, 
A mliic gun bheud a's 6r bhiiidh ciabh ? 
Tha dorsa na h-oidhche dhuit fein, 
Agus ]>4illiuin do chlos *s an lar, 

Thig na tonna mu'n ciiairt gu mall 
'Clioinihead an fhir a 's gloine gniiudh, 
A' togail fo eagal an ceann 
Hi 'd f haicinn cho aillidb a'd shuain ; 
Theich iadsan gun tuar o'd thaobh. 

Gabh-sa codal ann ad uaiinh 
A ghrian, 'us pill an tiis le h-aoibhneas. 

Mar bhoillsge grein' 's a gheamhradh 
'S e ruith 'u a dheann le raou Lena 
Is amliuil laithe nam Fiaiin. 
Mar gbrian eadar frasaibh a' treigsinn 
Dh' aom neoil chiar-dhubh nan speur, 
'Us bhuin iad an de6 aoibhinn o n t-sealgair, 
Tha lom gheugan na coill' a' caoidh. 
Is maoth Tusrach an t-sleibh' a' seargadh ; 
Ach pillidh fathasd a' ghrian 
Ri doire sgiamhach nan geug ura, 
'Us ni gach crann 's a Cheitean gdire 
Ag amharc an dird ri mac an speura. 

The collection of the M^Callums was a real 
addition to the stores of Gaelic poetry, and is 
most helpful in bringing to a satisfactory con- 
clusion the whole question of the ancient 
Gaelic poetry of Scotland. Were there no 
ether Gaelic compositions in existence save 
those pieces which this volume contains, they 
would be sufficient to prove the high character 
of the heroic poetry of the Scottish Gael for 
everything that constitutes true poetic power. 

It would be ^vrong in such a sketch as this 
to overlook the interesting and ingenious con- 
tribution made to the discussion of the Ossianic 
question in the third and fourth volumes of 
Mr. J. Campbell's Tales of the West High- 
lands. The whole four volumes are full of in- 
teresting materials for the student of Gaelic 
literature and antiquities, but the third and 
fourth volumes are those in which a place is 
given to the ancient Ossianic poems. Mr. 
Campbell, the representative of a distinguished 
Highland family, and unlike many of the class 
to which he belongs, an excellent Gaelic scholar, 
made collections on his own account all over 
the Highlands. He had as his chief coadjutor 
in the work Mr. Hector M*Lean, teacher in 
Islay, and he could not have had a better — Mr 
M*Lean being possessed of scholarship, en- 
thusiasm, and sound judgment. The result is 
a very remarkable collection of the oral litera- 
ture of the Highlands, including selections from 
a large amount of poetry attributed to Ossian. 
This book is a tnily honest book, giving the 



English Traiislation. 

Ossian's Address to the Setting Sun. 

Hast thou left the blue course of the sky* 

Faultless son of golden locks ? 

The gates of the night are for thee, 

And thy place of repose is in the west 

The waves gather slowly around 

To see him of fairest countenance ; 

Raising their heads in fear. 

As they witness thy beauty in repose, 

They tied pale from thy side. 

Take thou rest in thy cave, 

sun, and return with rejoicing. 

As the sunbeam in the winter time 

Descending quick on the slope of Lena, 

So are the days of the Fingalians. 

As the sun becoming darkened among showers. 

The dark clouds of the sky descended 

And bore away the joyous light from the huntsman. 

The bare branches of the wood weep. 

And the soft herbage of the mountain w^ithers. 

But the sun shall return again 

To the beautiful forest of the fresh-clothed branch. 

And each bough shall smile in the early summer. 

Looking up to the son of the sky. 

compositions collected just as they were found 
among the native Highlanders. We shall take 
occasion again to refer to the Sgeulachds, or 
tales, and shall only refer at present to the 
Ossianic remains presented to us by Mr. 
Campbell 

Mr. Campbell's collections include most of 
the pieces that have been brought together in 
the same way, with such variations, of course, 
as must be looked for in the circumstances. 
He furnishes us with a version of the Lay of 
Diarmad (vol. iii., 50), having peculiar features 
of its own, but to a large extent identical with 
the versions of the Dean of Lismore and of 
Gillies. It is of much interest to compare this 
version, taken down within the last few years, 
with one taken do>vn one hundred years ago, 
and another taken down three hundred and 
fifty years ago. The retentive power of human 
memory for generations is remarkably illus- 
trated by the comparison. Mr Campbell also 
gives us " The Lay of Oscar," " The Praise of 
Gaul," " The Poem of Oscar," and several 
other minor compositions, some of which had 
never before been printed. These, with Mr. 
Campbell's own disquisitions, are full of in- 
terest; but for the details we must refer the 
reader to Mr. Campbell's volumes. 

From all that has been written on the sub- 
ject of these ancient Gaelic poems of Ossian, 
it is perfectly clear that Ossian himself is no 
creation of James Macpherson. His name has 
been familiar to the people both of the High- 
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lands oud Irolaud, for a thouaanii j-eiira iitid 
more. " UUian an deigh na Feinn," Ofsian 
after ike FingaliaRS, has bccu u proverbial 
saying among tlicm fur numbcrlcas generations. 
Kor did Jlaepheraon invent Ossian'a poems. 
Tbero wore poems reputed to be Ossian's in 
the Iliylilands for centuries before ho wna 
bom, and poems, too, wliieli for poetic power 
tuid interest are uneuTjiassed ; wliicli apeak 
home to the heart of every man who can sym- 
patliifio with popular poetry marked by the 
richost fchcilica of diction; and which entitles 
them justly to all the commendation bestowed 
upon the pooma edited hy Macphorson. 

Modern Gaelio Litkiuturc 
It will bo Been that a large proportion of 
(he existing Guelic literature of the early period 
ia poetical. Not that it is so altogether, hy 
any means; and if any largo amount of it bad 
come down to ua, tliore is no reason for be- 
lieving tliat so large a share of it would bo 
poetical But the proEe M5. writings of the 
ancient Gael have, with the few excoptiona 
already referred to, perished ; and have left ue 
with each poetical compositions as adhered to 
the national memory. 

As we enter upon the era of printing, we 
uro diajiosed to look for a more extensive lite- 
rature, and no doubt wo find it. But witii tlie 
era of printing come the use of another lan- 
guage, and the Gaelic ceased to be the vehicle 
for carrying abroad the thouglits of the learned. 
Religion still continued to make use of its 
services, but it ceased to be the handmaid of 
science and philosophy. 

Tlic first printed Gaelic book which wo find 
la Bishop Uarsowcll's Gaelic translation of the 
Liturgy of John Knox. It ia well known that 
Knox compiled a prayerbook for the use of 
the Scottish Reformed Church, and tliat it was 
thought desirable that this prayer-book should 
be translated into the Gaelic language for the 
use of the Higldanders. The translation was 
undertaken by Mr. John Carsoweil, who was 
appointed superintendent of tho ancient dio- 
cese of Argyle, wliich office he filled fnr many 
years. The hook was printed at Edinbuigh, 
in 15G7. 'riiB language is what is in modern 
times called Irish, but might in Caraewell's 
time be called Scotch, for none other wiia 



written in Scotland in so far as Gaelic was 
written at all. There are but three copies 
of Ibis hook known to exist ■ — an entire 
copy in the library of the Duke of Argyle, 
and two imperfect cojiies, one in tlie library 
of tho University of KdinburgU, and one 
in the British Museum. This book waa 
printed before one lino of Irish Gaelic was 
printed. Extracts from the volume will be 
found in the Higkhml Society'a Report upon 
Ossiun, and in M'Lauehlau's CcUie Oleaninge. 
The former extract is made to show that the 
names of Fingal and the Fingaliuns wero well 
known in the Highlands at the period of tlie 
Reformation. In 1G31 a translation of Cal- 
vin's Catechism appeared, probably executed 
hy Cars ewe 11. 

In lC59appeared the first fifty of the Psalms 
of David in metre by tlie Synod of Argyle. 
It is called " An ceud chaogad do Shalmaibh 
Dhaibliidh a mcadrochd Gaoidhilg," iha firtt 
^''/iV "/ 'Ae Puttlma of Daeid in Gaelic Metre. 
Tlie language of tho original here is what is 
colled Irish, although it is, as is the Gaelic ot 
CarsowcU, the oniinary written Gaelic of tho 
period. This translation forms the ground- 
work of all tho editions of the Fsahus that 
have been used since in the Scottish Church. 
The rest of tho Psalms followed the fu^t lifty 
in lG9i, and the Psalter of the Aigyle Synod 
became then complete. The introduction to 
t!ie little volume of IG59 details tho difiicultiea 
wliich the authors met in converting the Psalma 
into Gaelic metre, one of irhich, they say, was 
the necessity of adapting them to the structure 
of the English Psalm tunes. How Gaelic con- 
gregational singing was conducted in the 
Uiglilands previous to this little hook appear- 
ing, it is hard to say. Tho introduction con- 
cludes with tho words, " Anois, a I^gthora, 
dense dithchcall ann sunn obair hhigse lihui- 
liughadh gu maith, agns guidh ar an Tigh- 
eama 6 fein do bheannughadh an tshoisgeil 
ann sna tirthaibh gooidlUacbsa, agus laaair 
shoilleir Ian teasa do dhcanamh don tsraid 
bbi^ do lasadh cheona ionta. Grasa niaillo 

Englisli TranelalioJi. 

" And iiow, reader, strive to uso tliis little 

work, and pray the Lord that He himself 

would bless the gospel in these Gaelic lands, 
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and that He would make a bright flame full 
of heat of this little spark which has been 
now lighted in it." 

This little volume is now scarce, but full of 
interest to the Gaelic student. 

Alongside of the Synod of Argyle, another 
indefatigable labourer in the same field was at 
work. This was Mi- Robert Kirk, minister at 
Balquhidder. There seems to have been no 
Eob Eoy in the district at the time, and Mr. 
Kirk appears to have had a quiet life in his 
Highland parish ; more so, indeed, than other 
Scottish ministers of the time, for he seems to 
have been engaged in his translation during 
the heat of the persecution of the Covenanters, 
and it was published in 1684, four years 
before the Revolution. Kirk is said to have 
been so anxious to have precedence of the 
Synod of Argyle, that he invented a machine 
for awakening him in the morning by means 
of water made to fall upon his face at a certain 
hour. His Psalter preceded that of the Synod 
by a period of ten years. 

Mr Kirk dedicates his volume, which is 
published with the sanction of the Privy 
Council, and with the approbation of "the Lords 
of the Clergy, and some reverend ministers 
who best understand the Irish language," to 
the Marqms of Athole, &c., of whom he says 
that his "Lordship has been of undoubted 
coiu:ago and loyalty for the king, and stiU 
alongst inflexible to the persuasions or threats 
of frozen neutralists or flaming incendiaries in 
Church or State." Kirk further states that 
the work was " done by such as attained not 
the tongue (which he calls Scottish-Irish) with- 
out indefatigable industry," manifestly point- 
ing to himself as one who had so acquired it. 

This little volume of the minister of Bal- 
quhidder is a most interesting contribution to 
our Gaelic literature. The language is what 
many writers call Irish, although there is 
no reason to believe that Mr Kirk ever was 
in Ireland, or conversed with speakers of 
Irish Gaelic. He knew and used the dialect 
which writers of the Gaelic language had used 
for centuries, and used at the time. No Irish 
writer could use a dialect more purely Irish 
than that found in Kirk's CJaelic preface. 
Kirk concludes his preface with the following 
lines: — 



Imthigh a Dhuillcachain gu dkn, 
Le Dan glan diagha diiisg lad thnll. 

Cuir failto air Fonn tial na bFionn, 
Ar garbh-chriocha, 's Indseadh gall. 

English Translation. 

Go, little leaflet, boldly, 

With pure holy songs wake them yonder. 
Salute the hospitable land of the Fingalians, 

The rugged borders, and the Isles of the strangers. 

" The land of the Fingalians" was the High- 
lands generally ; " the rugged borders " was 
the west coast of Inverness-shire and Koss- 
shire ; and " the Isles of the Strangers " were 
the Hebrides, so called from being long in 
possession of the Norsemen. 

In 1690 Mr Kirk edited in Koman letters 
an edition of Bedel's Irish Bible, with O'Don- 
nell's New Testament, for the use of the High- 
landers. Kirk says in the title-page of the work, 
" Nocha ta anois chum maitheas coit-cheann 
na nGaoidheil Albanach athruighte go hair- 
each as an litir Eireandha chum na mion-litir 
shoileighidh Eomhanta" which is now for the 
common good of the Highlanders changed care- 
fully from the Irish letter to the small readable 
Roman letter. At the close of the book there 
is a vocabulary of Irish words with their 
Gaelic equivalents. Many of the equivalents 
are as difficult to understand as the original 
Irish. 

In 1694 the completed Psalm-book of the 
Synod of Argyle appeared. It was very gene- 
rally accepted, and although some editions of 
Kirk's Psalter appeared, the Synod's Psalter 
became the Psalter of the Church, and was 
the basis of all the metrical versions of the 
Gaelic Psalms that have appeared since. 

The Shorter Catechism was published in 
Gaelic by the Synod of Argyle about the same 
time with their first fifty Psalms. Numerous 
editions have been printed since, and perhaps 
there is no better specimen of the Gaelic lan- 
guage in existence than what is to be found 
in the common versions of it. The earlier ver- 
sions are in the dialect so often referred to, 
called Irish. The title of the book is ** Foir- 
ceadul aithghearr cheasnuighe, an dus ar na 
ordughadh le coimhthional na Ndiaghaireadh 
ag Niarmhanister an Sasgan, &c." That may 
be called Irish, but it was a Scottish book 
written by Scottish men. 

In 1725 the Synod of Arg}le, who cannot 
be too higldy commended for their anxiety to 
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promote the spirituai guod of ttieir countrymen 
in the HighknUs, published a. translation of 
the Confession of Faitli into Uuellc. It ia a 
small duodecimo volume printed at Edinburgh. 
The Larger and Shorter Catecliisms, with tho 
Ten Commandments, the Lord's Prayer, and 
the Crei:d follow the Confession. The book is 
well printed, and the language is still the so- 
coUed Irish. The title runs :— " Admhail an 
Chreidimh, air an do reitigh air ttua coimh- 
thionol na nDiaghairoadh aig Niarmholniater 
on Sasgan ; &c . . arna chur a Ngaoidheilg le 
Seanadli Earraghaoidheai." The Con/gtsiim of 
Faith, ^e., ti-aiulaleri into Oaelie by the Synod 
o/Arg'jle. 

It is interesting with respect to the dialect 
in which all the works referred to appear, to 
inquire whence the writers obtained it, if it bo 
nmply Irish. Carscwell's Prayer-book ap- 
peared befons any work in Irish Gaelic was 
printed. The ministers of the Hjnod of 
Aigyte were surely Scottish Highlanders and 
not Irishmen. Mr Kirk of Balquidder was b 
lowland Scot who ac^iuired the Gaelic tongue. 
Now these men, so far as we know, were never 
in Ireland, and there were no Irish-Gaelic 
books from which they could acquire the 
tongue. There might be manuscripts, but it is 
not very probable tliat men would inspect 
manuscripts in order to enable them to write 
in a dialect that was foreign to the people 
whom Uiey intended to benefit. Yet these all 
write in the same dialect, and with the identical 
same ortliography. Surely tins proves that 
the Scottish Gaol were perfectly familiar with 
that dialect as the language of their literature, 
that its orthography among them was fixed, 
that the practice of writing it was common, us 
much so as among the Irish, and that tho 
people readily underatood it. It is well known 
that the rending of the Irish Bible was common 
in Higliland churches down to the beginning 
of this century, and that the letter was, from 
the abbreviations used, called " A' chorra litir," 
and was familiar to the people. 'At the same 
time, the language was uniformly called Irish, 
ae the people of the Highlands were called Irish. 
although there never was a greater misnomer. 
Such a designation was never employed by the 
people themselves, and woa only used by those 
who wrote and spoke English. In the title of 



the Confession of Faith published in Gaelic in 
1735, it is said to be translated into the Iriah 
language by the Synod of Argyle. 

Gaelic Bidlk. 
Eeligious works formed the staple of the 
literature issued from the Gaelic press £rom 
the period now spoken of to the present day. 
The great want for many years was the Bible. 
For a long time the cleiyy used the Irish 
edition reprinted for the use of the Highlands 
by Mr Kirk; but this was not satisfactory, 
from the difference of the dialect ; many in 
consequence preferred translating from the 
English. This habit pervaded all classes, and 
it is not improbable tliat there are in tlie High- 
lands still persons who prefer translating tho 
Scriptures for their own use to the common 
version. Certain traditional forms of transla- 
tion were at one time in general use, and occa- 
sionally the translations given bordered on the 
ludicrous. A wortliy man was once translating 
the phrase " And they were aatonied," and he 
made it " Bha iad air an clachodh,' Tluii/ uxre 
stoned. It was in every way desirable that a 
correct translation of the Gaelic Bible should 
bo provided for lUo use of the Highlands, and 
tills was linuUy undertaken by the Society for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge. The per- 
son employed to perform the work was the 
Rev. James Stewart of Killin, a man fully 
quoliHed for it, and although his translation 
retained too much of the Irish dialect of 
O'Donnell's Irish New Testament, it was wel- 
comed as a highly creditable work, and as a 
great boon to the Highlands. Many minor 
clianges have been made in the Gaelic New 
Testament of I7fi7, but it has been the basis 
of all subsequent editions which have sought 
merely to render certain portions of the work 
more idiomatic and pleasing to a Scottish ear. 
The publishing of this version of the NaW 
Testament proved a great benelit to the High- 
Soon after the publication of the New Testa- 
ment, it was resolved that the Old Testament 
should be translated into Gaelic also. This 
work, like the former, *os undertaken by the 
Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, 
assisted by a collection made throughout 
the congregations of tho Church of Scotland 
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amounting to £1483. The principal translator 
employed was the Rev. Dr John Stewai-t of 
Luss, son of the translator of the New Testa- 
ment, who translated three portions of the 
work, while a fourth portion, including the 
Prophets, was executed by the Rev. Dr Smith, 
of Campbellton, the accomplished editor of 
the Seann Dana. The whole work was 
completed and published in. the year 1801. 
This work has been of incalculable service 
to the Highlands, and is one of the many 
benefits conferred upon that portion of the 
country by the excellent Society who under- 
took it. Objections have been taken to the 
many Irish idioms introduced into the language, 
and to the extent to which the L-ish ortho- 
graphy was followed, but these are minor faults, 
and the work itself is entitled to all commenda- 
tion. 

Translations from the English. 

Much of our modern Gaelic prose literature 
consists of translations from the English. In 
this the Gaelic differs from the Welsh, in which 
is to be found a largo amount of original prose 
writing on various subjects. This has arisen 
from the demand for such a literature being 
less among the Highlanders, among whom the 
English language has made greater progress, so 
much 80, that when a desire for extensive read- 
ing exists, it is generally attended with a suffi- 
cient knowledge of English. Translations of 
religious works, however, have been relished, 
and pretty ample provision has been made to 
meet the demand. The first book printed in 
modern Scottish Gaelic was a translation of 
Baxter's Call to the Unconverted, executed by 
the Rev. Alex. M*Farlane, of Kilninver, and 
published in 1750. There is much of the 
Irish orthography and idiom retained in this 
work, but it is a near approach to the modem 
spoken language of the Highlands. Since 
then many of the works of weU-known religious 
authors have been translated and published, 
among which may be mentioned works by 
Boston, Banyan, Brookes, Colquhoun, and 
Doddridge. These are much prized and read 
throughout the Highlands. The translations 
are of various excellence; some of them accurate 
and elegant, whUe others are deficient in 
both these qualities. Dr Smith's version of 



Alleine's Alarm is an admirable specimen of 
translation, and is altogether worthy of the 
fame of Dr Smith. The same may bo said of 
Mr M'Farlane's translation of TJie History of 
Joseph, which is an excellent specimen of 
Gaelic writing. The Monthly Visitor tract 
has been translated by the writer for the last 
twelve years, and it has a largo circulation. 

Original Prose Writings. 

Of these Mr Reid, in his Bihlioiheca Scoto- 
Celticn, gives but a scanty catalogue. Ho gives 
but a list of ten, most of them single sermons. 
There are several other such writings, however, 
which have been added since Reid's list was 
made up. Among these appears M'Kenzie's 
Bliadhna Thearlaich, " Charles's year," a 
vigorous well-written account of the rebellion of 
1745-G. M*Kenziewas the compiler of a volume 
of Gaelic poetry in which the best specimens of 
the works of the bards are generally given, and 
although having ideas of his own on the subject 
of orthography, few men knew the Gaelic lan- 
guage better. We have also a volume on astro- 
nomy by the Rev. D. Connell ; and a History 
of Scotland by the Rev. Angus Mackenzie, both 
of them creditable performances. It is doubtful 
how far these works have been patronised by 
the public, and how far they have been of 
pecuniary benefit to their authors, but they are 
deserving works, and if they have not proved 
a remunerative investment, it is from want of 
interest on the part of the readers more than 
from want of ability on the part of the writers. 
In addition to these have been several maga- 
zines, the contents of which have in some in- 
stances been collected into a volimie and pub- 
lished separately. Of these are An teachdaire 
Gaidhealachy " The Gaelic Messenger," edited 
by the late Rev. Dr M*Leod of Glasgow, and a 
Free Church magazine An Fhianuis, "The Wit- 
ness," edited by the Rev. Dr Mackay, now of • 
Harris. " The Gaelic Messenger," An Teacfi- 
daire OaidJiealach, contained a large propor- 
tion of papers furnished by the editor, Dr 
M*Leod, These have been since that time col- 
lected into a volume by his son-in-law the Rev. 
Archibald Clerk of Kilmallie, and published 
under the title of Caraid nan Gaidheal, " The 
Friend of the Highlanders." This is an admir- 
able volume, containing, as it does, our best 
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spepiincna of rncy, i'liomatio Gaelic, of wliioh 
Dr JI'Leod was a master. It is a most in- 
tcreattnj,' addition to our Gaelic literature. 
Resides this, Dr U'LotmI produced Leabhar 
nan Cnoc, "The Book of the Knowts," a school 
collection of proae and poetry, and Beveral 
other Isaser works. The Leabhar nan Crioc is 
an adtoiraLle collectioa of fragments, weU 
adapted for school use, and at the Bame time 
interesting to the generul reader, 

Rut thti most remarluible addition that has 
recontly been made to Gaelic prose literature 
is Mr J. F. Cumpheirs collection of " Sgeu- 
laobdan" or ancient Highland tales. It was 
long known that a large amount of this kind 
of literature existed in the Highlands ; that it 
formed the treasure of the reciter, u character 
recognised and appreciated iu every small com- 
mnnity ; and tliat it was the staple fireside 
amusement of many a winter evening. Speci- 
mens of this literature appeared occasionally in 
print, and one of great interest, and remarkably 
well givtn, called Spiorad na li-tioiin; " The 
Spirit of Age," appears in Leahhar nan Cnoe, 
tlie collection already spoken of. Mr Campbell 
set himself to collect this literature from the 
tmditiouB of the people, aud he has embodied 
the result in four goodly volumes, which every 
lover of the hinguage and literature of the Cell 
moat prize. Many coadjutors aided Mr Camp- 
bell in his undertaking, and he was happy in 
finding, as has been already said, in Mr Hector 
M'Lean, teacher, Islay, a moat efficient collector 
aud transcriber of the tales. These tales were 
known among the Highlanders as " Sgoulach' 
dan " Talcs, or " Ursgoulau " Noble Tales, the 
latter having reference usually to stories of the 
ringalian beroea. They are chiefly " Folk 
lore" of the kinds wliich are now known to 
pervade the world amongst a certain class as 
their oral literature. The Tales themselves are 
of various degrees of merit, and are manifestly 
derivo.l from various sources. Some of them 
took their origin in the fertile imagination 

Bha imntmch ann rainilia ao, 'us bha trl niyhpiiniiii 
aicE, 'UB thubhairt iod ritlie, gii'n rachadh Sad a cili'iarr- 
aiilh an fbortnin. Dheajaivh i trl lonnaich. Tliu- 
bhairt i risaa t£ mbbir. "Cb aca is fhrarr leat an letb 
bhcae 'aa nio bbeannochil, wa'a btb mhbi 'a mo mhall- 
acbdl " " Is rhearr loam, ara' iae, on leth nih6r 'ua dn 
mhatlaclid ' Thubbaiii i lis an t£ mheudboDsicli, 



of the Celt, while others are obviously of 
classical origin, and aro an adaptation of 
ancient Greek and Latin stories to the 
taste of the Celt of Scotland. Mr Camp- 
bell, in his disquisitions accompanying the 
tales, which are often as amusing and instruo- 
tive as the tales themselves, traces numerous 
bonds of coimection between them and similar 
legends common to almost all the Eiuxipoan 
nations. lie shows where thej meet and 
where they diverge, and makes it very clear 
that most of them must have had a common 
origin. It has been maintained that many of 
these legends were brought to Scotland by re- 
turning Crusaders ; that they were often the 
amusement of the camp among these soldiers 
of the ancient Church; and that, related 
among hearers of aU natiuns, they became dis- 
persed among those nations, and that thus 
Scotland came to obtain and to retain her 
share of them. 

That Scotland felt largely the influence of 
the Crusades cannot bo denied by any obaer 
vant student of her history. Her whoJo politi- 
cal and social eyst<'m was modified by them, 
while to them is largely due the place and 
power which the mediaeval Cliurch obtained 
under the government of David I, That Scot- 
tish literature should have felt their influence 
is more tlian likely, and it is possible, although 
it is hardly safe to go further, that some of 
these tales of the Scottish Highlands owe 
their existence to the wanderings of Scottish 
Crusudere. Be their origin, however, what It 
may, they afi'ord a deeply interesting field of 
enquiry to the student of the popular literature 
of the country. Di our own view, they are of 
great value, as presenting us with admirable 
specimens of idiomatic Gaelic We transcribe 
one tale, making use of the ordinary ortho- 
graphy of the Gaelic, Mr Campbell having uaad 
forma of spelling which might servo to expros 
the peculiarities of the dialect in which ho 
found them couchoiL 

EiiglUh TranilatioH. 

There was a wiiiov ones of a time, aud ahu liail 
tJiree daughters, and thty said to her that thoy wcra 
Roing to seek their fortunea. 6I11! prepared three 
biDQocka. Sha aaid to the big daugUlvr, " VThetlicr 
do yoD like best the littlv half witTi my bleaatnR, or 
tliB big half with my eun« !" " I liko best," mid 
she, " the big hoif with your oiirae." Skosaid to tba 
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Co aca's f hearr leat an leth bheag 'us nio bheaunachd, 
no'n leth mh6r 'us mo mhallachd." " Is f hearr learn 
an leth mh6r 'us do mhallachd," are' ise. Thubhairt 
i ris an te bliig, Co aca *s fhearr luat an leth mhor 'us 
mo mhallachd, no'n leth bheag 's mo bheannachd ? " 
** Is fhearr learn an leth bheag'us do bheannachd." 
Chord 80 r'a miithair, 'us thug i dhi an leth eile cuid- 
eachd. 

Dh' fhalbh iad, nch cha robh toil aig an dithis 'bu 
shine an t6 'b'6ige 'bhi leo, 'us cheangail iad i ri carr- 
agh cloiche. Ghabh iad air an aghaidh, 's 'n uair a 
dh'anihairc iad as an deigh, co a chunnaic iad ach ise 
'us a' chreig air a muin. Leig iad leatha car treis gus 
an d'rkinig iad cruach mh6ine, 'us cheangail ia'l ris a 
chniaich mh6ine i. Ghabh iad air an aghaidh treis, 
'us dh'amhairc iad 'n an deigh, 'us c6 a chunnaic iad 
ach ise a' tighinn, 's a' chruach mh6ine air a muin. 
Leig iad leatha car tacan gus an d'rainig iad craobh, 
'us cheangail iad ris a'chraoibh i. Ghabh iad air an 
aghaidh treis, 'us 'n'uair a dh'amhairc iad 'n an deigh, 
cO a chunnaic iad ach ise a' tighinn, 's a'chraobh air a 
muin. Chunnaic iad nach robh maith bhi rithe. 
Dh'fhuasgail iad i 'us leig iad leo i. Bha iad a' falbh 
gus an d'thainig an oidhchc orra. Chunnaic iad solus 
I'ada uatha, 'us ma b'fhada uatha, cha b'fhada bha 
iadsan 'g a niigheachd. Chaidh iad a stigh. Ciod e 
bha so ach tigh famhair. Dh'iarr iad fuireach 's an 
oidhche. Fhuair iad sin 'us chuireadh a luidhe iad lo 
tri nigheanan an fhamhair. 

Bha caran de chneapan 6mbair mu mhuinealan 
nigheanan an fhamhair, amis sreangan gaosaid mu'm 
muinealan-san. Choidil iad air fad, ach cha do choidil 
Maol a' chliobain. Feadh na h-oidhche th«\inig path- 
adh air an fhamhar. Glilaodh e r'a ghille maol carrach 
uisge 'thoirt d'a ionnsuidh. Thubhairt an gille maol 
carrach nach robh deur a stigh. **Marbh, ars* esan, 
t^ de na nigheanan coimheach, 'us thoir a'm ionnsuidh- 
se a fuil." "Ciamar a dh' aithnicheas mi eatorra?" 
ars* an gille maol carrach. *' Tha caran de chneapan 
mu mhuinealan mo nigheanan-sa, agus caran gaosaid 
mu mhuinealan ch^ich." Chuala Maol a chliobain am 
famhar, 'us cho clis 's a b'urrainn i, chuir i na srean- 
ganan gaosaid a bha m'a muineal fein agus mu mhui- 
nealan a peathraichean mu mhuinealan nigheanan an 
fhamhair, agus na cneapan a bha mu mhuinealan 
nigheanan an fhamhair m'a muineal fein agus mu 
mhuinealan a peathraichean, 'us luidh i sios gu samh- 
ach. Th^inig an gille maol carrach, 'us mharbh 
e to de nigheanan an fhamhair, 'us thug e an fhuil d'a 
ionnsuidh. Dh'iair e tuilleadh a thoirt d'a ionnsuidh. 
Mharbh e an ath the. Dh'iarr e tuilleadh 'us mharbh 
e an treas te. Dhiiisg Maol a' chliobain a' peathraich- 
ean, 'us thug i air a muin iad, 'us ghabh i air falbh. 
Mhothaich am famhar dith 'us lean e i. 

Na spreadan" teine a bha ise 'cur as na clachan le a 
s^iiltean, bha iad a' bualadh an fhamhair 's an smigead ; 
a<;u8 na spreadan teine a bha am famhar 'toirt as na 
clachan le barraibh a chos, bha iad a' bualadh Mhaol 
a' chliobain an cul a' chinn. Is e so *bu dual doibh 
gus an d'riiinig iad amhainn. Leum Maol a' chliobain 
an amhainn 'us cha b'urrainu am famhar an amhainn 
a leum. "Tha thu thall, a Mhaol a' chliobain." 
"Tha, ma's oil leat." "Mharbh thu mo thrl nigh- 
eanan maola, ruagha." " Mharbh, ma 's oil leat." 
"'Us c'uino thig thu ris ? " " Thig, 'n uair bheir mo 
ghnothuch ann mi." 

Ghabh iad air an aghaidh gus an d'rainig iad tigh 
tuathanaich. Bhaaigan tuathanachtrimic. Dh'innis 
nid mar a thachair dhoibh. Ars' an tuatha ach ri 
Maol a'chliobain, " Bheir mi mo mhac a's sine do'd 
]»hiuthair a's sine, 'us faigh dhomh clr mhln oir, 'us 
clr gharbh airgid, a th'aig an fhamhar," "Cha chosd 
e tuilleadh dhuit," ars' Maol a* chliobain. Dh' fhalbh 
i 'us riiinig i tigh an fhamhair. Fhuair i stigh gun 
fhios. Thu" i leatha na cirean 'us dhalbh i mach. 



middle one, " Whether do you like best the big half 
with ray curse, or the little half with my blessing ? " 
"I like best," said she, "the big half with your 
curse." She said to the little one, ** Whether do you 
like best the big half with my curse, or the little half 
with my blessing ? " "I like best the little half with 
your blessing." This pleased her mother, and. she 
gave her the other half likewise. 

They left, but the two older ones did not wish to 
have the younger one with them, and they tied her to 
a stone. They held on, and when they looked be- 
hind them, whom did they see coming but her with 
the rock on her back. They let her alone for a while 
until they reached a stack of peats, and they tied her 
to the peat-stack. They held on for a while, when 
whom did they see coming but her with the stack of 
peats on her back. They let her alone for a while 
until they reached a tree, and they tied her to the 
tree. They held on, and whom did they see coming 
but her with the tree on her back. They saw that 
there was no use in meddling with her. They loosed 
her, and they let her come with them. They were 
travelling until night overtook them. They saw a 
light far from them, and if it was far from them they 
were not long reaching it. They went in. What | 
was this but the house of a giant. They asked to 
remain overnight. They got that, and they were set 
to bed with the three daughters of the giant. 

There were turns of amber beads around the neckn 
of the giant's daughters, and strings of hair arouDd 
their necks. They all slept, but Maol a chliobain 
kept awake. During the night the giant got thirsty. 
He called to his bald rough-skinned lad to bring him 
water. The bald rough-skinned lad said that there 
was not a drop within. "Kill," said he, "one of 
the strange girls, and bring me her blood." "How 
will I know them ? " said the bald rough-skinned lad. 
"There are turns of beads about the necks of my 
daughters, and turns of hair about the necks of the 
rest." Maol a chliobain heard the giant, and as 
quickly as she could she put the strings of hair that 
were about her own neck and the necks of her sisters 
about the necks of the giant's daughters, and the 
beads that were about the necks of the giant's daugh- 
tera about her own neck and the necks of her sisters, 
and laid herself quietly down. The bald rough- 
.skinne<l lad came and killed one of the daughters of 
the giant, and brought him her blood. He bade him 
bring him more. He killed the second one. He bade 
him bring him more, and he killed the third. Maol 
a chliobain wakened her sistere, and she took them on 
her back and went away. The giant observed her, 
and he followed her. 

The sparks of tire which she was drivintj out of the 
stones with her heels were striking the giant in the 
chin, and the sparks of fire that the giant was taking 
out of the stones with the points of his feet, they were 
striking Maol a chlioliain in the back of her head. 
It was thus with them until they reached a river. 
Maol a chliobain leaped the river, and the giant couM 
not leap the liver. "You are over, Maol a chlio- 
bain." "Yes, if it vex you." "You killed my 
three bald red-skinned daughters." "Yes, if it vex 
you." " And when will you come again ?" " I will 
come when my business brings me. " 

Tlipy went on till they reach^ni a farmer's house. 
The farmer had three sons. They told what happened 
to them. Says the farmer to Maol a chliobain, " I 
will give my eldest son to your eldest sister, and get 
for me the smooth golden comb and the rough silver 
comb that the giant has." " It won't cost you more," 
said Maol a chliobain. She left and reached the giant's 
house. She got in without being seen. She took the 
combs and hastened out. The giant observed her, and 
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Uhothaich am fainhur dli\Ui j 'lu ai a iluigli a blia e 
CD* »n d'rUnig e an amhaiiin. Leum ise au snihunn 
OS cha b'urruinn am faniliar an aiiiliaiuii a leuiu. 
"Tha tliu thtill, a Mhaul a' chliabaiD.' 
oilleat." "Mharbb, tbu 
maghiL." " Mharbli, laa 'a oil liiat.' 
mo. cL\r mLIu bir, 'ua luo chir f(harbh Bireiu. 
"Ghoid, ma 'a oil leat." ■' C uiae thig thu rU T" 
" Thig. 'a uair bbeir rao ghnothnch ildd ml." 

Thug i na i;lreaa thua an tuathanaiuli, 'us plibs n 
piathair niUbr'Sa mac m6r id tuathamLic;!!. 

"Uhoir Dii mo mhou Bimilliuilacb do'd phiuthair 
niheadhouaicb, 'us' faiKb dhouih ulaidhramli solais an 
fhamhair." "Cha cTiosd e tuiHeadh ilbuit," an' 
Uaol a' ddlobain, Ghalih i air fklbh, 'us r&inig i tieb 
sa rhamhair. Chaidh i auas aim aii baiT oraoibhe 
'bba OS ciatiD tobair nn f bamliair. Anna an oiilhche 
thiinig au gitlg muni carracta, 'us an alaidheamh 
aoluii leia, a dh'iamiidh uiigt. An nair a chrom c a 
thogail an uixge, tbainie Mnol a' cbliobain a nuas, 'un 
phut i aios '■ nil tobnr e ua bhiitb i e, 'ua thug 1 Icatba 
au cUidbuamh soluis. Lean am famhor i Rua an 
d'llluig i an ambaiun. Lcuin i an amhainii, u» clia 
b'urrainn am fambar a leantninn. " Tba thn thall. n 
MMol a' cbliobain." "Tba, ma'aoilleat." "Ubarbh 
tbD mo tbrl nighoanao maola, iiiadba." "Ubarbh 
ma 's oil leat" " Qhoid thu mo cb\r mhln hir, '■ nio 
cblr gharbb airgid." "Gboid, ma 's oil leat." 
"Mbarbh tbu mo ffbille maot carravh." "Ubarlib 
ma's oil leat." " Ghoid tbu mo cblaidhetmb lolttis." 
"Qhoid, ma '» oil ItsL" "C'uino tbig lUn ria." 
"Thig, 'u uair bbeir tnn gbnotliiich ann mi." HUnig 
i tieb an tuatbanaiuh Icia a' cblaidhenmb sholuia, 'us 
pYtSa a {linibair mbcadbonach 'ua mac lucadbanach an 
tnntbauaich. 

" Bbeir mi dhnit Uia mo mbac a's 6igc," an' nn 
tuathanacb, "'na tlioir a'm Itmnauidh boc a th'aJg aii 
rhaoibar." "Chacb(Mi>l a tuilleadb dbuit" ara' Maol 

n. 1 

air, ach an uair a bba greim 
famhar, oirre. "Cii>d«" ais' am famhar, "edhumadh 
tus' onoBB, nan deanaiun uibbir a choirs ort 'a a, rinn 
thua' unun." *' Bhcirinn ort gu'n sgUneadb tu thu 
fh^in le brodian bainuo ; chuinun an sin ann am ^ 
tbu ; chrochaiun tbu ri ilmim an tigbe ; chnirinn tcine 
fothad \ 'us gbabboinn dnit le cabar goi an tuiteailh thu 
'n ad chual cbrionaich air au lirlar. Rinn am fambar 
brochan bainne 'us thugar dJilth ri 61 o. Cbnic iie am 
brocban bainiie m' a b«ul 'ua tn' a h-endainn, 'us luidb 
i BMcbad mar gu'm bitbsadh i marbb. Chuir am 
ranibar ann am iioc i, 'ui cbroch e i ri drulm an tighs, 
'oa dh'rbalbb e rb^in 'us a dhaoine a dh'inrraidh Rodhn 
iId'd choille, Bbamkbsiran fbaiBbairastigb. Tbeir- 
eadb Maol a' cbliobain 'n nair a dbTbalbb ani fambar, 
"Is misa 'tha 'a an t-a6!as, ia mise 'tlia 'a a cbaithir 
Ur." "An leig tbu miae annT" ara' a' cbaUlench. 
"Cha leig, gn dearbh." Mn dheireadh, Icig i naas 
«m pooa; vhnir i atieb a' cbailteacb. 'ua cat, 'ua laogh, 
*IN aoitheach uacbiulr ; tbug i leatha am lioc, ua 
tfVflialbh i. An uair a tbainig am fambar, tboiaicbe 
fh^ 'us a dhaoine ur a' pboca Uia na calmir. Bba a' 
chailleach a' glaodhairli, " *S mi Fb^In a th' ann." 
" Tha fios Bgam CUT tu fbi^in a th 'ann," t^iEirradb am 
famhar, 'us e agliridh aira'phoca. 'Thklnig am poc* 
a HUBS 'n a nhnal' chrionaioh us ciod e 'bba ann ach a 
inhitbair. An uair a cbunnaie am bmbar mar a bba, 
thue e as an d%h Mbao] a' cbliobain. I.ean c i gua 
an d'rUnig i an anihainn. Lciini Maol a' cbliobain an 
umhainn 'aa aba b'urrainn am fanihar a leum. "'i'ba 
thn tball, a Mhaol a' cbliobain." " Tba, ma 'a oil 
I«at" "Uharbh thu mo tbr) nighHinan maola, 
nudha." "Mharbb, ma 'a oil loat^ "Ghoid thu 
mo ehlr mhin itir, 'us nio cblr gbarhh airgid." 
"Ghoid, ma '» oil lent." "Mbarbh t^u mu ghilU 
maol, carroch." " Mbarbh, ma 'a oil leat. " Ghoid 



after her Le vent autU tbey reaubed lh« river. Sba 
leaped the river, and tbe giant couid not leap the 
river. "You are dvef, Haol a cbliobain." "Yea, if 
it VBX you." " You killed my three bald red-aliiuned 
daugblera." "Yes, if it vol you." "Yonatolomy 
smooth gulden comb aud my ruiigb silver comb. 
" Yes, if itvei you." " WliL-n will you come again." 
" When my husiucss brings nia." 

She brought tbe combs to tbe famier, and the big 
Usler married the big son of tbe farmer. 

" 1 will give my uiidille son to your middle aiatw, 
Bod get for niB the giaut'a sword of lisht." " It won't 
cost you more," says Maol a t<bliobain." She went 



In the night the bald, rongh-skinned la.1 
wat«r, having the aword of light with him. When 
be bent over to raise the water, Maol a cbliobain 
come down and poshed him into tbe well and drowned 
him, and took away the award of light. The giant 
followed her tili sIib reached the river. She leaped 
tbe river, and thff giant could not follow ber. " Yon 
artf over, Maol a cbliobain." " Yes, if it vei you." 
"You killed my three bald red-baiml daughters." 
"Yea, if it vex you." "Von stale my uraootb golden 



imb and my rongh silver comb." 

m." "You killed my baid rougb-t 

Yen, if it Tex yon." "You stole my sword of 



yon. 



light." "Yea, if it vex you." "When will yon 
come again t" "When my buainess brings ma." 
She reached tbe farmer's house with the aword nf 
light, and her middle sister married tbe middle son 
of the fanner. 

■* I will gi»B youraolf my yoiinpost son," said tha 
fanner, " and bring me the buck thnl tbe giant baa." 
" It won't cost you more," said Mnol a cbliolsin. 
She went and she reached the giant's house, but aa 
she got hold of the buck, the giant laid hands upon 
her. " What," said the giant, " would you do to me 
if 1 bad done to you aa much harm na you bnve done 
to me!" "I would make you burst j-outaelf with 
milk i<arridge. I would then put you in a bag; 1 
would bong you to the roof of the house ; 1 would 
place Era under yon; and I would beat you with 
slicks until you fell a bundle of dry sticks on the 
fioor." The giant made milk porridge, and gave it 
her to drink. She spread the milk porridge over her 
mouth and ber face, and lay down na if she hod been 
dead. The giant put ber in a bug which be hung to 
tha roof of tbe house, and he and bis men went to tlio 
wood to get sticks. The mother of the giant was in. 
When the giant went away, Maol a cbhobnin cried, 
" It is I that am in comfort ; it ia I that am in tbe 
golden scat." "Will yon let me there I" said the 
bag. "No, indewl." At length she let down the 
Img ; she put the hog inside, and a cat, and a calf, 
and a dish of cream ; she took away tbe buck, and 
ehe leSl. When the giant came, he and his men fell 
upon the bag with tnn sticks. The hag was crying 
out, " It's myself that's here." " I know it is your- 
self that's there," the giant would say. striking the 
bug. The bag fell down a bundle of dry sticks, and 
what WBs there but his mother. When the giant saw 
how it was, be set off after Maol a chlioluin. He 
followed her till she reached the river. Haol a 
chliobnin leaped the river, Int tbe giant could not 
leap the river. "You are over, Maol a cbliobain." 
" Yes, if it vex you," "You tilled my three bald 
red-skinned daughters." "Yes, if it vox-you." 
" You atole my aniDoth gulden comb and my rough 



comb." "Yea, if . . . „ .. 
my bald, rongb-Bkinned Isd." " Yes. if 
" Yon stole my sword of light." " Yes, if 



You kilted 
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tku mo chlaidheamhsoluis." ** Ghoid, ma 's oil leat." 
**Mbarbh thu mo mhkthair." ** Mharbh, ma 's oil 
leat." "Ghoid thu mo bhoc." " Ghoid, ma 's oil 
Ifat." •*C'uiiie a thig thu lis ?" ** Thig 'n uair bheir 
mo ghnothuch ann mi." *' Nam bithcadh tusa bhos 
'us mise thall" slts am famhar, ** Ciod e dheanadh tu 
airson mo leantuinn ? " ** Stopainn mi fhein, agus 
dh*oIainn gus au traoghainn, an amhainn." Stop am 
fainhar e lliein, 'us dh' 61 e gus an do s£;^in e. rh68 
Maol a' chliobain Mac 6g an tuathauaicn. 

The above is a fair specimen of these tales 
with which the story-tellers of the Highlands 
were wont to entertain their listeners, and pass 
agreeably a long winter evening. The ver- 
sions of such tales are various, but the general 
line of the narrative is always the same. 
Scores of these tales may still be picked up 
in the West Higlilands, although Mr ( -ampbell 
has sifted them most carefully and skilfully, 
and given to the public those which are un- 
doubtedly best. The following is a specimen 

Na Fiantaichean. 

Fear a' oheadain Cl6imue. 

Bha fear air astar uaireigin mu thuath, a reir coslais, 
mu Shiorramachd Inbhimis. Bha e a' coiseachd la, 
'us chunnaic e fear a' buaiu sgrath leis an lkr-chai)>e. 
Thainig c far an robh an duine. Thubhairt e ris, 
** Oh, nach senn sibhse, 'dhuiiie, ris an obair sin." 
'J'hubhairt an duine ris, "Oh, nam faiceadh tu m'athair, 
is e a 's sine na mise." "D'athair" ars' an duine, 
•*am bheil d'athair be6 *s an t-saoghal fhathasd?" 
••Oh, tha" ars' esan. ••C'aite am bheil d'athair" 
ars' esan, ••am b'urrainn mi 'fhaicinn?" ** Uh, is 
urrainn" are* esan, ^'tha e a' tarruing dhathigh nan 
sgrath." Dh'iunis e an rathad a ghabhadh e ach am 
faiceadh e 'athair. ThMiiig e far an robh e. Thu- 
bhairt e ris, •* Nach scan sibhse, 'dhume, ris an obair 
sin." •* Uh," ars' esan, *• nam faiceadh tu m* athaif, 
is e a *8 sine na mise." ** Oh, am bheil d'athair 's nn 
t-saoghai fhathasd ?" •• Uh, tha," ars' esan. " C'aite 
am bheil e" ars' esan, **an urrainn mi 'fhaicinn?" 
••Uh, ia urrainn, * ars' esan, ••tha e a' tilgeadh nan 
sgrath air an tigh." Riiinig e am fear a bha 'tilgeadh 
nan sgrath. •'Oh, nach scan sibhse, 'dhuine, ris an 
obair sin," are' esan. •• Uh, nam faiceadh tu m'athair," 
are' esan, ••tha e m6ran na 's sine na mise." •*Am 
bheil d'athair ngam r'a fhaicinn ?" •• Uh, tha," are* 
esan, •'raeh tinichioll, 'uschi thu e a'cur nan sgrath." 
Thainig e 'us chunnaic e am fear a bha 'cur nan 
sgrath •• Oh, a dhuine " are' esan, *' is m6r an aois 
a dh'fheumas sibse a bhi." •• Oh," are' esan, •' nam 
faiceadh tu m'athair." '•An urrainn mi d'athair 
fhaicinn ?" are' esan, •• C'«\ite am bheil e ? " •• Mata " 
are' an duine, is olach tapaidh coltach thu, tha mi 
'creidsinn gu'm faod mi m'atliair a shealltuinn duit. 
•• Tha e," ars' esan, •* stigh ann an geadan cl6imhe an 
ceann eilc an tighe." Chaidh e stigh leis 'g a fhaicinn. 
Bha na h-uile gin didbhsan ro mh6r, nach 'eil an 
hithid a nis r'a f haotainn. •• Tha duine beag an so," 
are esan, 'athair, •'air am bheil coslas olaich thapaidh, 
Albannach, 'us toil aige 'ur faicinn." Bhruidhinn 
e ri.s, 'us thubbairt e, •'Co as a thhinig thu? Thoir 
dhomh do limh, 'Albannaich. " 'J'hug a mhac \hxnh. air 
seann choltair croinn a bha 'na luidhe \kimh riu. 
Shnaim e codach uime. ** Thoir dha sin," are* esan 
ris an Albannach, ••'us na toir dha do lamb." Rug 
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you." ••You killed my mother." ••Yes, if it vex 
you." ••You stole my Buck." "Yes, if it vex you." 
'• When will you come again ?" *• When my business 
brings me. '* ••If you were over here and I over there, 
what would you do to follow me?" •• I would stop 
myself up, and I would drink until I dried the river. 
The giant stopped himself up, and drunk until ho 
buret. Maol a chliobain mariied the young son of 
the farmer. 



referring to the famous Tom na h-iiibhraich, in 
the neighbourhood of Inverness. It was taken 
down by the writer from the recital of an 
Ardnaniurchan man in Edinburgh, and has 
never been printed before. The resemblance of 
a portion of it to what is told of Thomas the 
Rhymer and the Eildon Hills, is too close to 
escape observation. These tales are valuable 
as preserving admirable specimens of the 
idioms of the GaeHc language. 

English TranslcUion, 

The Fingalians. 
The Man in the Tuft of Wool. 

There was a man once on a journey in the north, 
according to all appearance in the sherilTdom of Inver- 
ness. He was travelling one day, and he saw a man 
casting divots with the tlaughter-spade. He came to 
where the man was. He said to him, •• Oh, you are 
very old to be employed in such work." The man 
said to him, •• Oh, if you saw my father, he is much 
older than I am." ••Your father," said the man, 
••is your father alive in the world still?" ••Oh, 
ves," said he. ••Where is your father?" said he ; 
••could I see him?" ••Oh, yes," said he, ••he is 
leading home the divots." He told him what way 
he should take in ortler to see his father. He came 
where he was. He said to him •* You are old to be 
engaged in such work.*' •• Oh," said he, •• if you saw 
my father, he is older than I." •• Oh, is your father 
still in the world ?" •• Oh, yes," said he. •• Where 
is your father ? " said he ; •• can I see him ! " •* Oh, 
yes, " said he, *• he is reaching the divots at the house." 
He came to the man who was reaching the divots. 
•• Oh, you are old," said he, '•to be employed in such 
work." •• Oh, if you saw my father," said he, •• he is 
much older than I." •* Is your father to be seen ?*' 
said ho. •• Oh, yes, go round the house and you will 
see him laying the divots on the roof." He came and 
he saw the man who was laying the divots on the 
roof. ••Oh, man," said he, ••you must be a great 
age.** •' Oh, if you saw my father." •• Oh, can I see 
your father ; where is he ?" •* Well," said the man, 
•• you look like a clever fellow ; I daresay I may show 
you my father." •• He is," said he, •• inside in a tuft 
of wool in the further end of the house." He went 
in with him to show him to him. Every one of these 
men was very big, so much so that their like is not to 
be found now. *• There is a little man here," said he 
to his father, ••who looks like a clever fellow, a 
Scotchman, and he is wishful to see you." He spoke 
to him, and said, •• Where did you come from ? Give 
me your hand, Scotchman." His son laid hold of the 
old coulter of a plough that lay there. He knotted a 
cloth around it. ••Give him that," said he to the 
Scotchman, ••and don't give him your hand." Tlie 
old man laid hold of the coulter, while the man held 
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BD seftnn duine air a' cboltur, 'iiB ■' ohvaiiu tile ai); 
all duiae cile 'nx litimh. An Ute iin uoltuir a bhi 
ImthiDD, rinn e criiina e, 'iiii ilhYhlie e Israeli tUkU 
caia nieur bud, mar gu'm bitlienilh uibe taois aan. 
" floch tniodalach iin Itimh a Ib'sgail, 'AUmnuaicb," 
■re' eavt, "Nam liitheadh da chridlia dio cruodaUch, 
tapaiitb, dh'iarrainnae rud ort nock d'iBrr ini' air fear 
loimlie." "Ciod b bid, a dhuine!" ara' eaan, " ■iin 
I 'dliaamiDili, ni 



" Bheiriniue dhoit" ara' 
■giu fioaraicliidh ta far a 
toimh ri labhirais, agos 
thu creag bheog, glilns, ~ 



. 'fldcBg a tha an ao, 
1 bheil Tim QB h-iCiljhraich, 
a niir a theiil thu ana. chl 
1 dare Uobh dhvth. 
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nair a' theid thu u dh'ionnsuidli na crei^, chi thu mu 
mhc-ndachd doniu, 'ua air cuniadh doTuia libige air a' 
rhraiff, Buail ttim do choia« air tA nairean, 'ut air 
an uuir mu dheirendh fosgailidh e. Dli'Hiiilbh e, 'Da 
r^inig e 'ua fhuair e an dorua. Thubhoirt an aeann 
duine ria, "Annair n dh'fboBraiteaa tu an donis, 
afinnidii tn an fliliioiff, bbeir thu tri aeirmean oirre 
'us air an t-seirm mu dltdreadU," an' eaan, "ciridh 
leat na bbitheaa atigh, 'ua ma bhithcaa ta clio tapoidh 
'ua gun dean tbu sin, ia flirairrd thu fhein e 'ua do 
nibac, 'ua d' oglin, 'U9 d'iaMigba. 'i'bug e a' chcud 
abcirai air an fMdca^ Sbeall « 'ua stud a. Shin na 
coin a bba'n an luidhe liithnir ria na dooinilib an 
toaan, 'us cbaraich na dauine uile. Thug a an atli 
Bhcirm oirrc. Db'^irich na daoine air an uilnibh 'us 
dh'eirioh na coin 'n an aujdhe. ThioUDdaidh am Tear 
ria an dorua, 'ussbabh e engal. Tbamiing a an donia 
'n a dh£igh. Ghtaodh ladaan uile gn leir, " Is miuan 
Mh'fhltf na nmair. ia mioaa 'dh^fbjig na fliuair." 
Dh'fhaibb e 'n a ruilh. TlitUnig e gu loohan 
bha an ain, 'ua thil^ c an riild«ag anna an 
Dhealaich miae riu. 

These specimens girP a good idea of tho iiopu- 
lar prose literature of the Highlands. Whence 
it was derived it ia difficult to say. It may 
IliLve originated with the people themselves, 
but many portions of it bear the marks of 
baling bec-n d<«rived eveo, as has been said, 
ftom an Eastern source, while the last tale 
which has been transcribed above gives the 
Highland version of an eld Scottish traili- 

POETRT. 

Gaelic poetry is voluminous. Exclusive of 
the Osaianic poetry which has been referred 
to already, there is a long catalogue of modern 
poetical works of various merit. Fragments 
exist of poems written catly in the 17th cen- 
tury, such as those jirefixed to the edition of 
Calvin's Catechism, printed in 1C31. One of 
these, Fuosxd Eoin Slcuart Tiijhi-am na Hap- 
pen, "The Confession of John Stewart, laird of 
Appin," savours more of the Church of Eonie 
than of the Protestant faith. To this centtiiy 
l>elong8 also the poclrj' of John Macdonell, usu- 
ally called Eoin Lom, and said to have been 
poet^Iaureate to Charles II. for Scotland. Other 
pieces exist of the same period, hut little would 



the otber unil in bia hand, loatead of the coolMr 
being broad, bs made it round, and left the mark ot 
hia bve finders in it as iT it were a lum^ at Icamn. 
" You have a brave hand, Scotch man, " aaid be. " If 
your heart were as btave and clevrr, 1 would adc some- 
thing of yuu that I never aske'l of another." " Wfail 
is tlwt, man t" said be ; "if tht^re ia anything that I 
can do, I ahalt do it." " I would ^ire you," said be, 
"a whistle that I have here, and you will 6ud out 
where Tamnahurich is near luveroess, aji J when yon 
liiid it you will nca a little grey rock on one aide uf it. 
Wlicn you go to the rock you will ace aliout tba aiK 
at door, and tlie aliape of a liltle door in the rock. 
Strike the point of your foot tlirea times, and at tb« 
third time it will open." He went away, and he 
reocbed and found the door. " When von open the 
door," the old man &iid, "you will sound the whiatle: 
you will sound it thrice. At the tbird aonnding all 
that are witbin will riaa along with you ; and if you 
be clever enough to do thai, you, and your ann, and 

Eur grandnn, and your great-grandaon, will be tha 
Iter of it. " He gave the first aonnd on the whistle. 
lie looked, and he stopped. Tbe dogs that lay neai 
tbe men stretched their li'ga, and all the men moved. 
He gave the second aonnd. Tbo men roaa on their 
tlbows, and tbe dogs sat ap. Tbe man turned to 
(be door and became frightened. He drew the door 
lifter him. Tbe; all cried out, " I^eft ua worae than 
lie foand ua ; leR ua woria than he found u£." lie 
went awuy running. He came to a little fresh water 
liich tbat waa tbcrc, and be throw the wbiatle ^to 
the locb. I left tbcm. 



seem to have been haniled down to us of the 
poetry of this century. 

We have fragments hclouging to the early 
part of the ITtli century in the introduction to 
" Lhuyd's Archieologia," These are of much 
interest to the Gaelic student. Id 1751 ap- 
peared the first edition of Songs by Alexander 
Macdonald, usually called Mac Mhaighistir 
Alasdair. These songs are admirable speci' 
nieuH of Gaelic versification, giving the highest 
idea of the author's poetical powers. Many 
editions of them have appeared, and they are 
verj' ]iopular in the Highlands. Macintyre's 
poems appcaiwl in 17C8. Mncdonald and he 
stand at the very top of the list of Gaelic 
poets. They are both distinguished by the 
power and the smoothness of their compori- 
titm. Macdonald's highest gifts are repre- 
sented in his Biorluinn CJdoinn RaonviU, 
" Clan Ranald's Galley," and Rlacintyre's in 
his Beimi Dohhrain, " Hen Douran." 

Later than Macintyro, Ronald M'Donald, 
commonly called RaonuU Dubh, or Black 
Ranald, published an excellent collection of 
Gaelic anngs. ITiis Eaiiald was son to Alex- 
ander already referred tn, and was a school- 
muster in the island of Eigg. His collection 
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is largely made up of his father's compositions, 
but there are songs of his own and of several 
other composers included. Many of the songs 
of this period are Jacobite, and indicate in- 
tense disloyalty to the Hanoverian royal family. 

Gillies*s Collection in 1786 is an admirable 
one, containing many of the genuine Ossianic 
fragments. This collection is of real value to 
the Gaelic scholar, although it is now difficult 
to be had. 

In addition to these, and at a later period, 
we have Turner's Collection and Stewart's 
Collection, both of them containing many ex- 
cellent compositions. We have, later still, 
M*Kenzie's Beauties of Gaelic Poetry, and we 
have, besides these, separate volumes of vari- 
ous sizes ; by the admirable religious bard, 
Dugald Buchanan ; by Rob donn, the Reay 
bard ; William Ross, the Gairloch bard ; and 
many others, who would form a long cata- 
logue. As might bo supposed, the pieces in- 
cluded in these collections are of various merit, 
but there is much really good poetry worthy 
of the country which has cultivated the poetic 
art from the earliest period of its history, and 
a country w^hich, while it gave to Gaelic poetry 
such a name as Ossian, gave to the poetry of 
England the names of Thomas Campbell and 
Lord Macaulay. 

Grammars. 

There are no early treatises on the structure 
and composition of the Gaelic language, such 
as the ancient MS. writings which still exist 
on Irish Grammar. Still, so early as the 
middle of last century, the subject had ex- 
cited notice, and demands began to exist for a 
grammatical treatise on the Gaelic language. 
The first attempt to meet this demand was 
made by the Rev. William Shaw, at one time 
minister of Ardclach, in Nairnshire, and after- 
wards a resident in England ; the author of a 
Gaelic dictionary, and an associate of John- 
son's in opposing M*Pherson and his Ossian, 
as it was called by adversaries. Shaw's Gram- 
mar is made of no account by Dr Stewart, in 
the reference which he makes to it in his ex- 
cellent grammar ; but the work is interesting 
as the first attempt made to reduce Gaelic 
grammar to shape at all, and as showing seve- 
ral indications of a fair, if not a profound 



scholarship. That the volume, however, is to 
be held in any way as a correct analysis of the 
Gaelic language, is out of the question. Mr 
Sbaw presents his readers, at the end of his 
volume, with specimens of Gaelic writing, 
which he intends to settle the orthography of 
the language. Anything more imperfect than 
the orthography of these specimens can hardly 
be conceived — at least it is of a kind that 
makes the language in many of the words un- 
intelligible to any ordinary reader. Mr Shaw's 
Grammar reached a second edition, showing 
the interest that was taken in the subject at 
the time. 

An abler scholar, in the person of the Rev. 
Dr Stewart, of Moulin, Dingwall, and the 
Canongate, Edinburgh, successively, took up 
the subject of Gaelic grammar after Mr Shaw. 
Mr Stewart was an eminent minister of the 
Scottish Church Few ministers stood higher 
than he did as a preacher, and few laboured 
more assiduously in their pastoral work ; still 
he found time for literary studies, and to none 
did he direct more of his care than to that of 
his native Gaelic. A native of Perthshire him- 
self, he made himself acquainted with all the 
dialects of the tongue, and gives an admirable 
analysis of the language as it appears in the 
Gaelic Bible. Few works of the kind are 
more truly philosophical. The modesty which 
is ever characteristic of genius distinguishes 
every portion of it, while the work is of 
a kind that does not admit of much emenda- 
tion. If it be defective in any part, it is 
in the part that treats of syntax. There the 
rules laid down comprehend but few of those 
principles which govern the structure of the 
language, and it is necessary to have recourse 
to other sources for information regarding 
many of the most important of these. 

A third grammar was published about thirty 
years ago by Mr James Munro, at the time 
parish schoolmaster of Kilmonivuig. This 
volume is highly creditable to Mr Munro*s 
scholarship, and in many respects supplied a 
want that was felt by learners of the language. 
The numerous exercises with which the work 
abounds are of very great value, and must aid 
the student much in its acquisition. 

A double grammar, in both Gaelic and 
English, by the Rev. Mr Forbes, latterly 
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minister ut Slsat, presenW a very fair view of 
the atructnre nf the Gaelic language, while 
gramtnara appear attachoi to several of t!ie 
existing dictionaries. There is a grammar pre- 
fixed to the diclionarj of the Highland Society, 
another to that of Mr Armstrong, and a third 
to that of Mr M' Alpine. All these ore credit- 
able performances, and worthy of perusal. In 
fact, if the grammar of the Gaelic language be 
not understood, it is not for want of gramma- 
tical treatises. ITiera are seven or eight of 
them in existence 

Mr ahaw, in the introduction to his grammar, 
says : — " It wad not ttie mercenary considera- 
tion of interest, nor, perhajis, the expectation 
of fame among my countrymen, in whose 
esteem its beauties are too much faded, but a 
taste for the beauties of tlie original speech of 
a now learned nation, that induced me either 
to begin, or encouraged mo to persevere in 
reducing to grammatical principles a language 
spoken only by imitation ; while, perhaps, 1 
might be more proliUbly employed in tasting 
the various productions of men, ornaments of 
human nature, afforded in a language now 
teeming with books. I beheld with astonish- 
ment tlie learned in Scotland, since the revival 
of letters, negluct the Gaelic as if it waa not 
worthy of any pen to give a rational account 
of a speech used upwards of 2000 years by the 
inhabitants of more than one kingdom. I saw 
with regret, a language once famous in the 
western world, ready to perish, without any 
memorial ; a language by the use of whicli 
Gajgacus having assembled his chiefs, rendered 
the Grampian hills impassable to legions thai 
had conquered the world, and by means of 
which Fingal inspired his warriors with the 
desire of immortal fame." 

That the Gaelic language is worthy of being 
studied, the researches of modem philologers 
have amply proved. For comparative philology 
it is of the highest value, being manifestly one 
of the great links in the chain of Aryan lan- 
guages. Its close relation to the classical 
languages gives it a place almost peculiar to 
itself. In like manner its study throws light 
on national history. Old words appear ir 
charters and similar documents which i 
knowledge of Gaelic can alone interpret, whih 
for the study of Scottish topography tb( 



knowledge of it is essential. From the Tweed 
to the Pentland Frith words appear in every 
port of the country which can only he analysed 
by the Gaelic scholar. In this view the study 
ofthe language is important, andgoodgrojnmsis 
are of essential value for its prosecution. 

Diction ABiEH. 

At an early period vocabularies of Gaelic 
words began to he compiled for the benefit of 
readers of the language. The fu'st of these 
appears attached to Mr Kirk's edition of 
EedtU's Irish Bible, to which reference has 
been maile already. The list of words is not 
very extensive, and, as has been said, the 
equivalents of the words given are in many 
cases as difficult to understand as the words 
themselves. Mr Kirk's object in his vocabu- 
lary is to explain Irish words in Dedell'a Bible 
to Scottish readers. 

In 1707 Lhuyd'a Archceoloijia Britaniiiea 
appeared. It contains a grammar of tho 
Ibemo-Scottish Gaelic, and a vocabulary which 
is in a lai^ measure a vocabulary of the Gaelic 
of Scotland. All thit this learned writer did 
was done in a manner worthy of a scholar. 
His vocohutary, although defective, is accurate 
so far as it goes, and presents us with a very 
interesting and instractive view of the atal« of 
the language in his day. Lhuyd's volume ia 
one which should be carefully studied by every 
Celtic scholar. 

In 1738 the Eev. I'avid Malcolm, minister 
at Duddingstone, published an essay on tho 
antiquities of Great Britain and Ireland, with 
the view of showing the affinity betwixt "tho 
languages of the ancient Uritons and the 
Americana of tho Isthmus of Darien." In 
this essay there is a list of Gaelic words 
beginning with the letter A, extending to six- 
teen pages, and a list of English words with 
their Gaelic equivalents, extending to eight 
pages. Mr Malcolm brought the project of 
compiling a Gaelic dictionary before tho Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Scottish Church, and he 
seems to have had many conferences with 
Highland ministers friendly to his <^ject. 
The Aasembly appointed a committee on the 
subject, and they reported most favourably of 
Mr Malcolm's design. Still the work never 
seems to have gone farther; and beyond tho 
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lists referred to, we have no fruits of Mr Mal- 
colm's labours. !Mr Malcolm calls the lan- 
guage Irish, as was uniformly done by English 
vrriters at the time, and spells the words after 
the Irish manner. 

Three years after the publication of Mr 
Malcolm's essay in the year 1741, the first 
attempt at a complete vocabulary of the Gaelic 
language appeared. The compiler was Alex- 
ander McDonald, at the time schoolmaster of 
Aidnamurchan, known throughout the High- 
lands as ^lac Mhaighistir Alasdair, and a bard 
of high reputation. The compilation was 
made at the suggestion of the Society for Pro- 
pagating Christian Knowledge, in whose service 
McDonald was at the time. The Society sub- 
mitted the matter to the Presbytery of Mull, 
and the Presbytery committed the matter to 
M*Donald as the most likely man within their 
bounds to execute the work in a satisfactory 
manner. McDonald's book is dedicated to the 
Society, and he professes a zeal for Protest- 
antism, although he turned over to the Church 
of Rome himself on the landing of Charles 
Edward in the Highlands in 1745. The 
vocabulary is arranged under the heads of 
subjects, and not according to the letters of the 
alphabet. It begins with words referring to 
God, and so on through every subject that 
might suggest itself. It is upon the whole 
well executed, seeing that the author was the 
pioneer of Gaelic lexicographers ; but the 
publishers found themselves obliged to insert 
a caveat in an advertisement at the close of 
the volume, in which they say that ** all or 
most of the verts in this vocabulary from page 
143 to page 162 are expressed in tne Gaelic 
by single words, though our author generally 
expresses them by a needless circumlocution." 
M'Donald's orthography is a near approach to 
that of modern Gaelic writing. 

In 1780 the Rev. Mr Shaw, the author of 
the Gaelic grammar already referred to, pub- 
lished a dictionary of the Gaelic language in 
two volumes, the one volume being Gaelic- 
English, and the other English-Gaelic. This 
work did not assume a high place among 
scholars. 

Following upon Shaw's work was that of 
Robert M*Farlane in 1795. This vocabulary 
is of little value to the student 



Robert M*Farlane's volume was followed in 
1815 by that of Peter M'Farlane, a well known 
translator of religious works. The collection 
of words is pretty full, and the work upon the 
whole is a creditable one. 

Notwithstanding all these efforts at provid- 
ing a dictionary of the Gaelic language, it was 
felt by scholars that the want had not been 
really supplied. In those circumstances Mr 
R. A. Armstrong, parish schoolmaster of Ken- 
more, devoted his time and talents to the pro- 
duction of a work that might be satisfactory. 
The Gaelic language was not Mr Armstrong's 
mother tongue, and he had the great labour to 
undergo of acquiring it. Indefatigable energy, 
with the genius of a true scholar, helped him 
over all his difficulties, and, after years of toil, 
he produced a work of the highest merit, and 
one whose authority is second to none as an 
exposition of the Scoto-Celtic tongue. 

Mr Armstrong's dictionary was succeeded 
by that of the Highland Society of Scotland, 
which was published in two quarto volumes 
in 1828. A portion of the labour of this great 
work was borne by Mr Ewen Maclachlan of Aber- 
deen, the most eminent Celtic scholar of his 
day. Mr Maclachlan brought the most ample 
accomplishments to the carrying out of the 
undertaking ; a remarkable acquaintance with 
the classical languages, which he could write 
with facility, a very extensive knowledge of 
the Celtic tongues, and a mind of remarkable 
acuteness to discern distinctions and analogies 
in comparative philology. But he died ere 
the work was far advanced, and other scholars 
had to carry it through. The chief of these 
was the Rev. Dr M*Leod of Dundonald, aided 
by the Rev. Dr Irvine of Little Dunkeld, and 
the Rev. Alexander McDonald of Crieff ; and 
the whole was completed and edited under the 
superintendence of the Rev. Dr Mackay, after- 
wards of Dunoon, to whose skill and care 
much of the value of the work is due. 

In 1831 an octavo dictionary by the Rev. 
Dr Macleod of Glasgow, and the Rev. D. 
Dewar, afterwards Principal Dowar of Aber- 
deen, appeared. It is drawn largely from the 
dictionary of the Highland Society, and is an 
exceedingly good and useful book. 

There is a still later dictionary by Mr Neil 
M' Alpine, schoolmaster in Islay. It is an 
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excellent vocabulary of the Islay djal^ct, with 
some features peculiar to itself, especiailj 
directions as to the pronouucing of tlie words, 
which, from the peculiar orthography of the 
Gaelic, the learner requires. 

It will be seen from the above list that there 
is no lack of Gaeliu dictionaries auy more than 
of Gaelic granimars, and that some of the 
dictionaries ore liiglily meritorioiiH. And yet 
there is room for improvement still if com- 
petent hauils could be found. The student of 
Scottish topography meets with innumerable 
words which he feels assured are of the Scoto- 
Celtic stock. He applies to his dictionaries, 
and he almost uniformly linds that the words 
which puzzle him are absent. There seems to 
have been an entire ignoring of this souvce for 
wonls on the part of all the Gaelic lexico- 
graphers, and from the number of obsolete 
words found in it, but which aa acquaintance 
■with ancient MS. literature helps to explain, 
a large supply, and a supply of the deepest 
interest, might be found. Irish dictionaries 
afford considerable aid in searching this field, 
but Gaelic dictionaries furnish very little. At 
tlte same time it must be remeniliered tliat 
topography is itself a recent study, and that 
men's minds have only latterly been more 
closely directed to these words. 

We havo tliua given a general view of the 
literature of the Scottish Gael. It is not ex- 
tensive, hut it is full of interest. That the 
language was at one time svibjected to cultiva- 
tion cannot be doubted by any niim acquainted 
with the literary history of the Celtic race. 
The MSS. which exist are enough to demon- 
strate the fact, of which no rational dcubt can 
exist, tliat an immense number of such MSS. 
have perished. An old Gaelic M.S. was once 
seen in the Hebrides cut doivn by a tailor to 
form measuring tapes for the persona of his cus- 
tomers. TheSH MSS. treated of various subjects. 
Philology, theology, and science found a place 
among Celtic scholars, while poetry was largely 
cultivated. The order of bards ensured this, an 
order peculiar to the Cells. Johnson's estimate 
of the extent of ancient Celtic culture was an 
ontitely mistaken one, and shows how far pre- 
judice may operate towards the perversion of 
tmth, even in the cose of great and good 



Gaelic Lanqdaqb. 

Ofihe Gaelic language in which this litera- 
ture exists, this is not the place to say much. 
To know it, it is necessary to study its gram- 
mare and dictionaries, aad written works. 
With regard to the class of languages to which 
it belongs, many and various opinions were 
long held; hut it has been settled latterly 
without room for dispute that it belongs to the 
Indo-European, or, as it is now called, the 
Aryan class. Tliat it has relations to the 
Semitic languages cannot be denied, but 
these are no closer than those of many 
others of the same class. Its relation to 
both the Greek and the Latin, especially to 
the latter, is very close, many of the radical 
words in both languages being almost identical. 
Natural objects, for instance, and objects 
immediately under observation, have terms 
wonderfully similar to represent them. Mona, 
a mountain, appears in the Gaelic Monadic; 
AntnU, a river, apjiears in Amhainn; Oeeatiug, 
the ocean, in Cunn; Muir, the sea, in Mure; 
Calialhu, a horse, in Capvll; Eijaua, a horse, 
in Each; Can in, a dog, in Ca; Sol, the sun, 
in Solus, light ; Sa!iu, safety, in Slaiiile ; 
Rex, a king, in High ; Vir, a man, in Feur; 
Tectum, n roof, in Tigh; Mnnih,^ necklace, 
in Mnineal. This list might be largely ex- 
tended, and serves to bring out to what an 
extent original terms in Gaelic and Latin 
correspond. The same is true of the Greek, 
but not to the same extent. 

At the same time there is a class of words 
in Gaelic which are derived directly from the 
Latin. These are such words as have been 
introduced into the service of the church, 
Christianity having come into Scotland from 
the European Continent, it was natural to 
suppose that with it terms familiar to ecclesi- 
astics should find their way along with the 
religion. This would have occurred to a 
larger extent after the Roman hierarchy and 
worship had been received among the Scots. 
Such words as Peaeadh, sin ; Syrioft/iiir, the 
scriptures ; Enotiaiii, coiifession ; aoib/irinn, 
mass or offering ; Cuisg, Easter ; Iiiid, initium 
or shrovB-tide; Calaiim, new year's day; 
Nollaid, Christmas ; Domhwifh, God or Domi- 
nus; i3(wor/, a hermitage; fiifj'dic, a church j 
Siifftirt, a priest ; Pcarm or Pearmnn, a parson ; 
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Reilig, a burying place, from reliquioe; Ifrionuj 
hell ; are all manifestly from the Latin, and a 
little care might add to this list. It is mani- 
fest that words which did not exist in the 
language must be borrowed from some source, 
and whence so naturally as from the language 
which was, in fact, the sacred tongue in the 
early church. 

But besides being a borrower, the Gaelic 
has been largely a contributor to other lan- 
guages. What is usually called Scotch is per- 
haps the greatest debtor to the Gaelic tongue, 
retaining, as it does, numerous Gaelic words 
usually thought to be distinctive of itself. A 
list of these is not uninteresting, and the fol- 
lowing is given as a contribution to the object: 
— Braw, from the Gaelic Breagh, pretty; Burn, 
from Bum, water; Airt, from Airde, a point 
of the compass; Baugh, from Booth, empty; 
Kebbuck, from Cdbaig, a cheese ; Dour, from 
DUr, hard ; Fey, from FS, a rod for measuring 
the dead ; Teem, from Taom, to empty 
Sicker, from SIncker, sure, retained in Manx 
Leister, from Lister, a fishing spear, Manx 
Chiel, from Gille, a lad ; Skail, from Sgaoil, 
to disperse ; Ingle, from Aingeal, fire ; Aries, 
from Earlas, earnest; Sain, from Sean, to 
consecrate. This list, like the. former, might be 
much increased, and shows how relics of the 
Gaelic language may be traced in the spoken 
tongue of the Scottish Lowlands after the lan- 
guage itself has retired. Just in like manner, 
but arising from a much closer relation, do 
relics of the Celtic languages appear in the 
Greek and Latin. The fact seems to be that 
a Celtic race and tongue did at one time occupy 
the whole of Southern Europe, spreading them- 
selves from the Hellespont along the shores of 
the Adriatic, and the western curves of the 
Mediterranean, bounded on the north by the 
Danube and the Rhine, and extending to the 
western shores of Ireland. Of this ample 
evidence is to be found in the topography of 
the whole region ; and the testimony of that 
topography is fully borne out by that of the 
whble class of languages still occupying the 
region, with the exception of the anomalous 
language of Biscay, and the Teutonic speech 
carried by the sword into Britain and other 
northern sections of it. 

Mere resemblance of words does not establish 



identity of class among languages, such a 
similarity being often found to exist, when in 
other respects the difference is radical It 
requires similarity of idiom and grammatical 
structure to establish the existence of such an 
identity. This similarity exists to a remark- 
able extent between the Gaelic and the Latin. 
There is not space here for entering into 
details, but a few examples may be given. 
There is no indefinite article in either language, 
the simple form of the noun including in it 
the article, thus, a man is fear, Latin vir, the 
former having in the genitive fir, the latter 
viri. The definite article am, an, a\ in Gaelic 
would seem to represent the Latin unus; thus 
an duine represents unus homo. The inflection 
in a large class of Gaelic nouns is by attenu- 
ation, while the nominativa plural and genitive 
singular of such nouns are alike. So with the 
Latin, monachus, gen. monachi, nom. plur. 
monachi; Gaelic, manach, gen. manaich, nom. 
plur. manaieh. The structure of the verb is 
remarkably similar in both languf^es. This 
appears specially in the gerund, which in 
Gaelic is the only form used to represent the 
infinitive and the present participle. The use 
of the subjunctive mood largely is character- 
istic of the Gaelic as of the Latin. The pre- 
positions which are so variously and extensively 
used in Gaelic, present another analogy to the 
Latin. But the analogies in grammatical 
structure are so numerous that they can only 
be accounted for by tracing the languages to 
the same source. Another series of resem- 
blances is to be found in the peculiar idioms 
which characterise both tongues. Thus, pos- 
session is in both represented by the peculiar 
use of the verb to he. Est mihi h'ber, there is 
to me a book, is represented in Gaelic by tha 
leabhar ogam, which means, like the Latin, 
a book is to me. 

But there is one peculiarity which distin- 
guishes the Gaelic and the whole class of Celtic 
tongues from aU others. Many of the changes 
included in inflection and regimen occur in the 
initial consonant of the word. This change 
is usually held to be distinctive of gender, but 
its efl'ect is wider than that, as it occurs in 
cases where no distinction of gender is ex- 
pressed. This change, usually called aspira- 
tion, implies a softening of the initial conso- 
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uaats of words. Thus b becomes o, ni bo- 
comea v, p bevomes /, g becomes y, d be- 
comes y, c becomes cA, more or less guttural, 
« and t become h, and so oD. These ciidngea 
an marked in orthography bj the insertion of 
tke letter h. This is a remarkable peculiarity 
converting such a word as jnln- into t-iir, spelled 
tnhbr; bat into vus, spelled bhas; duine into 
ffuine, spelled dhuinc. This peculiarity partly 
accounts for the number of letters A introduced 
into Gaelic spelling, loading the words appa- 
rently unnecessarily with consonants, but tvaliy 
serving a very important purpose. 

It is not desirable, however, in a work like 
' this to prosecute this dissertation farther. 
Suffice it to say, that pbilologiats have come to 
class the Gaelic with the other Celtic tongues 
among the great family of Aryan languages. 
having aSinitJes, some closer, some more dis- 
tant, with almost all the languages of Europe. 
It ia of mtich interest to scholars in respect 
"both of the time and the phice which it has 
mied, and fills still, and it ia gratifying to oil 
Scottish Celts to know that it baa become 
more than ever a subject of study amonp 
literary men. 

The Mdbio oc thb Hiohlanus. 
Among the Celts, poetry and music walked 
hand in hand. There neeil be no controversy 
in this case as to which is the more ancient 
art, tiiey seem to have boen coeval. Hence 
tliL- barda were musicians. Their compositions 
were all set to music, and many of them com- 
posed the airs to which their verses were 
adapted. The airs to which the ancient 
Ossianic lays were sung still exist, and several 
of them maybe fonud noted in Captain Fraser's 
excellent collection of Highland music. They 
ore well known in some parts of the Highlands, 
and those who are prepared to deny willi 
Johnson the existence of any remains of the 
ancient Celtic barii, must be prepared to 
maintain at the same time that these ancient 
airs to which the verses were sung were, like 
themselves, the offspring of modern imposition. 
But this is too absurd to obtain credence. In 
fact these aira were essential to the recitation 
of the bards. Deprive them of the music with 
which their lines were associated, and you de- 
prived them of the chief nil! to their memory ; 



but give them their music, and they could 
recite almost without end. 

Hie same is true of the poetry of the modem 
bards. Song-singing in the Highlands was 
usually social. Few songs on any subject were 
composed without a chorus, and the intention 
was that the chorus should bo taken up by all 
the company present. A verse was sung in the 
interval by the individuid singer, hut tlie object 
of the chorus was to be sung by aLL It is 
necessary to keep this in view in judging of 
the spirit and eflect of Gaelic song. Sung as 
songs usually are, the object of the bard is 
lost sight of, and much of the action of the 
music is entirely overlooked. But what was 
intended chiefly to be said was, that the com- 
positions of the moilem bards were oil intended 
to be linked with music, sung for the moat 
part socially. We do not at tliis moment 
know one single piece of Gaelic poetry which 
was intended merely for recitation, unless it 
be found among a certain class of modem 
compositions which are becoming numerous, 
and which are English in everything but the 
language. 

The music to which these compositions were 
simg was peculiar ; one can recognise a Gaelic 
air at once, among a thoujond. Quaint and 
pathetic, irregular and moving on with the 
most singular intervals, the movement is still 
self-contained and impressive, — to the Celt 
eminently so. It is beyond a question that 
what is called Scottish music has been derived 
from the Gaelic race. Ita characteristics ore 
purely Celtic. So far as the poetry of Bums 
ia concerned, his songs were composed in 
many coses to airs borrowed from the High- 
lands, and nothing could fit in better than the 
poetry and the music. But Scottish Lowland 
music, so much and so deservedly admired, is 
a legacy fi'om the Celtic muse throughout. 
There is nothing in it which it holds in 
common with any Saxon race in existence. 
Compare it with the common melodies in use 
among the English, and the two are proved 
totally distinct. The airs to which "Scots wha 
h«e,"''AuldLaDgHync,""Roy'^Wire,""0'8'th6 
airts," and "Ye Banks and Braea," are sung, ore 
airs to which nothing similar can be found in 
England, lliey are Scottish, and only Scot- 
tish, and can be recognised as such at once. 
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But airs of a precisely similar character can be 
found among all the Celtic races. In Ireland, 
melodies almost identical with those of Scot- 
land are found. In fact, the Irish claim such 
tunes as " The Legacy," " The Highland 
Laddie," and others. So with the Isle of Man. 
The national air of the Island, "Moliacharane," 
has all the distinctive characteristics of a 
Scottish tune. The melodies of Wales have a 
similar type. Such a tune as '* The Men of 
Harlech*' might at any time be mistaken for a 
Scottish melody. And if we cross to Brittany 
and hear a party of Bretons of a night singing 
a national air along the street, as they often 
do, the type of the air will be found to be 
largely Scottish. These facts go far to prove 
the paternity of what is called Scottish music, 
and show to conviction that this music, so 
sweet, so touching, is the ancient inheritance 
of the Celt. 

The ancient Scottish scale consists of six notes, 
as shown in the annexed exemplification. No. 1. 
llie lowest note A, was afterwards added, to 
admit of the minor key in wind instruments. 
The notes in the diatonic scale. No. 2, were 
added about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and when music arrived at its present 
state of perfection, the notes in the chromatic 
scale. No. 3, were farther added. Although 
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many of the Scottish airs have had the notes 
last mentioned introduced into them, to please 
modem taste th^y can be played without them. 



and without altering the character of the 
melody. Any person who understands the 
ancient scale can at once detect the later addi- 
tions. 

" The Gaelic music consists of different 
kinds or species. 1. Martial music, the Goll- 
traidheacht of the Irish, and the Brosnachadh 
Catha of the Gael, consisting of a spirit-stirring 
measure short and rapid. 2. The Geantraid- 
heacht, or plaintive or sorrowful, a kind of 
music to which the Highlanders are very partial. 
The Coronach, or Lament, sung at funerals, is 
the most noted of this sort. 3. The Suan- 
traidheacht, or composing, calculated to calm 
the mind, and to lull the person to sleep. 4. 
Songs of peace, sung at the conclusion of a war. 
5. Songs of victory sung by the bards before 
the king on gaining a victory. 6. Love songs. 
These last form a considerable part of the 
national music, the sensibility and tenderness 
of which excite the passion of love, and 
stimulated by its influence, the Gael indulge 
a spirit of the most romantic attachment and 
adventure, which the peasantry of perhaps no 
other country exhibit." 

The last paragraph is quoted from Mr 
Logan's eloquent and patriotic work on the 
Scottish Gael,^ and represents the stat« of 
Gaelic music when more flourishing and more 
cultivated than it is to-day. 

The following quotation is from the same 
source, and is also distinguished by the accu- 
racy of its description. 

"The ancient Gael were fond of singing 
whether in a sad or cheerful frame of mind. 
Bacon justly remarks, *that music feedeth 
that disposition which it flndeth:' it was a sure 
sign of brewing mischief, when a Caledonian 
warrior was heard to * hum his surly hymn.* 
This race, in all their labours, used appropriate 
songs, and accompanied their harps with their 
voices. At harvest the reapers kept time by 
singing ; at sea the boatmen did the same; and 
while the women were graddaning, performing 
the luadhadhy or waulking of cloth, or at any 
rural labour, they enlivened their work by 
certain airs called luinneags. When milking, 
they sung a certain plaintive melody, to which 
the animals listened with calm attention. The 

^ I^ogan on the Scottish Ocu'l, vol. ii. 252-3. 
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attaohment which tlie nalivea of Geltio origin 
haxe to their music, is Btrengthenod hy its 
iutimste coanoction with the national Bongs. 
The influence of both on the Scola character 
in confessedly great — the pictures of hero 
love, and happinesB, exhibited in their eo 
are imlelibly impressed on the memory, and 
elevate the mind of the humblest peasant. 
The Bonga, united with their appropriate music, 
affect the aona of Scotia, particularly when far 
distant from their native glens and maje^tii 
mountains, with indescribable feelings, ami 
excite a spirit of the most romantic adventure. 
In this respect, the Swiss, who inhabit n 
country of like character, and who reaerable 
the Highlanilers in many particulars, experience 
similar emotions. On hearing the national 
Sara da vaehea, their bowels yearn to revisit 
the ever dear scenes of their youth. So powor- 
fidly is the amor palruB awakened by this 
celebrated air, that it was found necessary to 
prohibit its being played, under pain of doalh, 
among the troops, who would burst into tears 
on hearing it, desert their colours, and even 
die, 

" No aongs could be more happily con- 
Btmcted for singing during labour than tho.te 
of the Highlanders, every person being able to 
join in them, sufhcient intervals being allowed 
for breathing time. In a certaiii purt of the 
song, the leader stops to take breath, when all 
the others strike in and complete the air with 
a chorus of words and syllables, generally with- 
out signification, but admirably adapted to 
give effect to the time." The description pro- 
ceeds to give a picture of a social meeting in 
the Highlands where this style of singing is 
practised, and refers to the eiTect witli which 
snch a composition as " Fhir h. bht\tu," or the 
Boatman, may be thus sung. 

Poetical compositions associated with mnsic 
are of various kinds. First of all is the Laoidh, 
or lay, originally signifying a stately solemn 
composition, by one of the great bards of anti- 
ijuity. Thus we have " Laoidh Dliiarraaid," 
The lay of Di.irmad ; " L<u>id]i Oscuir," The 
lay of Oscar ; " Laoidh nan Ceann," The lay 
of the heads ; and many others. The word is 
now made use of to describe a religious hymn ; 
a fact which proves the dignity with which 
this composition was invested in the popular 



sentiment. Then there was the "MarbhTann," 
or elegy. Few men of any mark but had their 
elegy composed by some bard of note. Chiefs 
and chieftains were sung of after their deaths 
in words and music the mo.it mournful -which 
the Celt, with so deep a vein of pathos in his 
soul, could devise. There is an elegy on one 
of the lairds of Macleod by a famous poetess 
" Mairi nighean Alasdair Ruatdh," or Mary 
M'Leod, which is exquisitely touching. Many 
similar compositions exist. In modem times 
these elegies are mainly confined to the religious 
field, and ministers and other men of mark in 
that field are often sung of and snng sweetly 
by such bards as still remain. Then there are 
compositions called "lorrams" usually con- 
fined to sea songs ; " Luinneags," or ordinary 
lyrics, and such like. These are all "wedded" 
to music, which is the reason for noticing 
them here, and the music must be known in 
order to have the full relish of the poetry. 

There are sevsrid collections of Highland 
music which are well worthy of being better 
known to the musical world than they are. 
The oldest is tJtat by the Eev. Peter Mac- 
douald of Kilmuie, who was a famous musician 
in his day. More recently Captain Simon 
Eraser, of Inverness, published an admirable 
collection ; and collections of pipe music have 
been made by Macdonatd, Mackay, and, more 
recently, Boss, the two latter pipers to her 
M^osty, all of which are reported of as good. 

The secular music of the Higiilands, as 
existing now, may be divided into that usually 
called by the Highlanders " An Ceol mir," 
the great music, and in English pibrochs. 
This mnsic is entirely composed for the High- 
land bagpipe, and does not suit any other 
instrument well. It is composed of a slow 
movement, with wiiich it begins, the move 
ment proceeding more rapidly through several 
variations, until it attains a speed and an 
energy which gives room for the exercise of 
the most delicate and accurate lingering. 
Some of these pieces are of great antiquity, 
such as " Mackintosh's Lament" and "Cogadli 
na Sith,"" Peace or War, and are altogether 
remarkable compositions. Mcndelsiohu, on his 
visit to the Uigldands, was impressed by tlium, 
and introduced a portion of a pibroch into one 
of his finest compositions. Few miisiciana take 




the trouble of examining into the structure of 
these pieces, and they are condemned often 
with little real discrimination. Next to the«e 
we have the military music of the Highlands, 
also for the most part composed for the pipe, 
and now in general employed by the pipers of 
Highland regiments. This kind of music is 
eminently characteristic, ha^'ing features alto- 
gether distinctive of itself, and is much relished 
by Scotsmen from all parts of the country. 
Recently a large amount of music of this class 
has been adapted to the bagpipe which is 
utterly unfit for it, and the effect is the oppo- 
site of favourable to the good name either of 
the instrument or the music. This practice is 
in a large measure confined to regimental pipe 
music. Such tunes as " I'm wearying awa*, 
Jean," or **Mis8 Forbes' Farewell to Banff," 
have no earthly power of adaptation to the 
notes of the bagpipe, and the performance of 
such music on that instrument is a violation 
of good taste and all musical propriety. One 
cannot help being struck with the peculiar 
good taste that pervades all the compositions 
of the M*Crimmons, the famous pipers of the 
Macleods, and how wonderfully the music and 
the instrument are adapted to each other 
throughout. This caimot be said of all 
pibroch music, and the violation of the prin- 
ciple in military music is frequently most 
offensive to an accurate ear. This has, no 
doubt, led to the unpopiUarity of the bagpipe 
and its music among a large class of the 
English-speaking commuliity, who speak of 
its discordant notes, a reflection to which it 
is not in the least liable in the case of com- 
positions adapted to its scale. 

Next to these two kinds follows the song- 
music of the Gael, to which reference has been 
made already. It abounds in all parts of the 
Highlands, and is partly secular, partly sacred. 
There are beautiful, simple, touching airs, to 
which the common songs of the country are 
sung, and there are airs of a similar class, but 
distinct, which are used with the religious 
hymns of Buchanan, Matheson, Grant, and 
other writers of hymns, of whom there are 
many. The dance music of the Highlands is 
also distinct from that of any other country, 
and broadly marked by its own peculiar fea- 
tures. There is the strathspey confined to 



Scotland, a moderately rapid movement well 
known to every Scotchman ; there is the jig in 
f th time, common to Scotland with Ireland ; 
and there is the reel, pretty much of the same 
class with the Strathspey, but marked by 
greater rapidity of motion. 

There is one thing which strikes the hearer 
in this music, that there is a vein of pathos 
runs through the whole of it. The Celtic mind 
is largely tinged with pathos. If a musical 
symbol might be employed to represent them, 
the mind of the Saxon may be said to be cast 
in the mould of the major mode, and the mind 
of the Celt in the minor. The majority of 
the ordinary airs in the Highlands are in the 
minor mode, and in the most rapid kinds of 
music, the jig and the reel, an acute ear will 
detect the vein of pathos running through the 
whole. 

In sacred music there is not much that is 
distinctive of the Celt. In forming their 
metrical version of the Gaelic Psalms, the 
Synod of Argyll say that one of the greatest 
difficulties they had to contend with was in 
adapting their poetry to the forms of the 
English psalm tunes. There were no psalm 
tunes which belonged to the Highlands, and it 
was necessary after the Eeformation to borrow 
such as had been introduced among other Pro- 
testants, whether at home or abroad. More 
lately a pecuhar form of psalm tune has 
developed itself in the North Highlands, 
which is deserving of notice. It is not a 
class of new times that h^s appeared, but a 
peculiar method of singing the old ones. The 
tunes in use are only six, aU taken from the 
old Psalter of Scotland. They are — French, 
Dundee, Elgin, York, Martyrs, and Old Lon- 
don. The principal notes of the original tunes 
are retained, but they are attended with such 
a number of variations, that the tune in its 
new dress can hardly be at all recognised. 
These tunes may not be musically accurate, 
and artists may make light of them, but sung 
by a large body of people, they are eminently 
impressive and admirably adapted to purposes 
of worship. Sung on a Communion Sabbath 
by a crowd of worshippers in the open air, on 
the green sward of a Highland valley, old 
Dundee is incomparable, and exercises over 
the Highland mind a powerful influence. 
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And trulj-, ellett tiannot be left out of view 
as an elemeut in judging of the character of 
any muBio. The j-ity ia that this mueio ib fast 
going out of use even in the Highlands. It has 
always heen confined to the coimtiea of Caith- 
nesa, Sutherland, Boss, and part of Inverness. 
•Some say that this muaiu took its complexion 
from the old cliatits of the mediieval Church. 
One thing is true of this and nil Gaelic psal- 
mody, tliat the practice of chanting the line is 
rigidly adhered fct, although from the mora 
advanced state of general education in the 
Higltlands the necessity that once existed for 
it is now passed away. 

Connected with the Gaelic music, the miMiofl 
iiufruntenls of tite Cells remain to be noticed ; 
bnt we shall confine our ohaervations to the 
harp and to the bagpipe, the latter of whicli 
has long since superseded the fonner in the 
Highlands, llio harp is the most noted in- 
strument of antiijnity, and was in use among 
many nations. It was, in particular, the 
favouril* instrument of the C^lts. The Irish 
wore great proficieats in harp music, and they 
are said to liave made great improvements on 
the instrument itself. So hoaourable was the 
occupation of a liarper among the Irish, that 
none bnt freemen were pennillod to play on 
the harp, and it was reckoned a disgrace for a 
gentleman not to have a harp, and be able to 
play on it. The royal houaeliold always in- 
cluded a harper, who bore a distinguislied 
rank. Even kings did not disdain to relieve 
the cares of royalty by touching the strings of 
the harp ; and we are told by Major that 
James I., who died in 1437, excelled the best 
harpers among the Irish and t!ie Sco1j:h High- 
landers. But harpers were not confined to the 
houses of kings, for every chief had his hariier 
as well as tiis hard. 

" The precise period when the harp was 
Bupetseded by the bagpipe, it is not easy to 
ascertain. Roderick Morrison, usually called 
Ruaraidh Dall, or Blind Rvdeiink, was one of 
the last native liarpers ; he was harper to the 
Laird of M'Leod. On the death of liia master, 
Morrison led an itijieraut life, and in 1G50 he 
paid a viiit to Robertson of Ludo, on which 
cccaaion he composed a Fort or air, called 
Suipeir Thigheama Leoid or The Luird of 
Ludeg Supper, whii'h, with other pieces, is 



still preserved. M'lntosii, the compiler of the 
Gaelic Proverbs, relates the following anecdote 
of Mr Itobertson, who, it apjiears, was a harp- 
player himself of some eminence ; — ' One 
night my fitther, James M'Intosh, said to 
Luda that lie would be happy to hear him 
play on tlie iiarp, which at tliat time began to 
give place to the violin. After supper Lutle 
and he retired to another room, in which there 
was a couple of harps, one of which belonged 
to Queen Mary. James, says Luile, here are 
two harps ; the largest one is tlie loudest, but 
the small one is the sweetest, which do you 
wish to hear played 1 James answered the 
small one, which Lude took up and played 
upon till daylight.' 

The last harper, as is commonly supposed, 
was Murdoch M'Donald, harper to M'Lean of 
CoU. Ua received instructions in playing 
from Rory Dall in Skye, and afterwards in 
Ireland ; and from accounts of payments 
made to him by M'Lean, still extant, Mur^ 
doch seems to liave continued iu his family 
till the yeoi' 1734, when he appears to have 
gone to Quiniah, iu Mull, where he died." 

The history of the h'tgitipe is curious anil 
interesting, but such history does not fall 
within the scope of this work. Although a 
very ancient instrument, it does not appear to 
have heen known to the Celtic nations. It 
was in use among the Trojans, Greeks, and 
Romans, hut how, or in what manner It came 
tij be introduced into the Higtdands is a ques- 
tion wliich cannot be solveil Two suppoaltiona 
liavo heen star1«d on this point, citlier that it 
was hi'ouglit in by the Romans or by the 
northern nations. Tfio latter coiijerturu ap- 
pears to be the most probable, for we cannot 
possibly imagine that if the bagpipe had beea 
introduced so early as the Roman ejioch, no 
notice should have been taken of that instru- 
ment by the more early annalists nnd poets. 
But if the bagpi}ie was an imported instrument, 
how doos it happen that the greet Highland 
pipe ia peculiar to the Highlands, and is per- 
haps the only national instrument in Europe? 
If it was introduced by the Romans, or by the 
people of Scandinavia, how has it happened 
that no tracesof that instrument in its present 
shape are to be foimd anywhere except in the 
Highlands} There ia, indeed, some plausi- 
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bility in these interrogatories, but they are 
easily answered, by supposing, what is very 
probable, that the great bagpipe in its present 
form is the work of modem improvement, and 
that originally the instrument was much the 
same as is still seen in Belgium and Italy. 

The effects of this national instrument in 
arousing the feelings of those who have from 
infancy been accustomed to its wild and war- 
like tunes are truly astonishing. In halls of 
joy and in scenes of mourning it has pre- 
vailed ; it has animated Scotland's warriors in 
battle, and welcomed them back after their 
toils to the homes of their love and the hills 
of their nativity. Its strains were the first 
sounded on the ears of infancy, and they are 
the last to be forgotten in the wanderings of 
age. Even Highlanders will allow that it is 
not the quietest of instruments, but when far 
from their mountain homes, what sounds, 
however melodious, could thrill round their 
heart like one burst of their own wild native 
pipe? The feelings which other instruments 
awaken are general and undefined, because 
they talk alike to Frenchmen, Spaniards, 
Germans, and Highlanders, for they are com- 
mon to all; but the bagpipe is sacred to Scot- 
land, and speaks a language which Scotsmen 
only feel. It talks to them of home and all 
the past, and brings before them, on the burn- 
ing shores of India, the wild hills and oft- 
frequented streams of Caledonia, the friends 
that are thinking of them, and the sweet- 
hearts and wives that are weeping for them 
there ; and need it be told jiere to how many 
fields of danger and victory its proud strains 
have led ! There is not a battle that is honour- 
able to Britain in which its war-blast has not 
sounded. When every other instrument has 
been hushed by the confusion and oarnage of 
the scene, it has been borne into the thick of 
battle, and, far in the advance, its bleeding 
but devoted bearer, sinking on the earth, has 
sounded at once encouragement to his countr}'- 
raen and his own coronach. 



CATALOGUE 

OF 

GAELIC AND IRISH MANUSCRIPTS. 

As connected with the literary history of 
the Graelic Celts, the following lists of Gaelic 
and Irish manuscripts will, it is thought, be 
considered interesting. 

CATALOGUE OF ANCIENT GAELIC MSS. IN THE POSSES- 
SION OF THE UIGHIAND SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. 

1. A folio MS., beautifully written on parchment 
or vollum, from the collection of the late Major Mac- 
lauchlan of Kilbride. This is the oldest MS. in the 
|x)ssession of the Highland Society of Scotland. It is 
marked Vo. A. No. I. The following remark is 
written on the margin of the fourth leaf of the MS. : 
— ** Oidche bealtne ann a coimhtoch mo Pupu Muir- 
ciusa agus as olc Hum nach marunn diol in linesi tiem 
dub Misi Fithil ace furnuidhe na scoile." Thus 
Endished by the late Dr Donald Smith:— "The 
night of the first of May in Coenobium of my Pope 
Murchus, and 1 reffret that there is not left of my ink 
enough to iill uu this Hue. I am Fithil, an attendant 
on the school.* This MS., which, from its ortho- 
graphy, is supposed to be as old as the eighth or nintli 
century, ** consists (says Dr Smith) of a poem, moral 
and religious, some short historical anecdotes, a critical 
exposition of the Tain, an Irish tale, which was com- 
posed in the time of Diarmad, son of Cearval, who 
reigned over Ireland from the year 644 to 565 ; and 
the Tain itself, which claims respect, as exceeding in 
point of antiquity, every production of any other ver- 
nacular tongue in Europe." ^ 

On the first page of the vellum, which was oricinally 
left blank, there are genealogies of the families of 
Arg}il ind Mac Leod in the Gaelic handwriting of 
the sixteenth century. The genealogy of the Argyll 
family ends with Archibald, who succeeded to the 
earldom in 1542, and die<l in 1588. ^ This is supposed 
to be the oldest' Gaelic MS. extant. Dr Smith con- 
jectures that it may have come into the possession of 
the Maclachlans of Kilbride in the sixteenth century, 
as a Ferquhard, son of Fernuhard Maclachlan, was 
bishop of the Isles, and had lona or I Colura Kille in 
commendam from 1530 to 1544. — See Kcith^s Cata- 
logxic of Scottish Bishops. 

To the I'ain is prefixed the following critical expo- 
sition, giving a brief account of it in the technical 
terms of the Scots Hterature of the remote age in 
which it was written. **Ceathardha connagur in each 
ealathuin is cuincda don tsairsisi na Tana. Loc di 
cedumus lighe Fercusa mhic lioich ait in rou hath- 
nachd four niach Nai. Tcmpus umorro Diarmuta 
mhic Ceruailt in rigno Ibeirnia. Pearsa umorro Fer- 
<ru9a mhic Roich air is e rou tirchan do na hecsib ar 
chenu. A tucaid scriuint dia ndeachai Seanchan 
Toirpda cona III. ri ecces ... do saighe Cuaire rig 
Conaacht." That is — the four things which are re- 
quisite to be known in every regular composition are 
to be noticed in this work of the 'i'ain. The place of 
its origin is the stone of Fergus, son of Roich, where 
he was buried on the plain of Nai. The ii)ne of it, 
besides, is that in which Diarmad, son of Cervail, 
reigned over Ireland. The author^ too, is Fergus, 



' Report of the Committee of the Illghland Society of Scotland 
on the Poenw of Ossian, App. No. xlx., p. 290. 

* It is. tliereforc. pr-'biible that these (^eneulogies were written 
abont the middle of ihe sixteenth centuiy. A fac simile of the 
writinfc is to be found in the Report of the Committee of th« 
Higliland Society on the authenticity of Ossian, Plate II. 
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ma of lioii^h ; for lie it wus that {iromptcd it (uiih- 
witb to the Uinls. The biiiu of writing it wu > vuit 
wiiivli Shenoohwi Torlula, with Uirm chief banU, 
made to Gunirt;, king of Uonunught.* 

O'Flitherty thus concisely ai.d accurBtely doBoribes 
the uibject anU chaniuter ot the Tain:—"¥ergaiia* 
Itogiu* kIo pnriter ne aoliu Ultoiiiie extemiinatna, in 
Coimaotinni ad tilliliim ist HbuJkdi ibidem regnaiitcB 
jirorugit) quibus pHtrociaantilnii, lueiiiomfaile etanit 
lidlani srplMiinole inter Conn acticos et Uitoaios multis 

toeticia ncmeniis, ut ea lerebnt tclas, adoraatam. 
I^jns belli circiter mecliiiiD, octcnnio lute caput 
Dfm Christianic Mauda regina Connaotia!, Fcr^aio 
liogio dnctore, immciuam UiDUm prffiilam caimpicuia 
ngeDtium et inseL-Iantiuin virtiitilius memorabilem, e 
Caalgiiio lu agro limthiano re ijorlavit."' 

From the expreaaion, " I't ea ferebat Ktaa," Dr 
Smith thinks t!i«t O'Flnherly considered Ihc Ule of 
the Tain as a coniposition of the aga to which it re- 
lat»; and that of course hn most not bare seen the 
Critical Exiiosition prefixed to the co]iy here deicribed. 
Prom the silence of the Irish antiquarica respecting 
this Expoaition, it ia tupponed that it must have been 
either unknown to, or overlooked by them, aud conae- 
■luently that it waa written in Scotfand. 

The Exiiosition states, that Sheannaclian, with the 
three bards and those in their retinue, when aluut to 
dei>art from the court of Guaire, being called upon to 
relate the history of tlie Tain bho, or cattle spoil of 
Cnailgne, acknowledged their ignorance of it, and 
that having iDetfectually iiinda the round of Irelaml 
and Scotlaud in ciueat of it. Kimin and Mnirchenrtach, 
two of tiieir UDiuber,' repaired to the grave of Ferpif, 
son of Roich, who, being invoked, appeared at the 
end of three days in terrinc grandeur, and related the 
whole of the Tain, as given in the twelve Reinisgeala 
or Portion! of whiab it coilsieti. In the biatorical 
anecdolsa illnaion i* made In Oaiinii. the iwjii of Fin- 
gal, who ia reprcwnteJ as .Oii^wiiii:. ;\lir'ii ynuhj;, an 
inclination to indulge in hulLliiiU- 1ii~ ii;ilii[.<[ iirai^ru- 
Sity for meilitatiau am) s.nii.- A i-- <,.-:•, i-- ol the 
characters of Ihia MS. i'^ ti''-'-'> ''< '^" ili!:hlaud 
Soeietr'a Koiiurt npon Osair^ii, I'l ili^ I , tii;. 1. \i, und 
in Plate II. 

2. Another paitbmt'nt IIS. in quarto, equally 
txAutiful Bs the former, from the innie collection. 
It oonsicli of an Almanack bound up with a paper 
lixt of alt the holidays, fiutivala, and most remark- 
able Sdinta' days in verse throughout the year — A 
Treatiae on Anatomy, Itbridged from Galen — flbserva- 
tiona on the Secretiona, kc. — The Schola Salernitana, 
in Leonine verse, drawn ap ahont the year 11110, for 
the use of Robert, Duke of Kormnndy, the aon of 
William the Conqueror, by the famous meilieal achool 
of Salemo. The Latiu text ia accompanied with a 
Gnelic explanation, which is conBidereil ef^imlly faith- 
fnl and elegant, of which the following ia a epeci- 

Ooftit f. — AngMrum ragl «ciipilt «c1ipil4 tola SHleml. 



hliiHiilnilii tnxna illill. Kui crtdt xnrub dlomlialD dali fears do 
dtwnamk 

The wordu Lfohhar Giotlatiolaiin ifeiybratRadh are 
written on the last page of this MS., which being in 
the aame form and hand, with the nme words on a 
paper MS. boand up with a number of others written 
upon vellum in the Advo<'ales' Library, and before 
which is written Liber ifaleolml Btthunf, It ha« been 
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conjectured thut iMth works originidly belonged t 
Malcolm Bethune. a maiiiberof a lam ily distinguished 
for learning, which supplied the Westrru lalea for 
many ages with physicians.' 

3. A small quarto paper MS. from the same colleo- 
tion, written at UunataUii.xge by Kwen Macphaill, 
ISth October 1603. It cuosistaofa tale in prose con- 
cerning a King of Locblin and the Heroea of Fingol : 
An Addreas to Gaul, the aon of Morni, beginning — 



and a poem in pmise of a young lady. 

i. A small octavo paper MS. from the Same collec- 
tion, written by Enmuun or Edmond Mac Lachlan, 
165J-S. Thia consists of a tiiiscellaneooii collection of 
sonDels, odes, and pnetictd epiatlss, partly Scots, and 
partly Irish. 'Iliere is an Oyaam or alphabelof secret 
writing near the end of it. 

S. A quarto psper MS. from aame collectlun. It 
wants ninety pages at the beginning, and jarl of the 
end. What remains cDniixU of aomu ativient and 
modem tales and poems. Tlio name* e( the authors 
are not given, but en older M3. (that of the Dedn of 
Lismore) aacribiw one of the poenia to Conal. son of 
Edjrakcol. Thu MS. was written at Aird-Chonail 
upon Lochowe, in the years 1690 and 1GS1, by Ewan 
Mac Lean for Colin CampbelL " Caillain L'aimpbel 
leis in ieis in leabharan. 1. Caillia mac Dhonchai 
mhio Dhiighil mhic ChaillaiD oig." Colin Campbell 
is the owner of this bonk, namely Colin, son of Dun- 
of Dougal, son of Colin the younger. The 
-'-■" ■' ■— --- appears on the 79th leaf of 



above Gaelic ti 
the If' 

James MacGregur, Dean of Liamore. the metropolitan 
church of the sue of Argyle, doted, page £7, ISIS, 
written by Duncan the son of Dougal, son of Ewen 
the Ggzzled. This MB. consista of a large collection 
of Gaelic poetry, upwards of 11,0U0 veravs. It U 
said to have been written "out of the books of the 
History of the Kings." Part of the MS., however, 
whicli closes an obituary, commencing in 1077, of the 
kings of Scotland, and other eminent peraons ofScot- 
lond, particnlarly of the shirea of At|(irle and Perth, 
was not written till 1527. The poetical [>iecea are 
from tlic times of the most ancient bards down to tlie 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Tlie more ancient 
pieces are poems of Conal, son of Ediiskeol, Ossian, 
son of Fingal, Feai^has Fili (Fergus the bard), and 
Caoilt, son of Ronan, the friends and contemporaries 
of Oisian. This collection also contain* the works of 
Sir Duncan CurapUell of Olennreliay, who fell in the 
battle of Flodden, and Udy Isabel Campbell, daughter 
of the Firl of Argyle, and wife of Gilbert, Earl of 
Caasilia." "The writer of this MS. (says Dp Sroilhl 
rejected the ancient chnracter for the current hand- 
writing of the time, and adopted a new mode ot 
spelling conformuble to the Latin and English sounds 
of bis own agt and country, but retained the asptnte 
mark (')... The Welsh had long before made a 
simitar change in their ancient orlhi^traphy. Mr 
Edward Lhnyd recommended it, with some variation. 
in a letter to the Scots and Irish. preRxed to his 
Dictionary of their language in the Archeologia 
Brilannica. The bishop of Sodor and Man observed 
it in the devotional exercises, admonition, and cate- 
chism, which he unblished fur the use of bis diocese. 
It was continued in the Manx trnnsUtion of the 
Scriptures, and it hat lately been adopted by Dr 
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Keilly, titular Primate of Ireland, iu his Tagasg seen in the tirst edition of Mr Astle's work above- 

Kkeestt, or Christian Doctrine. But yet it must be mentioned, 18th plate, Nos. 1 aud 2, and in his 

acknowledged to be much inferior to the ancient mode second edition, plate 22. Some of the capitals in the 

of orthography, which has not only the advantage of MS. are painted red. It is written in a strons beanti- 

being grounded on a knowledge of the principles of ful hand, in the same character as the rest. This MS. 

grammar, and philosophy of language, but of being isonly the fragment of a large work on ancient history, 

also more plain and easy. This volume of the Dean's written on the authority of Greek and Roman writeis, 

is curious, as distinguishing the genuine poetry of and interspersed with notices of the arts, armour, 

Ossiau from the imitations made of it by later bards, dress, superstitions, manners, and usages, of the Scots 

and as ascertaining the degree of accuracy with which of the author's own time. In this MS. there is a 

ancient poems have been transmitted by tradition for chapter titled, ** Slogha Chesair an Inis Bhreatan^" 

the last three hundred years, during a century of or Caesar's expedition to the island of Britain, in which 

which the order of bards has been extinct, and ancient Lechlin, a country celebrated in the ancient poems 

manners and customs have suti'ered a great and rapid and tales of the Giiel, is mentioned as separated from 

change in the Highlands."' A /nc simile of the Gaul by "the clear current of the Rhine." Dr 

writing is given in the Report of the Committee of the Donald Smith had a complete copy of this work. 
Highland Society, plate 111. iso. 5. Since the above IC. A small octavo parchment MS. cousistin^f of a 

was written, the whole of this manuscript, with a few tale in prose, imperfect. Supposed to be nearly as 

unimportant exceptions, has been transcribed, trans- old as the last mentioned MS. 

lated, and annotated by the Rev. Dr M*Lauchlan, 17. A small octavo paner MS. stitched, imperfcx^t ; 

llAlinburgh, and an introductory chapter was furnished written by the Macvurichs. It Ixigics with a poem 

by W. I. Skene, Esq., LL.D. The work has been upon Darthula, different from Macpherson's, and 

published by Messrs Edmonston & Douglas, of contains poems written by Cathal and Nial Mor Alac- 

Edinburgh, and is a valuable addition to our Gaelic vurich, (whose names appear at the beginning of some 

literature. of the poems,) composed in the reign of King James 

7. A quarto |>aper MS. written in a very beautiful the Fifth, Mary, and King Charles the First. It also 
regular hand, without date or the name of the writer, contains some Ossianic poems, such as Cnoc an ^ir. 
It is supposed to be at least two hundred years old, kc. i. e. The Hill of Slaughter, 8up]iosed to be part 
and consists of a number of ancient tales and short of Macpherson's Fingal. It is the story of a woman 
poems. These appear to be transcribed from a much who came walking alone to the Fingaliaus for protec- 
older MS., as there isa vocabulary of ancient words in t ion from Taile, who was in pursuit of her. Taile 
the middle of the MS. Some of the poetry is ascribed fought them, and was killed by Oscar. There was an- 
to Cuchulin. other copy of this poem in Clanranald's little book — 

8. Another quarto paper MS. the beginning and not the Red book, as erroneously supposed by Laing. 
end of which have been lost. It consists partly of The Highland Society are also in possession of several 
prose, partly of poetry. With the exception of two copies taken from oral tradition. The second Ossianic 
loose leaves, which appear much older, the whole ap- poem in this MS. begins thus : 

pears to have been written in the 17th century. The 

£P®.*^A *lj?»g»V^?ci«nt, is not Fingalian. The name, q nLh fh!Sa mi fein Flonn. 

fadg Og CC, before one of the ])oems near the end, 

is the only one to be seen upon it. it is now six days yesterday 

9. A quarto parchment MS. consisting of 42leaves, ^^^ ^ ^»''' °^ *®*° ^^«^•^• 

written by different hands, with illuminated capitals. io a * »fo • i.- i.- ^ <i 

It appeare at one time to have consisted of four ^f' An octavo paper MS. consisting chiefly of 

different MSS. bound to together and covered with J;^^**^' ^^^ T\uT\ ^r^If^xV S^P.P?«^^*f ^.^^ 

skin, to preserve them. ThisMS. is very ancient and bof ;v"tten by the last of the Macvunchs, but with- 

beautiful, though much soiled. In this collection is S^^^*^' The names of Tadg Og and Lauchlan Mac 

a life of St Columba, supposed, from the character, Taulg occur upon it. It « supposed to have been 

(being similar to No. 27,) to be of the twelfth or thir- copied from a more ancient MS. as the poetry is good. 
teenth century ^^' ^ ^^^^ "'^^^^ octavo MS. written by some of 

10. A quarto parchment medical MS. beautifully Jhe Macvurichs. Part of it is a copy of Clanranald's 
written. No date or name, but the MS. appears to ^.^^^ ^"^ contains the genealogy ot the Lords of the 
be very ancient ^ *°^ others of that great clan. The second part 

11. A quarto paper MS., partly prose, partly verse, consists ofageuealop'ofthe kings of Ireland (a^ 
written ii a very coarse aid indillerunt hand. No of the Macdonaldsj from Scota and Gathelic. The 
date or name **^* ^*^^^ "P^" it is 1616. 

12. A small quarto MS. coarse. Bears date 1647, , .^^^ ^?*lf MS. consisting of a genealogy of^the 
without name kings of Ireland, of a few leaves only, and without 

13. A small long octavo paper MS. the btxrinning „^* . ,ro • i.- r j i. i. i i * 
and end lost, and without any date. It is suppose! J^^' \^^^' ^^^^ consisting of detached leaves of 
to have been xvtitten by the Macvurichs of the ^iffei;e»t sizes, and containing, 1. The conclusion of a 

fifteenth century. Two of the poems are ascribed to S^'^'^p^t'l"'i'T? *" o *A^^'"^f- ""^ ,^f°H«°^ v-° wi^ 

Tadg Mac Daire Bruaidheadh, others to Brian J^ing Robert III.; 2 A Fingalian tale, m which the 

O'Donalan heroes are Fingal, GoU Mac Momi, Oscar, Ossian, 

U. A la;ge folio parchment MS. in two columns, ^^^ 9VllV ^* ^ K"^"" by Macdonald of Benbecula 

containing a tale upon Cuchullin and Conal, two of ^^ted 1/22, upon the unwritten part of a letter sent 

Ossian's lereos. Without date or name and very *? ^?J^;J Macvunch of Stialgary ; 4 A poem by 

ancient Donald Mackenzie ; 6. Another by Tadg Og CC, 

15. A large quarto parchment of 74 leaves, supposed ^,?P^«^ ^^^^^ ^°^^« p ^^''m* m' ^a ^ iS"^? n? ^°''?!i'^ 

by Mr Astle, author of the work on the Origin and ^^acvurich upon Ronald Macdonald of Clanranald. 

progress of writing, to be of the ninth or tenth century, ^^'t^^ ^^^^^^ hymns by Tadg, and other poems by 

its title is Emanuel, a name commonly given by the the Macvurichs and othera. 

old Gaelic writers to many of their miscellaneous 22. A- paper MS consisting of religious tracts and 

writings. Engraved specimens of this MS. are to be g^^fl^gy, without name or date. 

° ° ' 23. A paper MS. containing instructron for children 

' Appendix to the Highland Society's Report, p. 800-1. in Gaelic and English. Modern, and without date. 
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• pKpcr MS., with tho t 
I upon aoiiie 0/ tha ieay . 
Niall Mdpvurich upon aoma others. Cona Mac 
Deirg, a well koown uicient poem, i> wntten ia tlie 
Bomitn charaotor liy the last NiitU Mncvurioh, the 
Uat Hiehlnnd bnrd, and ia the only one ■monKoIl tiie 
Gaelic HSS. in that uharacter. 

With tho excaption of the firat fin; numbers, all the 
hefare laentioDed MS3. nere preaontect hy the High- 
Uad Society of Loudon to tha Highland Society of 
Scotluid in J«nnsry, 1303, on the applii'ittion of the 
oomaiittae appointed to inquire iuto the nature tud 
authentieil^ of the poeini of OsiiAn. All thew HSS. 
(with the xingle eieeptton of the Denu of Liamore's 
Tolume,) are written in the very ancient fonn of 
chaiacler which waa commou of old to Britain and 
Ireluid, Bud aupimseil to have been ndopled bj the 
c„„. ,. ,v. >.™,. of iheir cDUvtrsion to Chriatianity. 
' ItLis been diicontiuued for nearly 
innd, oa the last iipecilnen which 
mghluid Society of Siiotluud received of it consiata 
01 a Tolume of songs, supposed to have been iiTitteii 
between the yeara 1753 und 1768, u it contains a 
song wntten by Duncan Micintyre, titled. An Taileir 
iloB A'eaehdaiit, which he composed the former year, 
the lirat edition of Macintyre's songs having been 
published during the latter year.* 

26, Besides these, the Society possesses a collection 
of MS. Gaelia poems made by Mr Duncan Kennedy, 
oolmoster it Craiguish in Argylcshire, ui 
M. Two ' -' 

six^ yean ago. This collection cansists of the fot- 
lowtng poems, vii., Luachair Leothaid, Sgiathan mac 
Sgairbh, An Gruagach, Bochd, Sithallan, Mfir Bhonro, 
ITomban, Sealg na Cloana, Gleauncruadhach, Uimigh 
Oiaun, Earragan, (resembling Maepherson's Battle of 
Lora.) Manus, Maire Borb, (Maid of Craca,) Cath 
Kisear, Slinbh nam Besnn Sionn, Bas Dheirg, Bos 
Chniiin, Kigh Liur, Sealg ns Leann, Dun an Oir, Au 
Cu dnbh, Gleann Diamliair, Conal, Has ChiuinUich 
Diarmad, Carril, Bas Obuill (dilTcront from thu Duth 
of Gaul published by Dr Smith,) Oaroibh, lisa Citcair, 
(put of which is the same narrative with the opeaiiig 
of Macphsraon's Ttmara,) in three parts ; Tairidh 
nam Plan, and BaasOaein. Tuearh of these |Hwms 
Kennedy bis preiiied a dissertation oontaiQing aome 
account of the Sgtalaelui story, or argumeut of the 
(loem which is to follow. It was very uommon for 
the reciter, or Aistory-mon, as he was ti'rmnl in the 
Highlands, to repeat tha Sgealochda to his hearers be- 
fon) reciting the poenia to wliieb they related. Several 
of tho poems in thii collection carrsspond prettv 
nearly with the ancient MS. above mentioned, which 
belonged to the Dean of Lismore.' 

29. A paper, medical, MS. la the old Gaelic charac- 
ter, a thick volume, written by Angus Connauher at 
Ardconel, I.Dchow-side, Argyloshire, 1612, presented 
to the Highland Society of Scotland by the late 
William Uacdonald, Esq. of St^Martins. W.S. 



tste Lord Bannatyne, one of the judges of the Con 
of Session. The supposed date ufion the carer is 123H, 
is written in black letter, but it is in a eompnratively 
modem hand. " Gleann Masain an euige la dcag do 
an . . . Mh : ; : do bhlian ar tsaoirse Mile do chead, 
trichid sa hocht." That is, Glen-Masaii, the 15th 
ilay of the . . . of M : : : of the year of our Redenip- 
tioQ 1239. It is supposed that the date has been 
taken from the US. when in a more entire state. 
GlenmasHQ, where it was written, is a valley in the 
district of Cowal. From a note on the iiiargtii of the 
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15th leaf, it would apiivar 10 have formerlv belonged 
to the Kav. William Campbell, minister of kilchreusti 
and Dokvich, and a native of Cownl. and to whom 
Dr D. Smith supposes it may, perhaps, hnve detcendeil 
from his grand-uncle, Mr Kobert Campbell, in Cowal, 
an accomplished scholar and poot, who wrote the 
eighth address prefixed to Lbuyd'a Archmologia. 

The MS. consists of some mutilated tales in prose, 
interspersed with verse, one of whieh is {>irt of the 
poem of " Clan Uisneachan," called by Maephorson 
Darthula, from the ladj who mokes the prinHpal 
fi|{ure in it The name of this lady in Gaelio is Dcir- 
dir, or Dcarduil. A/ncsimtfeof tha writingis given 

the appendix to the Highland liociety's Eeport ou 
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ime character, consisting 
presented to the Society 
I of the Rev. Mr Uaclcoil 



. A small paper US. L 

. A paper MS. in tho «s 

"by . , 

. >f the history of tho w 

cbulliii, in prose and rerafl. This MS. is much 

rn at the ends and tdges. It formerly belonged to 

MrQnint'a mother, said to have been an excellent 

Gaelic acholiLr. 



A beantiful medical MS. with the other MSS. 
formerly belonging to tbo collection. Thalitlesof the 
diiferenC articles are in I.Btio, as are all the medical 
Gaelic MSS., being translations from Galen and Qthw 
ancient physicians. The capital letters are flourished 
and jiaintcd red. 

2. A thick folio paper MS., medical, written by 
Duncan Conacher, at DunoUie, Argyleshire, IGll. 

3. A folio parchment MS. consisting of ancient 
Scottish and Iriah history, very old. 

t. A folio parchment medical US. beautifully 
titten. It is older than the other medical MSS. 

5. A folio parchment medical MS. of equal beauty 
with the list. 

6. A folio parchment US. upon the same subject, 
id nearly of the same oge with tho former. 

7. A folio parchment, partly religions, partly medi- 

A folio parchment US. consisting of the Historiea 
of Scotland and Ireland, luucb damaged. 

9. A fulio parchment medical Mi4., very old. 

10. A folio parchment MS. Irishhistor; and poetry. 

11. A quarto i<arehmant MS., very old. 

IS. A lung duodecimo parchment MS, conaistlng 
if hymns and maxima. K ia a very beautiful US., 
and may be as old as the time of St Coluroba. 

13. A duodecimo parchment MS. much damaged 
and illegible. 

14. A duodecimo parchment US. conaiatlng of 
poetry, but not Oasianic. Hardly legible. 

15. A duodecimo parchment &IS. much injured bj 
Tinin. It conaista of a miscelUneoua collection of 

history and poetry. 

16. A duadecinio parchment MS. in large beautiful 
letter, vory old and difficult to be understood. 

17. A folio parchment MS. cousistiug of the genea- 
gica of the Macdonilds, Macniols, MAcdoiigols, 
BClaachlana, &C. 

All these MSS. are written in the old Gaelic charac- 
r, and, with the exception of No. % have neither 
ite nor name attached to them. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Clansliip— Principle of kin — Mormaordoms — Tradi- 
tions as to origin of Clans —Distinction between 
Feadalism and Clanship — Peculiarities of Clanship 
— Consequence of Clanship — ManrerU — Customs of 
Succession — Tanistry and Gavel — Highland Mar- 
riage Customs — Hand-fasting — Highland gradation 
of ranks — Calpe — Native-men — Righ or King — 
Mormaor, Tighem, Thane — TtLaist—CearUighes— 
Toshach— "Captein" of a Clan— Ogtiem— Duine- 
wassels, Tacksmen, or Goodmen — Brehon — Position 
and power of Chief — Influence of Clanship on the 
people — Chiefs sometimes abandoned by the people 
— Number and Distribution of Chuis. 

The term dany now applied almost exclusively 
to the tribes into which the Scottish High- 
landers were formerly, and still to some 
extent are divided, was also applied to those 
large and powerful septs into which the Irish 
people were at one time divided, as well as 
to the communitias of freebooters that in- 
liabited the Scottish borders, each of which, 
like the Highland clans, had a common sur- 
name. Indeed, in an Act of the Scottish 
Parliament for 1587, the Highlanders and 
Borderers are classed together as being alike 
"dependents on chieftains or captains of clans." 
The border clans, however, were at a com- 
paratively early period broken uj) and weaned 
from their predatory and warlike habits, 
whereas the system of clanship in the High- 
lands continued to flourish in almost full 
vigour down to the middle of last century. 
As there is so much of romance surrounding 
the system, especially in its later manifesta- 



tions, and as it was the cause of much annoy- 
ance to Britain, it has become a subject of 
interest to antiquarians and students of man- 
kind generally; and as it flourished so far 
into the historical period, curiosity can, to a 
great extent, be gratified as to its details and 
working. 

A good deal has been written on the subject 
in its various aspects, and among other autho- 
rities we must own our indebtedness for much 
of our information to Skene's Highlanders 
of Scotland, Gregory's Highlands and Isles, 
Kobertson's Scotland under her Early Kings, 
Stewart's Sketches of the Highlanders, Logan's 
Scottish Gael and Clans, and The lona Club 
Transactions, besides the publications of the 
various other Scottish Clubs. 

We learn &om Tacitus and other historians, 
that at a very early period the inhabitants of 
Caledonia were divided into a number of tribes, 
each with a chief at its head. These tribes, 
from all we can learn, were independent of, 
and often at war with each other, and only 
united under a common elected leader when 
the necessity of resisting a common foe com- 
pelled them. In this the Caledonians only 
followed a custom which is common to all 
barbarous and semi-barbarous peoples; but 
what was the bond of union among the mem- 
bers of the various tribes it is now not easy to 
ascertain. We learn from the researches of 
Mr E. W. Robertson that the feeling of kin- 
dred was very strong among all the early Celtic 
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aod even Teutonio nationa, nad that it ^vas oa 
the printiplo of kin that lutul was allotted to 
the members of the various tribes. The pro- 
perty of the lund appears to lisvo been vested 
in tlie Ceati-einneth, or head of the lineage for 
tlte good of hJB clan ; it woa " burdened with 
the support of his kindred and AToaaaeh" 
(military followers), ihese being allotted par- 
cels of land in proportion to the ncurnesa of 
their relation to the chief of the clan.^ The 
word dan itself, from its etymology,' points to 
the principle of kin, as the bond which united 
the members of the tribes among thoniBelvcs, 
And bound them to their chii^fs. As there are 
good grounds for believing that the original 
Caledonians, the progenitors of the present 
genuine Highlanders, belonged to the Celtic 
family of mankind, it is highly probable that 
when they first entered upon possession of 
Alban. whether peaceably or by conquest, 
they divided the land among their various 
tribes in aeoordance with their Celtic prin- 
ciple. The word clan, ax we have Baid, sig- 
nifies family, and a clua was a certain number 
of families of the same mime, spning, as was 
believed, from the same root, and governed 
by the lineal descendant of the parent family. 
This patriarchal form of society waa probably 
common in the infancy of mankind, and eeems 
to have prevailed in tile days of Abraham ; 
indeed, it was on a similar principle that 
Palestine was divided among the twelve tribes 
of Israel, the deqcendaiite of the twelve sons of 
Jacob. 

As far bock aa we can trace, tlie IliglUands 
appear to have been ilividod into a nimiber of 
districts, latterly known as Mormaordoms, each 
under the jurisdiction of aMormaor, to whom the 
■tevcral tribes in each district looked up as their 
common head. It is not im]>robabIe that Gal- 
gucae, the chosen leader mentioned by Tacitus, 
njay hinc held a position similar to this, and 
that in cn\irse of lime some powerful or popular 
chief, at first elected as a temporary leader, may 
have contrived to make his office permanent, 
and even to some extent hereditary. The title 
Mormoor, however, is first met with only after 
the various divisions of northern Scotland had 

' Sfotland vnikr W Karlji Kini/i. Ap. D. 
" GrbUb, elann; Irish, rlann, ot elmul ; Mnwi, 
dnan. chilli r«n. ol^priug, trib«. 



been um'ted into a kingdom. " In Scotland 
the royal official placed over the crown or 
fiscal lands, ap])cars to have been originally 
known as tho Moor, and latterly under the 
Teutonic appellation of Thane. . . . Tho 
original Thanage would appear to have been 
a district held of the Crown, tlie holder, Moor 
or Thane, being accountable for the collection 
of tho royal dues, and for the appearance of 
the royal tenantry at the yearly ' hosting," 
and answering to the hereditary To»hach, or 
captain of a clan, for tho king stood in the 
place of the Cean-cinnelk, or chief. . . . When 
lands were strictly retained in the Crown, the 
Royal Thane, or Maor, waa answerable directly 
to tlio Kiug ; but there was a still greater 
official among the Scots, known under the 
title of Momtaor, or Lord High Steward . , . 
who was eridentiy s Maor placed over a pro- 
vince instead of a thanage — an earldom or 
county instead of a barony — a type of Hai- 
fager's royal Jarl, who often exercised as a 
royal deputy that aulhoritp which he had 
originnlly claimed as tho independent lord of 
the district over which he presided."' Ac- 
cording to Mr Skene,* it was only about the 
16tb century when the groat power of these 
Slonnaors was broken up, and their provinces 
converted into thanages or earldoms, many of 
which were held by Saxon nobles, who pos- 
sessed tliem by marriage, that the clans first 
make their appearance in these districts and 
in independence. By tliis, we suppose, he 
does not mean that it was only when the above 
change took place that the system of clanship 
sprang into existence, but that then the various 
great divisions of the clans, losing their ecan- 
riniielk,OT headof the kin, the individual clans 
becoming independent, sprang into greater 
prominence and assumed a stronger indi- 
viduality. 

Among the Uighlandera themselves various 
traditions have existed as to the origin of the 
clans. Mr Skene mentions the three principal 
ones, and proves them to be entirely fanciful. 
The first of these is the Srtilluih or Irish system, 
by which the clans trace their origin or founda- 
tion to early Irish or Scoto-Irish kings. The 
second is what Mr Skene terras the kcroie 
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system, by which many of the Highlaud clans 
are deduced from the great heroes in the 
fabulous histories of Scotland and Ireland, by 
identifying one of these fabulous heroes with 
an ancestor of the clan of the same name. 
The third system did not spring up till the 
17th century, " when the fabulous history of 
Scotland first began to be doubted, when it 
was considered to be a principal merit in an 
antiquarian to display his scepticism as to all 
the old traditions of the country."* Mr Skene 
terms it the Norwegian or Danish system, and 
it was the result of a furor for imputing every- 
thing and deriving everybody from the Danes. 
The idea, however, never obtained any great 
credit in the Highlands. The conclusion to 
which Mr Skene comes is, ** that the Highland 
clans are not of different or foreign origin, but 
that they were a part of the original nation, 
who have inhabited the mountains of Scotland 
as far back as the memory of man, or the re- 
cords of history can reach; that they were 
divided into several great tribes- possessing 
their hereditary chiefs ; and that it was only 
when the line of these chiefs became extinct, 
and Saxon nobles came into their place, that 
the Highland clans appeared in the peculiar 
situation and character in which they were 
afterwards found." Mr Skene thinks this 
conclusion strongly corroborated by the fact 
that there can be traced existing in the High- 
lands, even so late as the 16th century, a still 
older tradition than that of the Irish origin of 
the clans. This tradition is found in the often 
referred to letter of "John Elder, clerk, a 
Beddschanke," dated 1542, and addressed to 
Elng Henry VIII. This tradition, held by 
the Highlanders of the " more auncient stoke" 
in opposition to the " Papistical curside spirit- 
ualite of Scotland," was that they were the 
true descendants of the ancient Picts, then 
known as " Redd Schankes." 

Whatever may be the value of Mr Skene's 
conclusions as to the purity of descent of the 
present Highlanders, his researches, taken in 
conjunction with those of Mr E. W. Robert- 
son, seem pretty clearly to prove, that from as 
far back as history goes the Highlanders were 
divided into tribes on the principle of kin^ 

• Highlanders^ p. 7, et. acq. 



that the germ of the fully developed clan- 
system can be found among the earliest Celtic 
inhabitants of Scotland; that clanship^ in 
short, is only a modem example, systematised, 
developed, and modified by time of the ancient 
principle on which the Celtic people formed 
their tribes and divided their lands. The clans 
were the fragments of the old Celtic tribes, whose 
mormaors had been destroyed, each tribe divid- 
ing into a number of clans. When, according 
to a recent writer, the old Celtic tribe was 
deprived of its chief, the bolder spirits among 
the minor chieftains would gather round them 
each a body of partisans, who would assume 
his name and obey his orders. It might even 
happen that, from certain favourable circum- 
stances, a Saxon or a Norman stranger would 
thus be able to gain a circle of adherents out 
of a broken or chieftainless Celtic tribe, and 
so become the founder of a clan. 

As might be expected, this primitive, patri- 
archal state of society would be liable to be 
abolished as the royal authority became ex- 
tended and established, and the feudal system 
substituted in its stead. This we find was the 
case, for imder David and his successors, dur- 
ing the 12th and 13th centuries, thd old and 
almost independent mormaordoms were gra- 
dually abolished, and in their stead were 
substituted earldoms feudally dependent upon 
the Crown. In many instances these mor- 
maordoms passed into the hands of lowland 
barons, favourites of the king ; and thus the 
dependent tribes, losing their hereditary 
heads, separated, as we have said, into a 
number of small and independent clans, al- 
though even the new foreign barons them- 
selves for a long time exercised an almost 
independent sway, and used the power which 
they had acquired by royal favour against the 
king himself. 

As far as the tenure of lands and the herit- 
able jurisdictions were concerned, the feudal 
system was easily introduced into the High- 
lands; but although the principal chiefs readily 
agreed, or were induced by circumstances to 
hold their lands of the Crown or of low- 
country barons, yet the system of clanship 
remained in full force amongst the native 
Highlanders until a very recent period, and 
its spirit still to a certain extent survives in 
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the BfTettioriB, the pr^uiiiees, the opiuions, and 
the liabits of the people.^ 

The nature of the Highlands of Scotliind 
was peculiarly favourable to the clan system, 
and no doubt helped to a considerable extent 
to perpetuate it. The divisioa of the country 
into so many straths, and valloya, and islands, 
separated from one another by mountains or 
arms of the sea, necessarily gave rise to 
various distinct societies. Their secluded 
situation necessarily rendered general inter- 
course difficult, whilst the impenetrable rnm- 
parta with which they were surrounded made 
defence easy. The whole race was thus broken 
into many individual masses, possessing a 
community of customs and character, but 
placed under different jurisdictions ; every dis- 
trict became a sort of petty independent state; 
and the government of each community or 
clan assumed the patriarchal form, being a 
species of hereditary monarchy, founded on 
custom, and allowed by general consent, rather 
than regulated by positive laws. 

The system of clanship in the Highlands,' 
although possessing an apparent resemblance 
to feudalism, was in principle very different 
indeed from that syatem as it existed in other 
parts of the country. In the former case, the 
people followed their chief as the head of their 
race, and the representative of the common 
ancestor of the cJan; in the latter, they obeyed 
their loader as feudal proprietor of the lands to 
which they were attached, and to whom they 
owed military service for their respective por- 
tions of these lands. The Highland chief was 
the hereditary lord of all who belonged to his 
clan, wherever they dwelt or whatever lands 
they occupied ; the feudal baron was entitled 
to the military service of all who held lends 
under him, to whatever race they might indi- 
vidually belong. The one dignity was per- 
sonal, tlio other was territorial ; the rights of 
the chief were inherent, those of the baron 
were accessory; the one might lose or fori'oit 
his possessions, but could not thereby be 
divested of his hereditary character and prtvi- 

■ For details conc^ming tha practical wiirking nf 
thB clan svstBni, in idJittati to what are given in tliis 
introduction, ws refer the teudtt to chapa. rviii. 
xlii., xliii., iliv. of Part First. 

' We ire indebted for much of whnt followj to 
Skene'* Highlanders of Scotland, vol. i. p. 153, ft ttg. 



leges ; the other, when divested of hia fee, 
ceased to have any title or claim to the ser- 
vice of those who occupied the lands. Tet 
these two systems, so different in principle, 
were in effect nearly identical Both exhibited 
the Bpectacle of a subject possessed of un- 
limited power within bis own territories, and 
exacting unqualified obedience from a numerous 
train of followers, to whom he stood in the 
several relations of landlord, military leader, 
and judge, with all the powers and preroga- 
tives belonging to each of those characters. 
Both were equally calculated to aggrandise 
turbulent chiefs and nobles, at the expense of 
the royal authority, which they frequently 
defied, generally resisted, and but seldom 
obeyed; although for the most part, the chief 
was leas disloyal than the baron, probably 
because he was farther removed from the seat 
of government, and less sensible of its inter- 
ference with his own jurisdiction. The one 
system was adapted to a people in a pastoral 
state of society, and inhabiting a country, like 
the Highlands of Scotland, which from its 
peculiar nature and conformation, not only 
prevented the adoption of any other mode of 
life, but at the same time prescribed the divi- 
sion of the people into separate families or 
clans. The other system, being of a defensive 
character, was necessary to a population occu- 
pying a fertile but open country, possessing 
only a rude notion of agriculture, and exposed 
on all sides to aggressions on the part of neigh- 
bours or enemies. But the common tendency 
of both was to obstruct the administration of 
justice, nurse habits of lawless violence, ex- 
clude the cultivation of the arts of peace, and 
generally to impede the progress of improve- 
ment; and hence neither was compatible with 
the prosperily of a civilised nation, where the 
liberty of the subject required protection, and 
the security of property demanded an eqnal 
administration of justice. 

The peculiarities of clanship are nowhero 
better described than in Burt's Letters from 
an Officer nf Engineers to hu Fi'iend in Ltm- 
don."' "The Highlanders," he says, "are 
divided inU) tribes or cians, under chiefs or 

' Letter xix., port of which has already been quoted 
in ch. xUi., but may with advintuge be agaia mlro- 
duced here. 
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cliieftains, and each clan is again divided into 
branches from the main stock, who have chief- 
tains over them. These are subdivided into 
smaller branches of fifty or sixty men, who 
deduce their original from their particular 
chieftains, and rely upon them as their more 
immediate protectors and defenders. The 
ordinary Highlanders esteem it the most sub- 
lime degree of virtue to love their chief and 
pay him a blind obedience, although it be in 
opposition to the government. Next to this 
love of their chief is that of the particular 
branch whence they sprang ; and, in a third 
degree, to those of the whole clan or name, 
whom they will assist, right or wrong, against 
those of any other tribe with which they are 
at variance. They likewise owe good-will to 
such clans as they esteem to be their particular 
well-wishers. And, lastly, they have an ad- 
herence to one another aa Highlanders in op- 
position to the people of the low country, 
whom they despise as inferior to them in 
courage, and believe they have a right to 
plunder them whenever it is in their power. 
This last arises from a tradition that the Low- 
lands, in old times, were the possessions of 
their ancestors. 

" The chief exercises an arbitrary authority 
over his vassals, determines all diflferences and 
disputes that happen among them, and levies 
taxes upon extraordinary occasions, such as 
the marriage of a daughter, building a house, 
or some pretence for his support or the 
honour of his name ; and if any one should 
refuse to contribute to the best of his ability, 
he is sure of severe treatment, and, if he per- 
sists in his obstinacy, he would be cast out of 
his tribe by general consent. This power of 
the chief is not supported by interest, as they 
are landlords, but by consanguinity, as lineally 
descended from the old patriarchs or fathers 
of the families, for they hold the same autho- 
rity when they have lost their estates, as may 
appear from several instances, and particularly 
that of one (Lord Lovat) who commands his 
clan, though at the same time they maintain 
him, having nothing left of his own. On 
the other hand, the chief, even against the 
laws, is bound to protect his followers, as they 
are sometimes called, be they never so criminal. 
He is their leader in clan quarrels, must free 



the necessitous from their arrears of rent, and 
maintain such who by accidents are fallen to 
total decay. Some of the chiefs have not only 
personal dislikes and enmity to each other, 
but there are also hereditary feuds between 
clan and clan, which have been handed down 
from one generation to another for several ages. 
These quarrels descend to the meanest vassals, 
and thus sometimes an innocent person suffers 
for crimes committed by his tribe at a vast 
distance of time before his being began." 

This clear and concise description will serve 
to convey an idea of clanship as it existed in 
the Highlands, about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when the system was in 
full force and vigour. It presented a singular 
mixture of patriarchal and feudal government ; 
and everything connected with the habits, 
manners, customs, and feelings of the people 
tended to maintain it unimpaired, amidst all 
the changes which were gradually taking place 
in other parts of the country, from the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, and the progress of improve- 
ment. There was, indeed, something almost 
oriental in the character of immutability which 
seemed to belong to this primitive institution, 
endeared as it was to the affections, and singu- 
larly adapted to the condition of the people 
amongst whom it prevailed. Under its influ- 
ence all their habits had been formed ; with 
it all their feelings and associations were indis- 
solubly blended. When the kindred and the 
followers of a chief saw him surrounded by a 
body of adherents, numerous, faithful, and 
brave, devoted to his interests, and ready at 
all times to sacrifice their lives in his service, 
they could conceive no power superior to his ; 
and, when they looked back into the past his- 
tory of their tribe, they found that his pro- 
genitors had, from time immemorial, been at 
their head. Their tales, their traditions, their 
songs, constantly referred to the exploits or 
the transactions of the same tribe or fraternity 
living under the same line of chiefs ; and the 
transmission of command and obedience, of 
protection and attachment, from one genera- 
tion to another, became in consequence as 
natural, in the eye of a Highlander, as the 
transmission of blood or the regular laws of 
descent This order of things appeared to him 
as fixed and as inviolable as the constitution 
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of Mature ur ike revolutions of tlie seasons. 
Hence nothing could shako his Melity to liia 
chief, or induce him to compnimiBD what bi 
believed to be foi the honour and interest of 
his clan. He was not without his feelings at 
independence, and be would not have brooked 
oppression whore he looked for kindness 
pTot«ctioa. But the long unbroken line of 
chiefs is of itself a istrong presumptive proof 
of the general mildness of their sway. The 
individuals might change, but the ties which 
bound one generation were drawn more closely, 
although by insensible degrees, around the 
succeeding one ; and thus each family, in all 
its varioiia auccessioua, retained something like 
the same sort of relation to the parent stem, 
which the renewed leaves of a tree in spring 
preserve, in point of form and position, to 
those wldch had dropped off in the preceding 
autumu. 

Many important conscqflences, affecting the 
character of the Highlanders, resulted from 
this division of the people inio small tribes, 
each governed iu the patriarchal manner al- 
ready described. The authority of the sove- 
reign, if nominally recognised, was nearly 
altogether unfelt and inoperative. His man- 
dates could neither arrest the mutual depreda- 
tions of the clans, nor allay their hereditary 
hostUities. Delinquents could not be pursued 
into tliB bosom of the clan which protected 
them, nor couid the judges administer the 
laws, iu opposition to the will or the interests 
of the chiefs. Bometimes the sovereign at- 
tempted to strengthen his hands by fomenting 
divisions between the different clans, and en- 
tering occasionally into the interests of one, in 
the hope of weakening another ; he throw his 
weight into one scale that the other might 
kick the beam, and he withdrew it again, that, 
by the violence of the reaction, both parties 
might be equally damaged and enfeebled. 
Many instiincca of this artful policy occur in 
Scottish history, which, for a long period, was 
little else than a record of interna] disturb- 
ances. The general government, wanting the 
power to repress disorder, sought to destroy its 
elements by mutual collision ; and the imme- 
diate consequence of its inefficiency was an 
almost perpetual system of aggression, warfare, 
depredation, and contention. Besides, the 



little jirincipalilifs into which the Highlands 
were divided touched at so many points, yet 
they were so independent of one another; 
they approached so nearly in many rospecta, 
yet, in some others, were so completely sepa- 
rated ; there were so many opportunities of 
encroochmcnt on the one hand, and so little 
disposition to submit to it on the other; and 
the quarrel or dispute of one individual of the 
tribe so naturally involved the iniorest, the 
sympathies, and the hereditary feelings or ani- 
mosities of the rest, that profound peace oi 
perfect cordiahty aeorccly ever existed amongst 
them, and their ordinary condition was either 
a chronic or an active state of internal warfare. 
From opposing interests or wounded pride, 
deadly feuds frequently arose amongst the 
chiefs, and being wai'mly espoused by the 
clans, were often trasmittod, with aggravated 
animosity, from one generation to another. 

If it were profitable, it might be curious to 
trace the negotiations, treaties, and bonds of 
amity, or tnanrerit as they were called, by 
which opposing clans strengthened themselves 
against the attacks and encroachments of their 
enemies or rivals, or to preserve what may be 
called the balance of power. Amongst the 
rudest communities of mankind may be dia- 
coi-ered the elements of that science which 
has been applied to the government and diplo- 
macy of the most civilised nations. By such 
bonds they came under an obligation to assist 
one another; and, in their treaties of mutual 
support aud protection, smaller clans, imable 
to defend themselves, and those families or 
septs which had lost their chieftains, were also 
included. When such confederacies were 
fonned, the smaller clans followed the for- 
tunes, engaged in the quarrels, and fought 
under the chiefs, of the greater. Thus the 
MacRaes followed the Zarl of Seaforth, the 
MacColla the Stewarts of Appin, and the Mac- 
Gillivraya and MacBeons the Laird of Klack- 
intosh ; but, ncvertlielens, their ranks were 
separately marshaUed, and were led by their 
own subordinate chieftains and lairds, who 
owned submission only when necessary for the 
success of combined operations. The union 
had for its object agression or revenge, and 
extended no further than the occasion for 
■hich it had been formed ; yet it sen'ed to 
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prevent the smaller clans from being swallowed 
up by the greater, and at the same time nursed 
the turbulent and warlike spirit which formed 
the common distinction of alL From these 
and other causes, the Highlands were for ages 
as constant a theatre of petty conflicts as 
Europe has been of great and important 
struggles; in the former were enacted, in 
miniature, scenes bearing a striking and amus- 
ing analogy to those which took place upon a 
grand scale in the latter. The spirit of oppo- 
sition and rivalry between the clans perpet- 
uated a system of hostility ; it encouraged the 
cultivation of the military at the expense of 
Ihe social virtues, and it perverted their ideas 
both of law and morality. Revenge was ac- 
counted a duty, the destruction of a neighbour 
a meritorious exploit, and rapine an honour- 
able employment. Wherever danger was to 
be encountered, or bravery displayed, there 
they conceived that distinction was to be ob- 
tained; the perverted sentiment of honour 
rendered their feuds more implacable, their 
inroads more savage and destructive ; and 
superstition added its influence in exasperating 
animosities, by teaching that to revenge the 
death of a kinsman or friend was an act agree- 
able to his manes ; thus engaging on the side 
of the most implacable hatred and the darkest 
vengeance, the most amiable and domestic of 
all human feelings, namely, reverence for the 
memory of the dead, and affection for the 
virtues of the living. 

Another custom, which once prevailed, con- 
tributed to perpetuate this spirit of lawless re- 
venge. " Every heir or young chieftain of a 
tribe,'' says Martin, who had studied the char- 
acter and manners of the Highlanders, and 
understood them well, *' was obliged to give a 
specimen of his valour before he was owned 
and declared governor or leader of his people, 
who obeyed and followed him on all occasions. 
This chieftain was usually attended with a re- 
tinue of young men, who had not before given 
any proof of their valour, and were ambitious 
of such an opportunity to signalise themselves. 
It was usual for the chief to make a desperate 
incursion upon some neighbour or other that 
they were in feud with, and they were obliged 
to bring, by open force, the cattle they found 
in the land they attacked, or to die in the at- 



tempt. After the performance of this achieve- 
ment, the young chieftain was ever after 
reputed valiant, and worthy of government, 
and such as were of his retinue acquired the 
like reputation. This custom being recipro- 
cally used among them, was not reputed rob- 
bery ; for the damage which one tribe sustained 
by the inauguration of the chieftain of another^ 
was repaired when their chieftain came in his 
turn to make his specimen.'*' But the pne- 
tice seems to have died out about half a cen- 
tury before the time at which Martin's work 
appeared, and its disuse removed one fertile 
source of feuds and disorders. Of the nature 
of the depredations in which the Highlanders 
commonly engaged, the sentiments with which 
they were regarded, the manner in which they 
were conducted, and the effects which they 
produced on the character, habits, and manners 
of the people, an ample and interesting account 
will be fo'ind in the first volume of General 
Stewart's valuable work on the Highlands. 

It has been commonly allied, that ideas of 
succession were so loose in the Highlands, that 
brothers were often preferred to grandsons and 
even to sons. But this assertion proceeds on 
a most erroneous assumption, inasmuch as 
election was never in any degree admitted, and 
a system of hereditary succession prevailed, 
which, though different from that which has 
been instituted by the feudal law, allowed of 
no such deviations or anomalies as some have 
imagined. The Highland law of succession, 
as Mr Skene observes, requires to be considered 
in reference, first, to the chiefship and the 
superiority of the lands belonging to the clan; 
and secondly, in respect to the property or the 
land itself. The succession to the chiefship 
and its usual prerogatives was termed the law 
of tanistry; that to the property or the land 
itself, gavel. But when the feudal system was 
introduced, the law of tanistiy became the law 
of succession to the property as well as the 
chiefship ; whilst that of gavel was too directly 
opposed to feudal principles to be suffered to 
exist at all, even in a modified form. It ap- 
pears, indeed, that the Highlanders adhered 
strictly to succession in the male line, and that 
the great peculiarity which distinguished their 

• Description of tlu Western Islands, London, 
1708. 
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law of HUccesBion from that established by the 
feudal sj'Btuni, oonsisted in the circuraataaco 
that, Bcconling to it, bmthers invariably auc- 
oeeded befotn sona. In the feudal Byatem pro- 
perty viaa aloDO considered, and the nearest 
relation to the laat proprietor was naturally 
accounted the heir. But, in the Highland 
system, the governing principle of Bucooasion 
was not property, but the right of cliioMip, 
derived from being the lineal descendant of 
the fonadet or patriarch of the tribe ; it waa 
the relation to the common ancestor, to whom 
the brother was considered aa one degree nearer 
than the son, and through whom the right was 
derived, and not to *he lost chief, which regu- 
lated the succession. Thus, the brothers of 
the chief invariably succeeded before the sona, 
not by election, but as a matter of right, and 
according to a fixed rule which formed the Jaw 
or principle of succession, instead of being, aa 
some have supposed, a departure from it, occa- 
sioned by views of temporary expediency, by 
usurpation, or otherwise. In a word, the law 
of tanistry, however much opposed to the 
feudal notions of later times, flowed naturally 
from the patriarchal constitution of society in 
the Highlands, and waa peculiarly adapted to 
the circumatancea of a people auch aa we have 
deacrihed, whose warlike habits and love of 
military enterprise, or armed predatory expedi- 
tions, made it necessary to have at all times a 
chief competent to act as their leader or com- 
mander. 

But if the law of tanistry waa opposed to 
tlie principles of the feudal ayatcm, that of 
gavel or the succession to property amongst the 
Highlanders was still mors adverse. By the 
feudal law the eldest son, when the succession 
opened, not only acquired the superiority over 
the rest of the family, but he also succeeded 
to the whole of the property, whilst the 
younger branches were obliged to push their 
fortune by following other pursuits. But in 
the Highlands the case was altogether dilferent. 
By the law of gavel, the property of the clan waa 
divided in certain proportions amongst all the 
male branches of the family, to the exclusion 
of females, who, by this extraordinary Salic 
anomaly, coulil no more succeed to the property 
than to the chiefship itself. The law of gavel 
in the Highlands, therefore, dilfered from the 



English custom of gavcI-kind in being ex- 
clusively confined to the male branches of a 
family. In what proportions the property was 
divided, or whether these proportions varied 
according to clrcuniatanceB, or the will of the 
chief, it is impossible to ascertain. But it 
would appear that the principal aeat of the 
family, with the lands immediately surrounding 
it, always remained tiie property of the chief; 
and besides this, the latter retained a sort of 
superiority over the whole possessions of the 
clan, in virtue of which he received from each 
dependent branch a portion of the produce of 
the land as an acknowledgment of hia chiefship, 
and also to enable him to support the dignity 
of hia station by the exercise of a commen- 
surate hospitality. Such waa the law of gavel, 
wliich, though adverse to feudal principles, 
was adapted to the state of society amongst 
the Highlanda, out of wliich indeed it originally 
sprang; because, where there were no other 
pursuits open to the younger branches of 
families except rearing flocks and herda during 
peace, and following the chief in war; and 
where it waa the interest aa well aa the 
ambition of the latter to multiply the con- 
nexions of his family, and take every means 
to strengthen the power as well aa to Becuro 
the obedience of hia clan, tlie division of 
property, or the law of gavel, resulted as 
naturally from such an order of things, as that 
of hereditary siiccesaion to the patriarehol 
government and chiefship of ihe clan. Hence, 
the chief stood to the cadets of his family in 
a relation somewhat analogous to that in which 
the feudal sovereign stood to the barons who 
held their fiefs of the crown, and although 
there was no formal investiture, yet the tenure 
was in effect pretty nearly the same. In 
both cases the principle of the system was 
essentially military, though it apparently led 
to opposite results ; and, in the Highlands, 
the law under consideration was so peculiarly 
adapted to the constitution of society, that it 
was only abandoned after a long struggle, and 
even at a comparatively recent period traces of 
its existence and operation may be observed 
amongst the people of that country.' 

Similar misconceptions have prevailed re- 

i Skem't Uighla*der> o/ Sfoilaiid, vol. ii, tli. 7. 
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garding Highland marriage-customs. This 
was, perhaps, to be expected. In a country 
where a bastard son was often found in 
undisturbed possession of the chiofship or 
property of a clan, and where such bastard 
generally received the support of the clansmen 
against the claims of the feudal heir, it was 
natural to suppose that very loose notions of 
succession were entertained by the people ; 
that legitimacy conferred no exclusive rights ; 
and that the title founded on birth alone 
might be set aside in favour of one having no 
other claim than that of election. But this, 
although a plausible, would nevertheless be an 
erroneous supposition. The person here con- 
sidered as a bastard, and described as such, 
was by no means viewed in the same light by 
the Highlanders, because, according to their 
law of marriage, which was originally very 
different from the feudal system in this matter, 
his claim to legitimacy was as undoubted as 
that of the feudal heir afterwards became. It 
is well known that the notions of the High- 
landers were peculiarly strict in regard to 
matters of hereditary succession, and that no 
people on eaf th was less likely to sanction any 
flagrant deviation from what they believed to 
be the right and true line of descent. All 
their peculiar habits, feelings, and prejudices 
were iir direct opposition to a practice, which, 
had it been really acted upon, must have 
introduced endless disorder and confusion ; 
and hence the natural explanation of this 
apparent anomaly seems to be, what Mr Skene 
has stated, namely, that a person who was 
feudally a bastard might in their view be 
considered as legitimate, and therefore entitled 
to be supported in accordance with their stript 
ideas of hereditary right, and their habitual 
tenacity of whatever belonged to their ancient 
usages. Nor is this mere conjecture or 
hypothesis. A singular custom regarding mar- 
riage, retained till a late period amongst the 
Highlanders, and clearly indicating that their 
law of marriage originally differed in some 
essential points irom that established under 
the feudal system, seems to afford a simple and 
natural explanation of the difficulty by which 
genealogists have been so much puzzled. 

" This custom was termed hand-fast ing^ and 
consisted in a species of contract between two 



chiefs, by which it was agreed that the heir of 
one should live with the daughter of the other 
as her husband for twelve months and a day. 
If in that time the lady became a mother, or 
proved to be with child, the marriage became 
good in law, even although no priest had 
performed the marriage ceremony in due form ; 
but should there not have occurred any 
appearance of issue, the contract was con- 
sidered at an end, and each party was at 
liberty to marry or hand-fast with any other. 
It is manifest that the practice of so peculiar 
a species of marriage must have been in terms 
of the original law among the Highlanders, 
otherwise it would be difficult to conceive how 
such a custom could have originated ; and it is 
in fact one which seems naturally to have 
arisen from the form of their society, which 
rendered it a matter of such vital importance 
to secure the lineal succession of their chiefs. 
It is perhaps not improbable that it was this 
peculiar custom which gave rise to the report 
handed down by the Roman and other his- 
torians, that the ancient inhabitants of Great 
Britain had their wives in common, or that it 
was the foundation of that law of Scotland by 
which natural children became legitimized by 
subsequent marriage ; and as this custom re- 
mained in the Highlands until a very late 
period, the sanction of the ancient custom was 
sufficient to induce them to persist in regarding 
the offspring of such marriages as legitimate." * 
It appears, indeed, that, as late as the 
sixteenth century, the issue of a hand-fast 
marriage claimed the earldom of Sutherland. 
The claimant, according to Sir Robert Gordon, 
described himself as one lawfully descended 
from his father, John, the third earl, because, 
as he alleged, "his mother was Itand-faated 
and fianced to his father ;" and his claim was 
bought off (which shows that it was not con- 
sidered as altogether incapable of being main- 
tained) by Sir Adam Gordon, who had married 
the heiress of Earl John. Such, then, was the 
nature of the peculiar and temporary connexion, 
which gave rise to the apparent anomalies 
which we have been considering. It was a 
custom which had for its object, not to inter- 
rupt, but to preserve the lineal succession of 

' Skene's Highlanders of Scotland^ vol. i. chap. 7, 
pp. 166, 167. 
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the chiefa, and to obviate the very evil of which 
it is TOnceivod to afford a glaring example. 
Ent after the introduction of the feudal law, 
which, in this respect, was directly opposed 
to the ancient Uighlanil law, the lineal and 
legitimate heir, according to Highland prin- 
ciples, came to be r^ardod as a bastard by the 
government, which accordingly considered him 
as thereby incapacitated for succeeding to the 
honours and property of his race ; and hence 
originoted many of those disputes concerning 
succession and chiefship, which embroiled 
families with one another as well as with the 
government, and were productive of incredible 
disorder, mischief, and bloodshed. No ollow- 
.ance was made for the ancient usages of the 
people, which were probably but ill under- 
stood ; ami the rights of rival olaimanls were 
decided according to the principles of a foreign 
system of law, which was long resisted, and 
never admitted except from necessity. Tt is 
to be observed, however, that the Highlanders 
themselves drew a broad distinction between 
bastard sons and the issuu of the hand-fast 
unions above described. The former were 
rigorously excluded from every sort of suc- 
cession, but the latter were considered as 
legitimate as the offspring of the most regularly 
solemnized marriage. 

Having said thus much respecting tlie laws 
of Buccession and marriage, we proceed next 
to consider the gradation of ranks which aj>- 
peara to have existed amongst the Highlanders, 
whether in relation to tho lands of which they 
were proprietors, or the clans of which they 
were members. And here it may be observed, 
that, the ctaasiiication of society in the High' 
lands seems to have borne a close resemblance 
lo that which prevailed in Wales and in Tro- 
land amongst cognate branches of ttie same 
general roca In the former country there 
were three different t«nures of land, and nine 
degrees of rank. Of these tenures, the lirat 
was termed Maerdir, signifying a person who 
has jurisdiction, and included three ranks ; 
the second was called TJchilordir, or property, 
and Hkewise consisted of three ranksj and the 
third, denominated Priodordir, or native, in- 
cluded that portion of the population whom 
we would now call tenants, divided into the 
degrees of yeomen, labourers, and serfs. A 



simikrorderof things appears to have prevailed 
in Ireland, where, in the classification of the 
people, we recognise tho several degrees of 
Fuidir, Biadhtach, and Mogli. In tlio High- 
lands, the first tenure included the three do' 
greos of Ard High, High, and Mormaor ; the 
Tighern or Thane, the Armin and the Squire, 
were analogous lo the tliree Welsh degrees in- 
cluded in the Ucliilordir ; and a class of pe^ 
sons, termed native men, were evidently the 
same in circumstances and condition with the 
Priodordir of Wales. These native men were 
obviously the tenants or farmers on the pro- 
perty, who made a peculiar acknowledgment, 
termed ealpe, to the chief or head of their 
clan. For this we have the authority of Mar- 
tin, who informs us that one of the duties 
"payable by all the tenante to their chiefs, 
though they did not live upon his lands," was 
called " calpich," and that " there was a stand- 
ing law for it," denominated "calpich law." 
The other duty paid by the tenants was that of 
IiernTxld, as it was termed, which, along with 
calpe, was exigible if tho tenant happened to 
occupy more than the eighth part of a davoch 
of land. That such was the peculiar acknow- 
ledgment of chiefship incumbent on the native 
men, or, in other words, the clan tribute pay- 
able by them in acknowledgment of the power 
and in support of the dignity of the chief, 
appears from the bonds of amity or tnunrent, 
in which we find them obliging therasolvea to 
pay " calpis as native men ought and should 
do to their chief." 

But the native men of Highland propertJas 
must be carefully distinguished from the 
cinnerlach, who, like the kaefh of tho Welsh, 
were merely a species of serfs, or adscripli 
gleUe. The former could not be removed from 
the land at the will of their lord, hut there 
was DO restriction laid oo their personal 
liberty ; the latter might be removed at the 
pleasure of their lord, but their personal liberty 
was restrained, or rather abrogated. The native 
man was the tenant who cultivated the soil, 
and aa such possessed a recognised estate in 
tho land which he occupied. As long as he 
performed the requisite services he could not 
be removed, nor could a greater proportion of 
labour or produce be exacteil from him than 
custom ornsagehad fixed. It apgiears, thero- 
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fore, that these possessed their farms, or hold- 
ings, by a sort of hereditary right, which was 
not derived from their lord, and of which, 
springing as it did from immemorial usage, 
and the very constitution of clanship, it was 
not in his power to deprive them. The cumer- 
lack were the cottars and actual labourers of 
the soil, who, possessing no legal rights either 
of station or property, were in reality absolute 
serfs. The changes of succession, however, 
occasionally produced important results, illus- 
trative of the peculiarities above described. 
"When a Norman baron," says Mr Skene, 
" obtained by succession, or otherwise, a High- 
land property, the Gaelic nativi remained in 
actual possession of the soil under him, but at 
the same time paid their calpea to the natural 
chief of their clan, and followed him in war. 
When a Highland chief, however, acquired by 
the operation of the feudal succession, an addi- 
tional property which had not been previously 
in the possession of his clan, he found it pos- 
sessed by the nativi of another race. If these 
nativi belonged to another clan which still 
existed in independence, and if they chose to 
remain on the property, they did so at the risk 
of being placed in a perilous situation, should 
a feud arise between the two clans. But if 
they belonged to no other independent clan, 
and the stranger chief had acquired the whole 
possessions of their race, the custom seems to 
have been for them to give a bond of manrent 
to their new lord, by which they bound them- 
selves to follow him as their chief, and make 
him tlie customary acknowledgment of the 
calpe. They thus became a dependent sept 
upon a clan of a different race, while they 
were not considered as forming a part of that 
clan." » 

The gradation of ranks considered in re- 
ference to the clan or tribe may be briefly 
described. The highest dignitary was the 
righ or king, who in point of birth and station 
was originally on a footing of equality with the 
other chiefs, and only derived some additional 
dignity during his life from a sort of regal pre- 
eminence. " Among the ancient Celtae the 
prince or king had nothing actually his own, 
but everything belonging to his followers was 

* Skene's Highlanden of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 172, 
178. 



freely at his service;" of their own accord 
they gave their prince so many cattle, or a 
certain portion of grain. It seems probable 
that the Celtic chief held the public lands in 
trust for his people, and was on his succession 
invested with those possessions which he after- 
wards apportioned among his retainers. Those 
only, we are told by Caesar, had lands, '' magi- 
strates and princes, and they give to their fol- 
lowers as they think proper, removing them at 
the year's end." * The Celtic nations, accord- 
ing to Dr Macpherson, limited the r^al 
authority to very narrow bounds. The old 
monarchs of North Britain and Ireland were 
too weak either to control the pride and inso- 
lence of the great, or to restrain the licentious- 
ness of the populace. Many of those princes, 
if we credit history, were dethroned, and some 
of them even put to death by their subjects, 
which is a demonstration that their power was 
not unlimited. 

Next to the king was the Mormaor, who 
seems to have been identical with the 
Tighem^ and the later Thane. As we have 
already indicated, the persons invested with 
this distinction were the patriarchal chiefis or 
heads of the great tribes into which the High- 
landers were formerly divided. But when the 
line of the ancient mormaors gradually sank 
under the ascendant influence of the feudal 
system, the clans forming the great tribes be- 
came independent, and their leaders or chiefs 
were held to represent each the common an- 
cestor or founder of his clan, and derived all 
their dignity and power from the belief in such 
representation. The chief possessed his office 
by right of blood alone, as that right was 
understood in the Highlands ; neither election 
nor marriage could constitute any title to this 
distinction ; it was, as we have already stated, 
purely hereditary, nor could it descend to any 
person except him who, according to the High- 
land rule of succession, was the nearest male 
heir to the dignity. 

Next to the chief stood the tanist or person 
who, by the laws of tanistry, was entitled to 
succeed to the chiefship ; he possessed this 
title during the lifetime of the chief, and, in 

* Logan's Scottish 0<ul, i. 171. 

• According to Dr Macphersot , Tighem is derived 
from two woms, meaning *'a man of land." 
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virtue of hiB Bppnrent honours, was considered 
ILS a man of mark anU consequence. " In tho 
Hettlement of euccesaion, the law of tanistry 
prevailed in Ireland from tlie earliest accounts 
of time. According to that law," gaya Sir 
Jantes "Ware, " tho hereditary right of succes- 
sion was not main tain ed among the priucBS or 
the rulers of countries ; but the strongest, or 
he who had the most followers, very often the 
oldest and most worthy of the deceased kind's 
blood and name, succeeded him. This person, 
by the common suffrage of the people, and in 
the lifetime of hia predecessor, was appointed 
to succeed, and was called TanUt, that ia to 
say, the second in dignity, ■Whoever received 
this dignity maintained himself and followers, 
partly out of certain lands set apart for that 
purpose, but chiefly out of tributary imposi- 
tions, which ho exacted in an arbitrary manner; 
impositions from which the lands of tlie church 
only, and those of persona vested with parti- 
cular immunities, were exempted. The same 
custom was a fundamental law in Scotland for 
many ages. Upon tho death of a liing, the 
throne was not generally filled by his son, or 
daughter, failing of male issue, but by his 
brother, uncle, couain-german, or near relation 
of the same blood. The personal merit of the 
successor, the regard paid to the memory of his 
immediate ancestors, or hia address in gaining 
a majority of the leading men, frequently ad- 
vanced him to the crown, notwithstanding the 
prMButions taken by his predecessor." ' 

According to Mr E. W. Robertson,' the 
Taitiel, or heir-apparent, appears to have been 
nominated at the same time as the monarch or 
chief, and in pursuance of what he considers a 
true Celtic principle, that of a "divided autho- 
rity;" the office being immediately filled up in 
case of the premature death of the Tanist, the 
same rule being as applicable to the chieftain 
of the smallest territory as to the chosen leader 
of tho nation. According to Dr ^facpheraon, 
it appears that at first the Tanist or successor 
to the monarchy, or chiefship, was elected, 
but at a very early period the office seems to 
have become hereditary, although not in the 
feudal sense of that term. Mr Skene has 
shown that the succession was strictly limited 



to heirs male, and that the great pecDlJority of 

the Highland system was that brothers in- 
variably were preferred to sons. This perhaps 
arose partly from an ansiety to avoid minorities 
"in a nation dependent upon a competent leader 
in war." This principle was frequently exem- 
plilied in the succession to the mormaordoms, 
and even to the kingly power itself; it formed 
one of the pleas put forward by Bruce in his 
competition for the crown with Baliol. 

After the family of the chief came tlie cean- 
tighes, or heads of the subordinate houses into 
which the clan was divided, tho most powerful 
of whom was the iouic/i, or tosbach, who was 
generally the oldest cadet This was a natural 
consequence of the law of t;avel, which, pro- 
ducing ft constant subdivision of the chiefs 
estate, until in actual extent of property he 
sometimes came to posaees less than any of tho 
other branches of the family, served in nearly 
the same proportion to aggrandise the latter, 
and hence that branch which had been longest 
separated from the original became relatively 
the most powerful. The toshaeh, military 
leader, or captain of the clan, certainly appears 
to have been at first elected to his office among 
the Celtic nations, as indeed were all the digni- 
taries who at a later period among the High- 
landers succeeded to their positions according 
to fixed laws.* As war was the principal 
occupation of all the early Celtic nations, the 
office of to»kaeh, or " war-kiag," as Mr Robert- 
son calls him, was one of supreme importance, 
and gave the holder of it many opportunities of 
converting it into one of permanent kingship 
although the Celts carefully guarded againsi 
this by enforcing the principle of divided 
authority among their chiefs, and thus main- 
taining the " balance of power." The tosIiadCii 
duties were strictly military, he having nothing 
to do with the internal alfuirs of the trilw or 
nation, these being regulated by a magistrate, 
judge, or vergobreith, elected annually, and in- 
vested with regal authority and the power of 
life and death. It would appear that the 
duties of lofhach sometimes devolved on the 
faniil, though this appears to have seldom 
been the case among the Highlanders.^ From 
a very early time the oldest cadet held the 
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highest rank in the clan, next to the chief; 
and when the clan took the field he occupied, 
as a matter of right, the principal post of 
honour. On the march he headed the van, 
and in battle took his station on the right ; 
he was, in fact, the lieutenant-general of the 
chief, and when the latter was absent he com- 
manded the whole clan.^ Another function 
exercised by the oldest cadet was that of maor^ 
or steward, the principal business of which 
officer was to collect the revenues of the chief; 
but, after the feudal customs were introduced, 
this duty devolved upon the baron-bailie, and 
the maor consequently discontinued his fiscal 
labours. 

The peculiar position of the toskack, with 
the power and consequence attached to it, 
naturally pointed him out as the person to 
whom recourse would be had in circumstances 
of difficulty ; and hence arose an apparent 
anomaly which has led to no little misconcep- 
tion and confusion. The difficulty, however, 
may easily be cleared by a short explanation. 
When, through misfortune or otherwise, the 
family of the chief had become so reduced that 
he could no longer afford to his clan the pro- 
tection required, and which formed the corre- 
lative obligation on his part to that of fealty 
and obedience on theirs, then the clansmen 
followed the oldest cadet as the head of the 
most powerful sept or branch of the clan; and 
he thus enjoyed, sometimes for a considerable 
period, all the dignity, consequence, and pri- 
vileges of a chief, without, of course, either 
possessing a right. Jure sanguinis, to that 
station, or even acquiring the title of the office 
which he, de facto, exercised. He was merely 

* ** Toisich,'* says Dr Macpherson, **was another 
title of honour which obtained among the Scots of the 
middle ages. Spelman imagined that this dignity was 
the same with that of Thane. But the Highlanders, 
among whose predecessors the word was once common, 
distinguished carefully in their language the (oisich 
from tne tanistair or tlie ticma. When they enume- 
rate the different classes of their great men, agi-eeably 
to the language of former times, they make use of 
these three titles, in the saiiie sentence, with a dis- 
junctive particle between them." "In Gaelic," he 
adds, **titSt tos, and tosich signify the beginning or 
first part of anything, and sometimes the front of an 
army or battle." Hence perhaps the name toisich^ 
implying the ^ost of honour which the oldest cadet 
always occupied as his peculiar privilege and distinc- 
tion. Mr Robertson, however, thinks toshach is 
derived from the same root as the Latin dux. (Early 
Kings, i. 26.) 



a sort of patriarchal regent, who exercised the 
supreme power, and enjoyed prerogatives of 
royalty without the name. While the system 
of clanship remained in its original purity, no 
such regency, or interregnum, could ever take 
place. But, in process of time, many circum- 
stances occurred to render it both expedient 
and necessary. In fact, clanship, in its ancient 
purity, could scarcely co-exist with the feudal 
system, which introduced changes so adverse 
to its true spirit ; and hence, when the territory 
had passed, by descent, into the hands of a 
Lowland baron, or when, by some unsuccess- 
ful opposition to the government, the chief had 
brought ruin upon himself and his house, and 
was no longer in a condition to maintain his 
station and afford protection to his clan, the 
latter naturally placed themselves under the 
only head capable of occupying the position of 
their chief, and with authority sufficient to 
command or enforce obedience. In other words, 
they sought protection at the hands of the 
oldest cadet ; and he, on his part, was known 
by the name, not of chief, which would have 
been considered a gross usurpation, but of 
captain, or leader of the clan. It is clear, 
therefore, that this dignity was one which 
owed its origin to circimistances, and formed 
no part of the original system, as has been 
generally but erroneously supposed. If an 
anomaly, it was one imposed by necessity, 
and the deviation was confined, as we have 
seen, within the narrowest possible limits. 
It was altogether unknown imtil a recent 
period in the history of the Highlands, and, 
when it did come into use, it was principally 
confined to three clans, namely. Clan Chattan, 
Clan Cameron, and Clan Eanald ; an un- 
doubted proof that it was not a regular but an 
exceptional dignity, that it was a temporary 
expedient, not part of a system ; and that a 
captain differed as essentially from a chief as 
a regent differs from an hereditary sovereign. 
" It is evident," says Mr Skene, who has the 
merit of being the first to trace out this dis- 
tinction clearly, " that a title, which was not 
universal among the Highlanders, must have 
arisen from peculiar circumstances connected 
with those clans in which it is first found ; 
and when we examine the history of these 
clans, there can be little doubt that it was 
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simply a person who had, from various causes, 
become de facto head of the clan, while the 
person possessing the hereditary right to that 
dignity remained either in a subordinate situa- 
tion, or else for the time disunited from the 
rest of the clan." ^ 

Another title known among the ancient 
Highlanders was that of ogtiem, or lesser 
tighern, or Thane, and was applied either to 
the son of a tigfiem, or to those members 
of the clan whose kinship to the chief was 
beyond a certain degree. They appear to 
have to a large extent formed the class of 
duineioasaelsj or gentry of the clan, inter- 
mediate between the chief and the body of 
the clan, and known in later times as tacks- 
men or goodmen, *' These, again, had a circle 
of relations, who considered them as their im- 
mediate leaders, and who in battle were placed 
under their immediate command. Over them 
ia peace, these chieftains exercised a certain 
authority, but were themselves dependent on 
the chief, to whose service all the members of 
the clan were submissively devoted. As the 
duinewassels received their lands from the 
bounty of the chief, for the purpose of sup- 
porting their station in the tribe, so these 
lands were occasionally resumed or reduced to 
provide for those who were more immediately 
related to the laird ; hence many of this class 
necessarily sank into commoners. This tran- 
sition strengthened the feeling which was 
possessed by the very lowest of the com- 
munity, that they were related to the chief, 
from whom they never forgot they originally 
sprang." ' The duinewassels were all cadets of 
the house of the chief, and each had a pedi- 
gree of his own as long, and perchance as 
complicated as that of his chief. They were, 
as might be expected, the bravest portion of 
the clan ; the first in the onset, and the 

2 Skene's Highlanders, vol. ii np. 177, 178. That 
the captains of clans were originally the oldest cadets, 
is placed beyond all doubt by an instance which Mr 
Skene has mentioned in the part of his work here re- 
1 erred to. " The title of captain occurs but onoe in 
the family of the Macdcmalds of Slate, and the single 
occurrence of this peculiar title is when the cUn 
Houston was led by the uncle of their chief, then in 
minority. In 1545, wo find Archibald Biaconnill, 
captain of the clan Houston ; and thus, on the only 
occasion when this clan followed as a chief a person 
who had not the right of blood to that station, he 
styles himself captain of the clan. " 

' Lagan's Oacl^ i. 173. 

n. 



last to quit the strife, even when the tide 
of battle pressed hardest against them. They 
cherished a high and chivalrous sense of 
honour, ever keenly alive to insult or re- 
proach ; and they were at all times ready to 
devote themselves to the service of their chief, 
when a wrong was to be avenged, an inroad 
repressed or punished, or glory reaped by deeds 
of daring in arms. 

Another office which existed among the old 
Gaelic inhabitants of, Scotland was that of 
Brehon, deemster, or judge, the representa- 
tive of the vergohretth previously referred to. 
Among the continental Celts this office was 
elective, but among the Highlanders it ap- 
pears to have been hereditary, and by no 
means held so important, latterly at least, as 
it was on the continent. As we referred to 
this office in the former part of this work, we 
shall say nothing farther of it in this place 

To this general view of the constitution of 
society in the Highlands, little remains to be 
added. The chief, as we have seen, was a 
sort of regulus, or petty prince, invested with 
an authority which was in its nature arbitrary, 
but which, in its practical exercise, seems 
generally to have been comparatively mild 
and paternal. He was subjected to no theo- 
retical or constitutional limitations, yet, if 
ferocious in disposition, or weak in under- 
standing, he was restrained or directed by the 
elders of the tribe, who were his standing coun- 
sellors, and without whose advice no measure 
of importance could be decided on. Inviolable 
custom supplied the deficiency of law. As his 
distinction and power consisted chiefly in the 
number of his followers, his pride as well as 
his ambition became a guarantee for the mild- 
ness of his sway ; he had a direct and imme- 
diate interest to secure the attachment and 
devotion of his clan ; and his condesceusiont 
while it raised the clansman in his own esti- 
mation, served also to draw closer the ties 
which bound the latter to his superior, with- 
out tempting him to transgress the limits of 
propriety. The Highlander was thus taught 
to respect himself in the homage which he 
paid to his chief Instead of complaining of 
the difference of station and fortune, or con- 
sidering prompt obedience as slavish degrada- 
tion, he felt convinced that ho was supporting 

B 
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his own honour in showing respect to the head 
of his family, and in yielding a ready com- 
pliance to his will. Hence it was that the 
Highlanders carried in their demeanour the 
politeness of courts without the vices by which 
these are too frequently dishonoured, and 
cherished in their bosoms a sense of honour 
without any of its follies or extravagances. 
This mutual interchange of condescension and 
respect served to elevate the tone of moral 
feeling amongst the people, and no doubt con- 
tributed to generate that principle of incor- 
ruptible fidelity of which there are on record so 
many striking and even alfecting examples. 
The sentiment of honour, and the firmness 
sufficient to withstand temptation, may in 
general be expected in the higher classes of 
society ; but the voluntary sacrifice of life and 
fortune is a species of self-devotion seldom 
displayed in any community, and never per- 
haps exemplified to the same extent in any 
country as in the Highlands of Scotland/ 
The punishment of treachery was a kind oi' 
conventional outlawry or banishment from 
society, a sort of aqucB et ignis irtterdictio even 
more terrible than the punishment inflicted 
under that denomination, during the preva- 
lence of the Eoman law. It was the judgment 
of all against one, the condemnation of society, 
not that of a tribunal ; and the execution of 
the sentence was as complete as its ratification 
was universflJ. Persons thus intercommuned 
were for ever cut oflf from the society to which 
they belonged ; they incurred civil death in its 
most appalling form, and their names descended 
with infamy to posterity. What higher proof 
could possibly be produced of the noble senti- 
ments of honour and fidelity cherished by the 
people, than the simple fact that the breach 
of these was visited with such a fearful retri- 
bution 1 

On the other hand, when chiefs proved 
worthless or oppressive, they were occasionally 
deposed, and when they took a side which 

* "All who are acquainted with the events of the 
unhappy insurrection of 174/5, must have heard of a 
gentleman of the name of M'Kenzie, who had so re- 
markable a resemblance to Prince Charles Stuart, as 
to give rise to the mistake to which he cheerfiilly 
sacrificed his life, continuing the" heroic deception to 
the last, and exclaiming with his expiring breath, 
* Villains, you have kille«l your Prince. " (Stewart's 
Sketches, &c., vol. i. p. 59). 



was disapproved by the clan, they were aban- 
doned by their people. Of the former, there 
are several well authenticated examples, and 
General Stewart has mentioned a remarkable 
instance of the latter. " In the reign of King 
William, immediately after the Revolution, 
Lord Tullibardine, eldest son of the Marquis 
of Athole, collected a numerous body of Athole 
Highlanders, together with three hundred 
Frasers, under the command of Hugh, Lord 
Lovat, who had married a daughter of the 
Marquis. These men believed that they were 
destined to support the abdicated king, but 
were in reality assembled to serve the govern- 
ment of William. Wlien in front of Blair 
Castle, their real destination was disclosed to 
them by Lord Tullibardine. Instantly they 
rushed from their ranks, ran to the a(\joining 
stream of Banovy, and filling their bonnets 
with water, drank to the health of King 
James; then with colours flying and pipes 
playing, fifteen hundred of the men of Athole 
put themselves under the command of the 
Laird of Ballecliin, and marched off to join 
Lord Dundee, whose chivalrous bravery and 
heroic exploits had excited their admiration 
more than those of any other warrior since the 
days of Montrose." 

The number of Highland clans has been 
variously estimated, but it is probable that 
when they were in their most flourishing con- 
dition it amounted to about forty. Latterly, by 
including many undoubtedly Lowland houses, 
ihe number has been increased to about a 
himdred, the additions being made chiefly by 
tartan manufacturers. Mr Skene has found 
that the various purely Highland clans can be 
clearly classified and traced up as having be- 
longed to one or other of the great mormaordoms 
into which the north of Scotland was at one 
time divided. In his history of the individual 
clans, however, this is not the classification 
which he adopts, but one in accordance with 
that which he finds in the manuscript genea- 
logies. According to these, the people were 
originally divided into several great tribes, 
the clans forming each of these separate tribes 
being deduced from a common ancestor. A 
marked line of distinction may be drawn be- 
tween the different tribes, in each of which 
indications may be traced serving more or less, 
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according to Mr jjkone, to iilentify them with 
the ancient monuaotshipa or eorldoDiB. 

In the old genealogies each tribe is invari- 
ably tmced to a common ancestor, from whom 
all the djiferent branches or ckna are supposed 
to have descended. Thus we have — 1. De- 
9cendani» of Conn of the Hundred Battles, in- 
cluding the Lorda of the Isles, or Mocdonaids, 
the Macdougals, the Macneills, the MaclaclilanB, 
the Macewens, the Maclaiaricha, and the Klac- 
eachems ; 2. Desccndanle of Fearchar Fada 
Mae Feradai'j, comprehending the old mo^ 
maors of Moray ,the Mackintoshoa, the Macpher- 
80118, and the Macnauchtana ; 3. Dt-»c«adaiUii 
vf Cormae Mae Oirhcrtaiij, namely, the old 
Earls of liosa, the Mackenzies, the Mathiesons, 
the Macgregore, the ilackiimons, the Mac- 
quarries, the Macnab«, and the Macduffies ; 4. 
Descetidanta of Ferjiu Leith Dearg, the Muc- 
leods and tho Campbells ; and 5. Dexcendanin 
of Kryetd, the Macuicola. 

Whatever may bo the merits or defects of 
this distribution, it is convenient for the p^l^ 
•poBe of clasaificatioD. It atfords the means of 
referring tho different clans to their rospective 
tribes, and thus avoiding an arbitrary arrange- 
ment ; and it is furtlier in accordance with the 
general views which have already been sub- 
mitted to the reader respecting the original 
constitution of clanship. We shall not, how- 
ever, adhere strictly to Mr Skene's arrangement. 



CHAPTER 11. 

The Gdlmel, or W<»tcrn Clans— Fiongnll nnil Qubh- 
sall — Lordiortbo Isles — Somerlcd— Siiibne — Gille- 
bride Mac OilI« Adomnan — Saiaorlml in tUo Weil 
— Defeit and death — Hia cKililren — DiiKall and his 
docvndants — Kanald'ii three noni, Ruari, Donald, 
Dugall— Kodurifk— Rondd— The Clun Donald ~ 
Origin — Au;^ Og— His son John — Hu sons God- 
frey and Donald — Dunidd mirries Marf , siater of 
Earl of RusB— Battle of Harlav— Folicyof Jkidm I. 
— Alexuidet of the Isles— Donald Bdloch— John 
of the Isles — Adkus Or deulares himself Lord of th^ 
Islas — Seizes Earl and Countess of Atholc — Intrigui-a 
with England— Battle of Lagebrcid— Battle of 
Bloody Bay — Alviniider of Ixichslah^ Expedition 
of James IV. — Duoald Dvbh—TiotaXA Oalda-- 
Donald Oonne — Donald £>uM rcanpnua — Somer- 
led's descendants fail — The vsrioua [ilftad Clins— 
Tho Chie(iihii>— Lord Macdonsid and tlacdoaald of 
Clan lUuald — DonslJ Gonne Uor— Feuds with the 
HacUiinaand Mooleoda — Sir Donild, Iburth Baronet 
— Sir Akxauder'a «ife befnenits I'riace Charlps — 
Sir Jamea, eighth Baronet— Sir Alpxnoder, niolh 
Bantnct, created a pwr of Ireland — I'rcsent Lord 
Uacdonald— Macdaniddii of Islay and Kiiityr«~ 



!B impruoned — 
His lunds [UBS to Che Cauipbelle— Maodonalds of 
Keppoeh, ur Clanraniild of Loclnber — Disimtea 
wili the Mackintoshes— The Mucdnnalds nt Cul- 
ioden — (Jlannumlii Uni^dooalds of Garmursu aiiil 
ihtir offshoots— Battle of Kinioth-loehy or Blar- 
iiaa-leine — Macdoualds of Benbeeula, Itoiadale, 
KiolochmoidarC, GlDDaladale — Manhal Uacdonald, 
Diike of 'rarenlatD — Macdonsldii of Glenuoe — 
Macdonnells of Glengany — Fead between the 
Olengsny Hacdonalds and Mackeiiiie of Kintail — 
General Sir James UacdonneU — Colonel AleiHnder 
ItaualdsoQ Maodonnell, last specimen of a Highland 
Chief— Families descendsd from Che Hacdotinelis 
of Gleugsrr; — SCrengCh of the Uardonntds — Cha- 



is of tho Coosl-Gael. 
The clans that come firat in order in Mr 
Skene's classification are those whoso pro- 
genitor is said by the genealogists to have 
been the fabulous Irish King Conn " of the 
hundred battles." They arc nioslly all located 
in the Western Islands and Highlands, and are 
said by Mr Skene to have been descended from 
the Gallgael, or Gaelic pirates or rovers, who 
are said to have been so called to distinguish 
them from the Norwegian and Danish Fingall 
and Dttgall, or white and black strangers or 
rovers. Mr Skene advocates strongly the un- 
mixed Gaelic descent of these clans, as indeed 
he does of almost all the other clans. He 
endeavours to maintain Ihat the whole of these 
western clans are of purely Pietish descent, not 
being mixed with even that of the Dalriadic 
Scots. We are inclined, however, to agree 
with Mr 8mibert in thinking that the founders 
of these clans were to a largo extent of Irish 
extraction, though clearly distinguishable from 
the primitive or Dalriadic Scots, and that &om 
the time of the Scottish conquest they formed 
intimato relationships with the Northern Plots. 
" From whatever race," to quote the judicious 
remarks of Mr Gregory, " whether Pietish or 
Scottish, the inhabitants of the Isles, in the 
reign of Kenneth MacAlpin, were derived, it 
is clear tliat the settlements and wars of the 
Scandinavians in the Hebrides, from the time 
of Harold Ilarfoger to that of Olave the Red, 
a period of upwards of two centuries, must 
have produced a very considerable change in 
the population. As in aU cases of conqnest, 
this change must have been most perceptible 
in the higher ranks, owing to the natural ten- 
dency of inva<lers to secure their new posses- 
sions, where practicable, hy matrimonial al- 
liances with the natives. That in the Hebrides 
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a mix^ture of the Celtic and Scandinavian blood 
was thus effected at an eaily period seems 
highly probable, and by no means inconsistent 
with the ultimate prevalence of the Celtic lan- 
guage in the mixed race, as all history suffi- 
ciently demonstrates. These remarks regarding 
the population of the Isles apply equally to 
that of the atljacent mainland districts, which, 
being so accessible by numerous arms of the 
sea, could hardly be expected to preserve the 
blood of their inhabitants unmixed. The 
extent to which this mixture was carried is a 
more difficult question, and one which must 
be left in a great measure to conjecture ; but, 
on the whole, the Celtic race appears to have 
predominated. It is of more importance to 
know which of the Scandinavian tribes it was 
that infused the greatest portion of northern 
blood into the population of the Isles. The 
Irish annalists divide the pimtical bands, 
which, in the ninth and following centuries 
infested Ireland, into two great tribes, styled 
by these writers Fiongall, or white foreigners, 
and Dubhgail, or black foreigners. These are 
believed to represent, the former the Nor- 
wegians, the latter the Danes ; and the dis- 
tinction in the names given to them is supposed 
to have arisen from a diversity, either in their 
clothing or in the sails of their vessels. These 
tribes had generally separate leaders ; but they 
were occasionally united under one king ; and 
although both bent first on ravaging the Irish 
shores, and afterwards on seizing portions of 
the Irish territories, they frequently turned 
their arms against each other. The Gaelic title 
of High Fhiongall, or King of the Fiongall, so 
frequently applied to the Lords of the Isles, 
seems to prove that Olave the Red, from whom 
they were descended in the female line, was so 
styled, and that, consequently, his subjects in 
the Isles, in so far as they were not Celtic, 
were Fiongall or Norwegians. It has been re- 
marked by one writer, whose opinion is entitled 
to weight,* that the names of places in the 
exterior Hebrides, or the Long Island, derived 
from the Scandinavian tongue, resemble the 
names of places in Orkney, Shetland, and 
Caithness. On the other hand, the corre- 
sjxjnding names in the interior Hebrides are 

' Clialmers' Caledonia, vol. i. p. 2C6. 



in a different dialect, resembling that of which 
the traces are to bo found in the topography 
of Sutherland; and appear to have been im- 
posed at a later period than the first mentioned 
names. • The probability is, however, that the 
difference alluded to is not greater than might 
be expected in the language of two branches 
of the same race, after a certain interval ; and 
that the Scandinavian population of the He- 
brides was, therefore, derived from two succes- 
sive Norwegian colonies. This view is furthe** 
confirmed by the fact that the Hebrides, 
although long subject to Norway, do not 
appear to have ever formed part of the posses- 
sions of the Danes." ^ 

As by far the most important, and at one 
time most extensive and powerful, of these 
western clans, is that of the Macdonalds, and 
as this, as well as many other clans, according 
to some authorities, can clearly trace their 
ancestry back to Somerled, the progenitor of 
the once powerful Lords of the Isles, it may 
not be out of place to give here a short sum. 
mary of the history of these magnates. 

The origin of Somerled, the undoubted 
founder of the noble race of the Island Lords, 
is, according to Mr Gregory, involved in con- 
siderable obscurity. Assuming that the clan 
governed by Somerled formed part of the great 
tribe of Gallgael, it follows that the inde- 
pendent kings of the latter must in all pro- 
bability have been his ancestors, and should 
therefore be found in the old genealogies of his 
family. But this scarcely appears to be the 
case. The last king of the Gallgael W6is 
Suibne, the son of Kenneth, who died in the 
year 1034 ; and, according to the manuscript 
of 1450, an ancestor of Somerled, contemporary 
with this petty monarch, bore the same name, 
from which it may be presumed that the person 
referred to in the genealogy and the manuscript 
is one and the same individual The latter, 
however, calls Suibne's father Nialgusa; and in 
the genealogy there is no mention whatever of 
a Kenneth. But from the old Scottish writers 
we learn that at this time there was a Kenneth, 
whom they call Thane of the Isles, and that one 
of the northern mormaors also bore the same 
name, although it is not very easy to say what 

' IVestem Highlands^ p. 7. 
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precise claim either htid to be cansidenHl oh 
tUe fatlier of Suibne. There ia also a further 
diflcrepanoy observable in the earlier part of 
the Macdonald ganealogie-B, as compared with 
the manuscript ; and beitidos, the latter, with- 
out mating any mention of these supposed 
kings, doviitt^js into the misty region of Irish 
heroic fablo and romance. At this point, in- 
deed, there is a complete ilivergonce, if not 
contrariety, between the history as contained in 
tho {rish Annals, and the genealogy developed 
in the maniiscriot ; for, whilst the latter men- 
tions the Gallgael under their leaders as far 
back as the year 8^6, the former conneut 
Suibne, by a dillerunt genealogy, with the 
kinga of Irelnml. The fables of the Highland 
and Irish Sennachies now became connected 
with the genuine history. The real descent of 
the chiefs was obscured or jierplexed by the 
Irish genealogies, and previously to the eleventh 
century neither theae genealogies nor even that 
of the manuscript of 1450 can be considered 
as of any authority whatsoever. It seem* 
somewhat rash, however, to conclude, as Mi- 
Skene has done, thai the Siol-Cuinn, or de- 
acendauts of Conn, were of native origin, Tliis 
exceeds the warrant of the prciiiisuf, wliich 
merely cony the diiRculty a fuw removes 
backwards into the obscurity of time, and 
there leave the question in greater darkness 
than ever. 

irom the death of Suibne till the acces- 
sion of Gillobride Mac Gille Adomnan, the 
father of Somerlod, nothing whatever is known 
of the history of the clan. The latter, having 
been ospellod from his possessions by the 
Locblans and tho FingdUs, took refuge in 
Ireland, where he persuadeil the' dcscendautit 
of CoUa to espouse his quarrel and assist him 
in an attempt te recover bis possessions. Ac 
coidingly, four or five hundred persons pul 
themselves under his command, and at thcii 
head ho returned to Alban, where he effected 
a landing; but the exiwidition, it would seem, 
provod unsuccessful. Somorled, the son of 
Gillebrido, was, however, a man of a very 
diffarent stemp. At first he lived retired, 
raoBing in solitude upon the ruined fbrtunca 
of his house. But when the time for action 
arrived, he boldly put himself at the head of 
the inhahitaota of Morven ; attecked thu Nor- 



wegians, whom, after a considerable struggle) 
he expelleil ; made himself master of tlie whole 
of Morven, Lochaber, and northern Argyla ; 
and not long afterwards added to liis other 
possessions the southern districts of that 
country. In the year 1135, when David 1. 
expelled the Norwegians from Man, Arran, 
and Bute, Somerled appears te have obtained 
a grant of tliose Islands from the king. But 
Knding himself still unable to contend with 
the Norwegians of the Isles, whose power re- 
mained unbroken, ho resolved to recover by 
policy wliat he despaired of acquiring by force 
of arms ; and, with this view, he suceeedL-d in 
obteining (about 1140) the hand of Bagnliildis, 
tho daugtiter of Olaf, sumamed the Hed, who 
was then the Norwegian king of tho lalos. 
'fhis lady brought him three sons, namely, 
Dugall, Reginald, and Angus ; and, by a pre- 
vious marriage, he had one named Gillecallum. 
Tho prosperous fortunesof Somerled at length 
inflamed his ambition. Ue had already attained 
te great power io the Highlands, and success 
inspired him with the desire of extending it> 
Hia grandsons having formerly claimed tho 
oatldom of Moray, their prctensioaa were now 
lenewed, and this was followed by an attempt 
te put them in actual possession of their 
alleged inheritance. The attempt, however, 
failed. It had brought the regidm of ArgJ'U 
inte o])en robellion against the king, and the 
war appears te have excited great alarm 
amongst the iuhabitiuits of Scotland ; but 
Somerled, having encountered a more vigorous 
opposition than he had aut!cipat«d, found it 
necessary te return te the Isles, where the 
tyrannical conduct of his brother-in-law, God- 
red, had irritated his vassals and ttirown 
everything inte confusion. His presence gave 
confidence te the x>arty opposed to the tyrant, 
and Thorfinn, one of the moat powerful of the 
Norwegian nobles, resolved te depose Godred, 
and place another prince on the thrijue of the 
Isles. Somerled readily entered inte the views 
of Thorfinn, and it was arranged that Dugall, 
the eldest son of the former, should occupy thu 
throne from which his maternal uncle was te 
be displaced. But the result of the projected 
deposition did not answer the expectetions of 
either party. l>ugall was committed te tb.e 
oaro of Thorfinn, who undertook te conducl 
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liim through the Isles, and compel the chiefs 
not only to acknowledge him as their sovereign, 
but also to give hostages for their fidelity and 
allegiance. The Lord of Skye, however, re- 
fused to comply with this demand, and, having 
fled to the Isle of Man, apprised Godred of the 
intended revolution* Somerled followed with 
eight galleys ; and Godred having commanded 
his ships to be got ready, a bloody but inde- 
cisive battle ensued. It was fought on the 
night of the Epiphany; and as neither party 
prevailed, the rival chiefs next morning entered 
intoasortof compromise or convention, by which 
the sovereignty of the Isles was divided, and 
two distinct principalities established. By this 
treaty Somerled acquired all the islands lying 
to the southward of the promontory of Ardna- 
murchan, whilst those to the northward re- 
mained in the possession of Godred. 

But no sooner had he made this acquisition 
than he became involved in hostilities with the 
government. Having joined the powerful party 
in Scotland, which had resolved to depose 
Malcolm IV., and place the boy of Egremont 
on the throne, he began to infest various parts 
of the coast, and for some time carried on a 
vexatious piedatory warfare. The project, 
however, failed; and Malcolm, convinced that 
the existence of an independent chief was in- 
compatible with the interests of his government 
and the maintenance of public tranquillity, re- 
quired of Somerled to resign his lands into the 
hands of the sovereign, and to hold thera in 
future as a vassal of the crown. Somerled, 
however, was little disposed to comply with 
this demand, although the king was now pre- 
paring to enforce it by means of a powerful 
army. Emboldened by his previous successes, 
he resolved to anticipate the attack, and having 
appeared in the Clyde with a considerable 
force, he landed at Renfrew, where being met 
by the royal army under the command of the 
High Steward of Scotland, a battle ensued 
which ended in his defeat and death (1164). 
This celebrated chief has been traditionally 
described as " a well-tempered man, in body 
shapely, of a fair piercing eye, of middle 
stature, and of quick discernment." He ap- 
pears, indeed, to have been equally brave and 
sagacious, tempering courage with prudence, 
and, excepting in the last act of his life, dis- 



tinguished for the happy talent, rare at any 
period, of profiting by circumstances, and 
making the most of success. In the battle of 
Renfrew his son Gillecallum perished by his 
side. Tradition says that Gillecallum left a 
son Somerled, who succeeded to his grand- 
father's possessions in the mainland, which he 
held for upwards of half a century after the 
latter's death. The existence of this second 
Somerled, however, seems very doubtful al- 
though Mr Gregory believes that, besides the 
three sons of his marriage with Olave the 
Red, Somerled had other sons, who seem to 
have shared with their brothers, according to 
the then prevalent custom of gavelkind, the 
mainland possessions held by the Lord of Argyle ; 
whilst the sons descended of the House of 
Moray divided amongst them the South Isles 
ceded by Godred in 1156. Dugall, the eldest 
of these, got for his share. Mull, Coll, Tiree, 
and Jura ; Reginald, the second son, obtained 
Isla and Kintyre ; and Angus, the third son', 
Bute. Arran is supposed to have been divided 
between the two latter. The Chronicle of Man 
mentions a battle, in 1192, between Reginald 
and Angus, in which the latter obtained the 
victory. He was killed, in 1210, with his 
three sons, by the men of Skye, leaving no 
male issue. One of his sons, James, left a 
daughter and heiress, Jane, afterwards married 
to Alexander, son and heir of "Walter, High 
Steward of Scotland, who, in her right, claimed 
the isle of Bute. 

Dugall, the eldest son of his father by the 
second marriage, seems to have possessed not 
only a share of the Isles, but also the district 
of Lorn, which had been allotted as his share 
of the territories belonging to his ancestors. 
On his death, however, the Isles, instead of 
descending immediately to his children, were 
acquired by his brother Reginald, who in con- 
sequence assumed the title of King of the Isles ; 
but, by the same law of succession, the death 
of Reginald restored to his nephews the in- 
heritance of their father. Dugall left two 
sons, Dugall Scrag and Duncan, who appear 
in the northern Sagas, under the title of the 
Sudereyan Kings. They appear to have ac- 
knowledged, at least nominally, the authority 
of the Norwegian king of the Hebrides ; but 
actually they maintained an almost entire in- 
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itBpenileuce. Uuco, the king of Norway, 
therefore came to the deteruinatioii of ro< 
ducing them to obedicuce and subjection, a 
desigu in which he proved comjiletelj euccesa- 
fhL lu a night uttack the Norwegians defeated 
the Sudereyana, and took DugoU priBoncr. 

Duncan was now the only inomber of his 
family who retained any power in the Snde- 
reys; but authiiig ia known of hia aubsequent 
liiatory except that he founded the priory of 
Anlchattan, in Lorn. He was succee'led by 
his son Ewen, who appears to have remained 
more faithful to the Norwegian kiogs than hie 
pradeceasors had shown themselTea ; fur, when 
solicited by Alexander II. to join him in an 
attempt he meditated to obt&in possession of 
the Western Isles, Ewen rosiated all the pro- 
mises and entreaties of the king, and on this 
occasion preserved inviolute his allegiance to 
Haco. Alexander, it is well known, died in 
Kerreray (1249), when about to commence an 
attack upon the Isles, and was succeeded by 
hia Bon Alexander III. WTien the latter had 
attained majority, he resolved to renew the 
attempt which his father had be^n, and witii 
this view excited the Earl of Rosa, whose pos- 
sessions extended along the mainland opposite 
to the Northern Isles, to commence hostilities 
against them. The earl willingly engaged in 
the enterprise, and having landed in Skye, 
Kvaged the countri", burned churches and 
vitlagea, and put to death numbers of the 
inhabitants without distinction of age or sex. 
Haco aoon appeared with a Norwegian force, 
and was joined by most of the Highland chiefs. 
£ut Ewen having altered his views, excused 
himnelf from taking any part against the fon» 
sent by the Scottish king; and the unfortunate 
termination of Haco's expedition justified the 
prudence of this timely change. In the year 
1263 the Norwegians were completely defeated 
by the Scots at the battle of Largs ; and the 
Isles wore, in consequence of this event, finally 
ceded to the kings of Scotland. This event, 
however, rather increased than diminished the 
power of Ewen, who profited by his seasonable 
defection from the Norwegians, and was 
favoured by the government to which that 
defection had been useful. But he died with- 
out any male issue to succeed him. leaving only 
two (langbterH, one of whom married the Nor- 



w^an king of Man, and the other, Aloxandnr 
of the Isles, a descendant of Ret^iald. 

The conquest and partition of Argyle by 
Alexander IL, and the subsequent annexatioo 
of the Western Islands to the kingdom of 
Scotland, under the reign nf his succvmot, 
annihilated the power of the nice of Conn u 
an independent tribe ; and, from tint fuiluro of 
the male descendants of Dugall in the itereon 
of Eweu, had the effect of dividing the olaii 
into throe distinct branches, the heads of which 
held their lauds of the crown. These were the 
clan Ituari or Kory, Uie clan Donald, and the 
clan DugoU, so called from three sons of llanuld 
or Reginald, the sou of Soroerlud by Rftgu- 
hildis, daughter of Olavo. 

Of this lianald or Iteginald, but Uttlo com. 
paratively is known. According to tlie High- 
land custom of gavel, Siimurlod's projierty was 
divided amongst all hia Bonii ; and in tliia 
division the portion which fell to the sharo of 
Reginald appears to have consisted of the island 
of Islay, with Kintyra, and part of Loni on the 
mainland. Contemporary with Keginald theru 
wiis a Norwegian king of Man and the I«1m, 
who, being railed by the same name, is liable 
to bo confounded with the head of the Siol 
Conn. Keginald, after the dtvith of his brother 
Dugall, was designated as l^rd, and snmetimM 
even as King, of the Isles ;' and Iip hod liko- 
wise the title of Lord of Argyle and Kintyre, 
in which lost capacity he granted certain landi 
to an abl>ey that hod boon founded by hinuelf 
at Saddel in Kinlyre. lint themt titlui did not 
descend lo his children. Hn waa succeeded by 
his eldest son Roderick,* who, on the oonqnwt 
of Argyle, agreed to hold his lands of Rory, or 
tile crown, and afterwards was commonly styled 



' " llath Dugall ar>.l KntcinaU wrre otlliil KIdri of 
the Islra lit the Mme linit that lt«g1nald, iha Km of 
Qwlrod the IlU<:k, wM ityW King of Han and the 
Islea ; and in tha next gHnoration we Had naiitieR of 
thete kingi of the Ides of the race of Somerled exist 
iagatoDB tinie." The worri Hngyilib the Monreglaiu 
tEierefure cormpond* to Mofrniite. — OreKory, 17. 

' " The unluritT of Rodrnck, hd of KagiiuJii, hat 
not been aniienolly admitted, ■otiie suthors nuiklng 
Donald the elder by birth. But the piniit i* of little 
moTnent, eering that the dircnt and leicitimate line of 
lioderiuk, who, with hia immediate progeaj, held a 
large ^ortiMi of the tula, tmninalcd Id a female tn 
the third gpnEration, wlieo the nirfeailon of tha honae 
of Somerled fell indiapotahlj to the dracrndanta ef 
Onoald, arcond granilwn of KomerlHl, iiiil liwl of tb* 
entire and potent clan of the UacdunaUl*. "— HmlhMt, 
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Lord of Kiutyre. In this Boderick the blood 
of the Norwegian rovers seems to have revived 
in all its pristine purity. Preferring "the good 
old way, the siinple plan" to more peaceful and 
honeat punoita, he became one of the most 
noted pirates of hia day, and the annals of the 
period are filled with accounts of his predatoty 
expeditions. But hia sons, Dugall and Allan, 
had the grace not to follow the vocation of 
theii father, for which they do not seem to 
hare evinced any predilection. Bugail having 
given important aid to Haco in hia expedition 
against the Wettem Isles, obtained in conse- 
quence a considerable increase of territory, and 
died without descendants. Allan succeeded to 
the possessions of this branch of the race of 
Conn, and, upon the annexation of the Isle:: 
to the crown of Scotland, transferred hia alle- 
giance to Alexander III., aloi^ with the other 
chiefs of the Hebrides.^ 

Allan left one son, Roderick, of whom almost 
nothing is known, except that he was not con- 
sidered as legitimate by the feudal law, and in 
consequence was aucceeded in his lordship of 
Gaimoian by his daughter Christina. Yet the 
custom or law of the Highlands, according to 
which hia legitimacy could 'moult no feather,' 
had still sufficient force amongst the people to 
induce the daughter to legalise her father's 
possession of the lands by a formal resignation 
and reconveyance; a circumstance which shows 
how deeply it had taken root in the habits and 
the opinions of the people. Roderick, how- 
ever, incurred the penalty of forfeiture daring 
the reign of Robert Bruce, " probably," as Mr 
Skene thinks, "from some connection with the 
Soulis couapiraoy of 1320;" but hia lands were 
restored to his son Ranald by David IL 
Ranald, however, did not long enjoy his ex- 
tensive ppssessions. Holding of the Earl of 
Ross some lands in North Aigyle, he unhappdy 
became embroiled with that powerful chief, and 
a bitter feud, engendered by proximity, arose 
between them. In that age the spirit of hos- 
tility seldom remained long inactive. In 1346, 
David II. having summoned the barons of 
Scotland to meet him at Perth, Ranald, like 



' In th« list of the Barons who assembled at Scone 
in 1284 to deetare Margaret, the Maid of Norway, 
heiress to the crown, he appears under the name of 
Mlangui filiuf Modtria. 



the others, obeyed the call, and having made 
liis appearance, attended by a consideiable 
body of men, took up his qosrtera at the 
monastery of Elcho, a few miles distant &om 
the Pair City. To the Earl of Roes, who was 
also with the army, this seemed a fovourable 
opportunity for revenging himself on hia enemy; 
and accordingly having surprised and entered 
the monastery in the middle of the night, he 
slew Ranald and seven of his followers. By 
the death of Ranald, tiie male descendants of 
Roderick became extinct ; and John of the 
Isles, the chief of the Clan Donald, who bad 
married Amy, the only sister of Ranald, now 
claimed the succession to that principality. 

THE UACDONALDS OB CLAN DONALD. 




BADOE.'^Heath. 
The Clan Donald derive their origin from a 
son of Reginald, who appears to have inherited 
South Kintj-re, and the island of Islay ; hut 
little is known of their history until the an- 
nexation of the Isles to the crown in the year 
1 266. According to Highland tradition, Donald 
made a pilgrimage to Rome to do penance, and 
obtain absolution for the varions enormities of 
liis former life ; and, on his return, evinced his 
gratitude and piety by making grants of land 
to the monastery of Saddel, and other religious 
houses in Scotland. He was succeeded by his 
son, Angus Mor, who, on the arrival of Hoco 
with his fleet, immediately joined the Nor- 
wegian king, and assisted him during the 
whole of the expedition ; yet, when a treaty 
of peace was afterwards concluded between the 
kinga of Norway and Scotland, ho does not 
appear to have suffered in consequence of the 
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part which he look in that enterprise. In the 
year 1284 he appeared at the convention, by 
which the Maid of Norway wag declared heiresa 
of the crovn, and obtained as the price of his 
BUpport on that occasion a giant of Ardna- 
murchan, a port of tlie earldom of Garmnran,' 
and the coafirmation of his father's and grand- 
fethor's grants m the monastery of Saddeh 
Angus left two sons, Alexander and Angus 
Og [i.e , the youngtr). Alexander, by a mar- 
riage with one of the daughters of Eweti of 
Ergadia, acquired a considerable addition to 
his possessions; but having joined the Lord of 
Lorn in his opposition to the claims of Kobert 
Bruce, he became involved in the raiu of that 
chief J and being obliged to euirender to the 
king, 111] was imprisoned in Dunduuald Castle, 
where ho died. Uis whole possessions wens 
forfeited, and given to his brother, Angus Og, 
who, having attached himself to the party of 
liruco, and remained faithful in the hour of 
adversity, now received tlie reward of his 
fidelity and devotion. Angas assisted in 
the attack upon Carrie k, when the king 
recovered " his father's hall ; " and he was 
present at Baiinockhum, where, at the head of 
his clan, he formed the reserve, and did battle 
" stalwart and stout," on that never-to-be-for- 
gotten day. Bruce, having at length reaped 
the reward of all his toils and dangers, and 
secuMid the independence of Scodand, was 
not unmindful of those who had participated 
in the struggle thus victoriously consummated. 
Accordingly, ha bestowed upon Angus the 
lordship of Lochabei, which hod belonged to 
the Coniyns, together with the lands of Uur- 
roui and Glencoe, and the islands of Mull, 
Tyree, Ac, which had formed jmrt of the poa- 
eessioua of the family of Lorn. Prudence might 
have restrained the royal bounty. The family 
of the Isles were already too powerful for sub- 
jects ; but the king, secure of the attachment' 
and fadelity of Angus, contented himself will) 
making the permiuion to erect a castle or 
fort at Tarbet in Kintyrc, a condition k! the 
grants which he had mode. This distinguished 
chief died early in the fourteenth century, 
leaving two sons, John his siiucesaor, and 

■ " The Lordship of GnrmnrBn (also nailed Curbh- 
L-hriiyh)ei}innreheD<Uth<idLstri<;la oFHoidiirt, Aris&ig, 
Uonir, and knoydort," — Gn-goiy, ji. 27. 



John Og, the ancestor of the Macdonalds of 
Glencoe. 

Angus, as we have already seen, had all his 
life been a steady friend to the crown, and had 
profited by his tidelily. But his son John does 
not seem to have inherited the loyalty along 
with the power, dignities, and possessions of 
liis father. Having had some dispute with the 
Regent concerning certain lands which had been 
granted by Bruce, he joined the party of Edward 
Baliol and the English king ; and, by a formal 
treaty concluded on the 12th of December 1335, 
andcotdirmedbyEdwardllL on the 5th October 
133C, engaged to support the pretensions of the 
former, in consideration of a grant of the lands 
and islands claimed by the Eurl of Moray, be- 
eidea certain other advantages. But all the 
intrigues of Edward were baffled, Scotland was 
entirely freed from the dominion of the English; 
and, in the year 13-11, David II. was recalled 
from. France to assume the undisputed sove- 
reignty of his native country. Upon his 
accession to the throne, David, anxious to 
attach to his party the most powerful of the 
.Scottish barons, concluded a treaty with Jghn 
of the Isles, who, in consequence, pledged him- 
self to supiwrt hia government. But a cireiim- 
stonce soon afterwards occurred which threw 
him once more into the interest of Baliol and 
the English party. In 1346, Eanald of the 
Isles having been slain at Perth by tlie Earl of 
Ross, as already mentioned, John, who had 
married his sister Amy, immediately laid claim 
to the succession. The government, however, 
unwilling to aggrandise a chief already too 
powerful, determined to oppose indirectly his 
pretensions, and evade the recognition of his 
claim. It is unnecessary to detail the pretexts 
employed, or the obstacles which were raised 
by the government. Their effect was to restore 
la the party of Baliol one of its most powerful 
adherents, and to enable John in the mean- 
while to concentrate in his own person nearly 
all the possessions of his ancestor Somerled. 

But ere long a most remarkable change 
tijok place in the c]iaracl«r and position of 
the dill'erent parties or factions, which at 
that lime divided Scotland. The king of 
Scotland now appeared in the extraordinary 
and unnatural character of a mere tool 
or partisan of Edward, and even seconded 
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covertly the endeavours of the English king to 
overturn the independence of Scotland. Its 
effect W6W to throw into active opposition the 
party which had hitherto supported the throne 
and the cause of independence; and, on the 
other hand, to secure to the enemies of both 
the favour and countenance of the king. But 
as soon as by this interchange the English 
party became identified with the royal faction, 
John of the Isles abandoned it, and formed a 
connection with that party to which he had for 
many years been openly opposed. At the head 
of the national party was the Steward of Scot- 
land, who, being desirous of strengthening 
himself by alliances with the more powerful 
barons, hailed the accession of John to his in- 
terests as an extraordinary piece of good fortune, 
and cemented their union by giving to the Lord 
of the Isles his own daughter in marriage. The 
real aim of this polioy was not for a moment 
misunderstood; but any open manifestation of 
force was at first cautiously avoided. At 
length, in 13G6, when the heavy burdens 
imposed upon the people to raise the ransom 
of the king had produced general discontent, 
and David's jealousy of the Steward had dis- 
played itself by throwing into prison the 
acknowledged . successor to the throne, the 
northern barons broke out into open rebellion, 
and refused either to pay the tax imposed, or 
to obey the king's summons to attend the par- 
liament. 

In this state matters remained for some time, 
when David applied to the Steward, as the only 
person capable of restoring peace to the country, 
and, at the same time, commissioned him to put 
down the rebellion. The latter, satisfied that 
his objects would be more effectually forwarded 
by steady opposition to the court than by 
avowedly taking part with the insurgents, 
accepted the commission, and employed ever}* 
means in his power to reduce the refractory 
barons to obedience. His efibrts, however, 
were only partially successful. The Earls of 
Mar and Ross, and other northern barons, 
whose object was now attained, at once laid 
down their arms ; John of Lorn and Gillespie 
Campbell likewise gave in their submission ; 
but the Lord of the Isles, secure in the dis- 
tance and inaccessible nature of his territories, 
refused to yield, and, in fact, set the royal 



power at defianca The course of events, 
however, soon enabled David to bring this 
refractory subject to terms. Edward, finding 
that France required his undivided attention, 
was not in a condition to prosecute his am- 
bitious projects against Scotland ; a peace was 
accordingly concluded between the rival coun- 
tries ; and David thus found himself at liberty 
to turn his whole force against the Isles. With 
this view he commanded the attendance of the 
Steward and other barons of the realm, and 
resolved to proceed in person against the re- 
bels. But the Steward, perceiving that the 
continuance of the rebellion might prove fatal 
to his party, prevailed with his son-in-law to 
meet the king at Inverness, where an agree- 
ment was entered into, by which the X'Ord of 
the Isles not only engaged to submit to the 
royal authority, and pay his share of all public 
burdens, but further promised to put down all 
others who should attempt to resist either ; 
and, besides his own oath, he gave hostages to 
the king for the fulfilment of this obligation. 
The accession of Robert Steward or Stewart to 
the throne of Scotland, which took place in 
1371, shortly after this act of submission, brough t 
the Lord of the Isles into close connection 
with the court ; and during the whole of this 
reign he remained in as perfect tranquillity, 
and gave as loyal support to the government 
as his father Angus had done under that of 
King Robert Bruce.^ In those barbarous and 
unsettled times, the government was not always 
in a condition to reduce its refractory vassals 
by force ; and, from the frequent changes and 
revolutions to which it was exposed, joined to 
its general weakness, the penalty of forfeiture 
was but little dreaded. Its true policy, there- 
fore, was to endeavour to bind to its interests, 
by the ties of friendship and alliance, those 
turbulent chiefs whom it was always difficult 
and often impossible to reduce to obedience 
by the means commonly employed for that 
purpose. 

The advice which King Robert Bruce had 
left for the guidance of his successors, in regard 
to the Lords of the Isles, was certainly dictated 

' The properties of Moidart, Arisaig, Morar, aiid 
Knoidart, on the mainland, and the isles of Uist, 
Barra, Rum, Egg, and Harris, were assigned and con- 
firmed to him and his heirs by charter dated at Scone 
March 9, 1371-2. 
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by sound pulitical wiadom. He foresaw tLe 
danger which would result to the crown were 
the extensive tenitoriea and consequent in- 
fluence of these insular chiefs ever again to Iju 
concentrated in the person of one Individual ; 
add he earnestly recommended to those who 
should coino after hiin never, under any cir- 
comstaiiceM, to permit or to sanction sauh 
aggrandisement. But, in the present instance, 
the claims of John were too great to be over- 
looked ; and though Robert Stewart couW 
scarcely have been insensible of Ihe eventual 
danger which might result from disregarding 
the admonition of Uruco, yet he had not been 
more tlian a year on tlie throne when he 
granted to liis son-in-law a feudal title to all 
those lands which had formerly belonged to 
Kanald the sou of Boderick, and thus conferred 
on hira a boon which had often been demanded 
in vain by hia predecessors. King Robert, 
however, since he could not with propriety 
obetruct the accumtdation of so much property 
in one bouse, attempted to bow the seeds of 
future diw-ord by bringing about a division of 
the ppii^erty amongst the different branches of 
the family. With this view ho persuaded 
John, who had been twice married, not only 
to gavel the lands amongst his offspring, which 
was the usual practice of his family, but also 
to render the children of both marriages 
feudally independent of one another. Ac- 
cordingly King Kobert, in the third year of 
hia reign, confirmed a charter granted by Joliu 
to Reginald, the second son of the first mar- 
riage, by which the lands of Garmoran, forni- 
ing the dowry of Reginald's mother, wore to 
bo held of John's heirs ; that ia, of the 
descendants of the eldest son of the first mar- 
riage, who would, of course, succeed to all hia 
possessions that had not been feudally destined 
or devised to other parties. Nor was this all. 
A short time afterwards John resigned into 
the king's hands nearly the wliole of the 
western portion of hia territories, and received 
from Robert charters of these lands in favour 
of himself and the issae of his marriage with 
the king's daughter; ao that the children of 
the second marri^ were rendered feudally 
independent of those of the first, and the seeds 
of future discord and contention effectually 
sown between them, After this period little 



is known of the history of John, who is aup 
posed to have died about the year 1380. 

During the remainder of this king's reign, 
and the greater part of that of his successor, 
Robert III., no collision seems to have taken 
place between the insular chiefs and the general 
government; and hencelittloornotliingis known 
of their proceediiigs. But when tlie dissensions 
of the Scottish barons, occaaioned by the mar- 
riage of the Duke of Rothesay, and the subse- 
quent departure of the Earl of March to the 
English court, led to a renewal of the wars be- 
tween the two countries, and the invasion of 
Scotland by an English army, the insular chiefs 
appear to have renewed their intercourse with 
England; being more swayed by considerations 
of interest or policy, than by the ties of rela- 
tionship to the royal family of Scotland. At 
this time the clan was divided into two 
branches, the heads of which seemed to have 
possessed co-ordinate rank and authority. 
Godfrey, the eldest surviving son of the iirst 
marriage, ruled on the mainland, as lord of 
Gai'moran and Lochaber j Donald, the eldest 
son of the second marriage, held a considerable 
territory of the crown, then known as the feu- 
<lal lordship of the Isles ; whilst the younger 
brothers, having received the provisions usually 
allotted by the law of gavel, held these as vas- 
sals either, of Godfrey or of Donald, This 
temporary equipoise was, however, soon dis- 
turbed by the marriage of Donald with Mary, 
the sister of Alexander £arl of Ross, in conse- 
quence of which alliance be ultimately sue 
ceedod in obtaining possession of the earldom. 
Euphemia, only child of Alexander, Earl of 
Ross, entered a convent and became a nun, 
having previously committed the charge of the 
earldom to her grandfather, Albany. Donald, 
however, lost no time in preferring his claim to 
the succession in right of his wife, the conae- 
sequences of which have already been narrated 
in detail. ' Donald, with a considerable force, 
invaded Ross, and met with little or no resist- 
ance from the people till he reached Dingwall, 
where he was encountered by Angus Dhu Mac- 
kay, at the head of a considerable body of men 
from Sutherland, whom, after a fierce conflict, 
he completely defeated and made tlieir leader 

' Fur dulaiU, ace vnl, i., p. 09, et a"]. 
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prisoner. Leaving the district of Ross, which 
now acknowledged his authority, he advanced 
at the head of his army, through Moray, 
and penetrated into Aherdeenshire. Here, 
however, a decisive check awaited him. On 
the 24th of July, 1411, he was met at the 
village of Harlaw by the Earl of Mar, at 
the head of an army inferior in numbers, but 
composed of better materials; and a battle 
ensued, upon the event of which seemed to 
depend the decision of the question, whether 
the Celtic or the Sassenach part of the popula- 
tion of Scotland were in future to possess the 
supremacy. The immediate issue of the con- 
flict was doubtful, and, as is usual in such 
cases, both parties claimed the victory. But 
the superior numbers and irregular valour of 
the Highland followers of Donald had received 
a severe check from the steady discipline and 
more effective arms of the Lowland gentry ; 
they had been too roughly handled to think of 
renewing the combat, for which their opponents 
seem to have been quite prepared ; and, as in 
such circumstances a drawn battle was equi- 
valent to a defeat, Donald was compelled, as 
the Americans say, " to advance backwards.*' 
The Duke of Albany, having obtained rein- 
forcements, marched in person to Dingwall; 
but Donedd, having no desire to try again the 
fate of arms, retired with his followers to the 
Isles, leaving Albany in possession of the 
whole of Ross, where he remained during the 
winter. Next summer the war was renewed, 
and carried on with various success, until at 
length the insular chief found it necessary to 
come to terms with the duke, and a treaty was 
concluded by which Donald agreed to abandon 
his claim to the earldom of Ross, and to become 
a vassal of the crown of Scotland. 

The vigour of Albany restored peace to the 
kingdom, and the remainder of his regency was 
not disturbed by any hostile attempt upon the 
part of Donald of the Isles. But when the 
revenge of James I. had consummated the ruin 
of the family of Albany, Alexander, the son of 
Donald, succeeded, without any opposition, to 
the earldom of Ross, and thus realised one 
grand object of his father's ambition. At 
almost any other period the acquisition of 
such extensive territories would have given a 
decided and dangerous preponderance to the 



family of the Isles. The government of jScoi- 
.land, however, was then in the hands of a man 
who, by his ability, energy, and courage, 
proved himself fully competent to control his 
turbulent nobles, and, if necessary, to destroy 
their power and influence. Distrustful, how- 
ever, of his ability to reduce the northern 
barons to obedience by force of arms, he had 
recourse to stratagem ; and having supimoned 
them to attend a parliament at Inverness, 
whither he proceeded, attended by his prin- 
cipal nobility and a considerable body of 
troops, he there caused forty of them to be 
arrested as soon as they made their appear- 
ance. Alexander, Earl of Ross and Lord 
of the Isles, his mother the Countess of 
Ross, and Alexander MacGrodfrey, of Gar- 
moran, were amongst the number of those 
arrested on this occasion. Along with several 
others, MacGodfirey was immediately executed, 
and his whole possessions forfeited to the crown, 
and the remainder were detained in captivity. 
By this bold stroke, James conceived that 
he had effectually subdued the Highland 
chiefs ; and, under this impression, he soon 
afterwards liberated Alexander of the Isles. 
But he seems to have forgotten that ** vows 
made in pain," or at least in durance, " are 
violent and void." The submission of the 
captive was merely feigned. As soon as he 
had recovered his liberty, the Lord of the 
Isles flew to arms, with what disastrous re- 
sults to himself has already been told.^ So 
vigorously did the king's officers follow up the 
victory, that the Insular chief, finding con- 
cealment or escape equally impossible, was 
compelled to throw himself upon the royal 
clemency. He went to Edinbui^h, and, on the 
occasion of a solemn festival celebrated in the 
chapel of Holyrood, on Easter Sunday 1429, the 
unfortunate chief, whose ancestors had treated 
with the crown on the footing of independent 
princes, appeared before the assembled court in 
his shirt and drawers, and implored on his 
knees, with a naked sword held by the point 
in his hand, the forgiveness of his offended 
monarch. Satisfied with this extraordinary 
act of humiliation, James granted the sup- 
pliant his life, and directed him to be forth- 
with imprisoned in Tantallon castle. 

* See vol. i. p. 73. 
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The spirit of clanship could not brook sucii 
a mortikl ailront. The cry for vengeance was 
laiswl ; the strength uf tlic clan was mustered ; 
and Alexander Iiad Bcaicely Ixicn two years in 
oaptivity when the Isles once mote broke out 
into open inBurrectioa. Under the command 
of Donald Dalloch, the cousin of Alexander 
and cidef of clan Banald, the Islanders burst 
into Lochnber, where, having encountered an 
army wliicli had been stationed in tbat country 
for the purpose of overawing the Highlanders, 
they gained s complete victory. The king's 
troops were commanded by the Earla of Mar 
and Caithneas, the latter of whom fell in the 
action, whilst the former saved with difficulty 
the remains of the discomfited force. Donald 
Balloch, however, did not follow np his victory, 
but having ravaged the adjacent districts, with- 
drew Erst to the Isles, and afterwards to Ireland. 
In this emergency James displayed his usual 
energy and activity, I'o repair the reverse 
sustained by his lieutenants, he proceeded in 
person to the North ; his expedition was at- 
tended with complete success; and he eoon 
received the submission of uU the chiefs who 
had been engaged in the rebellion. Not long 
afterwards be was presented with what vias 
believed to be the head of Donald Balloch ; 
" but," says Mr Gregory, " as Donald Balloch 
certainly survived king Jamea many years, it is 
obvious that the sending of the bead to Edin- 
burgh was a stratagem devised by the crafty 
islander, in order to cheek further pursuit." 
The king, being thus sncceasful, lislenod to the 
voice of clemency. Ho restored to liberty the 
prisoner of Tantallon, granted him a free par- 
don for hi* various acts of rebellion, confirmed 
to bipi all his titles and pcssossions, and further 
oonferred upon him the lordship of Loohaber, 
which, on its furfeiture, hail been given to the 
Eul of Mar. The wisdom of this proceeding 
Boon became apparent. Alexander could 
scarcely forget the humiliation ho had un- 
dergone, and the imprisonment he liad en- 
dured ; and, in point of fact, ho appears to 
have joincil the Earl,-! of Crawforil and 
Douglas, who at tliat time headed the oppo- 
sition to the court ; but during the remainder 
of tis life the peace of the country was not 
again disturbed by any rebellious proceedings 
on his part, and thus far the king reaped the 



reward of his clemency. Alexander died aboat 
1447, leaving three sons, John, Hugh, and 
Celestine. 

The opposition of Crawfcnl, Douglas, and 
their associates had hitherto been chronic ; 
but, on the death of Alexander, it broke out 
into active insurrection ; and the new Lord of 
the Isles, as determined an opponent of the 
royal party as his father bod been, seized the 
royal castles of Inverness, Urquhart, and 
Ruthven in Uadenoch, at tlie same time de- 
claring himself independent. In tlius raising 
the standard of rebellion, John of the Isles 
was secretly supported by the Earl of Douglas, 
and openly by the barons, who were attached 
to his party. But a series of fatalities soon 
extinguished this insurrection. Douglas was 
murdered in Edinburgh Castle; Crawford was 
entirely defeated by Huntly ; and John, by the 
rebellion of his son Angus, was doomed to 
experience, in his own territories, the same 
opposition which he had himself offered to the 
gener^ government. Submission was, there- 
fore, inevitable. Having for several years 
maintained a species of independence, he was 
compelled to resign hla lands into the hands 
of the king, and to consent to hold them as a 
vassal of the crown. This, however, was but 
a trifling 'matter compared with the rebellion 
of his son, which, fomented probably by the 
court, provwl eventually the ruin of the prin- 
cipality of the Isles, after it had existed so 
long in a state of partial independence. 
Various circumstances are stated as having 
given rise to this extraordinary contest, al- 
though in none of those, probably, is the true 
cause to be found. It appears, however, that 
Angus Og,'' having been appointed his father's 

> '• Tbe iiudioritj uf Mr Sken? is usually to be re- 
ceived as of nn comman weight, hut the uKOUnt 
Kivea bj him of this portion of the MuiMlonalil 
aDusIa does unt consist with am^ucstionablB futiL 
As such, the ststcmenti in the natlonnl cotlectioni of 
FoaJtra (Treaties), sml the Becorda of J^rliameiU, 
ought certaiBtf to be regarded ; aod. a preference 
mapit be given to their testimony over the counter- 
isaertionB of uicient pHvab* annalists. Snuie of the 
lattsr parties eeem to assert that Johu II., who had 
no children b; Elizabeth Livingston (daughter nf 
Lord Livingston), liad yet " a natural son begotten of 
Uadduihe ol' Colonsay's daughter, anil Angus Og, his 
legitimate son, by the Eort of Angus's ilaoghter." 
No mention of this Angus' marriage occurs in ooy one 
public documeut relating to the Lords of the Isles, or 
to the Douglases, then Karls of An)(ua. On tbe 
other hnnd. the acknowledged uife of John of the 
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lieutenant and representative in all his posses- 
sions, took advantage of the station or ofl&ce 
which was thus conferred on him, deprived 
his father of all authority, and got himself 
declared Lord of the Isles. How this was 
efiFected we know not ; but scarcely had he 
attained the object of his ambition, when 
he resolved to take signal vengeance upon 
the Earl <)f A thole, an inveterate enemy of his 
house, and, at the same time, to declare him- 
self altogether independent of the crown. 
With this view, having collected a numerous 
army, he suddenly appeared before the castle 
of Inverness, and having been admitted by the 
governor, who liad no suspicion whatever of 
his design, immediately proclaimed liimself 
king of the Isles. He then invaded the 
district of Athole ; stormed and took Blair 
Castle; and having seized the earl and coun- 
tess, carried them prisoners to Islay. The 
reason given by Mr Gregory for Angus's 
enmity against the Earl and Countess of 
Athole is, that the former having crossed over 
privately to Islay, carried off the infant son of 
Angus, called Donald Dahh, or the Black, and 
committed him to the care of Argyle, his 
maternal grandfather, who placed him in the 
Castle of Inchconnely, where ho was detained 
for many years. Mr Gregory places this event 
after the Battle of Bloody Bay. On his re- 
turn to the Isles with the booty he had 
obtained, the marauder was overtaken by a 
violent tempest, in which the greater part of 
his galleys foundered. Heaven seemed to de- 
clare against the spoiler, who had added sacri- 
lege to rapine by plundering and attempting 
to bum the chapel of St Bridget in Athole. 
Stricken with remorse for the crime he had 
committed, he released the earl and countess, 
and then sought to expiate his guilt by dojpg 

Isles, Elizabeth Livingston, was certainly alive in 
1475, at which date no, among other charges, is 
accused of making ** his bastard sou " a lieutenant to 
him in " insurrectionary convocations of the lieges ;" 
and An^s could therefore come of no second mar- 
riage. He indubitably is the same party still more 
distinctly nemed in subsequent Parliamentary Records 
as ** Anmis of the Isles, bastard son to umquhile John 
of the Isles.** The attribution of noble and legitimate 
birth to Angus took its origin, without doubt, in the 
circumstance of John's want of children by marriage 
having raised his natural son to a high degree of 
power in the clan, which the active character of 
Angus well fitted him to use as he willed."— Smibert's 
Clans pp. 23, 24. 



penance on the spot where it had been in- 
cuircd. 

As a proof of the sincerity of his repentance, 
this Angus Og next engaged in treason upon a 
larger scale. At the instigation of this hopeful 
son, his father, whom he had already deprived 
of all authority, now entered into a compact 
with the king of England and the Earl of 
Douglas, the object of which was nothing less 
than the entire subjugation of Scotland, and its 
partition amongst the contracting parties. By 
this treaty, which is dated the 18th of Feb- 
ruary 1462, the Lord of the Isles agreed, on 
the payment of a stipulated sum, to become 
the sworn ally of the king of England, and to 
assist that monarch, with the whole body of 
his retainers, in the wars in Ireland and else- 
where; and it was further provided, that in 
the event of the entire subjugation of Scotland, 
the whole of that kingdom, to the north of the 
Firth of Forth, should be equally divided be- 
tween Douglas, the Lord of the Isles, and 
Donald Balloch of Islay ; whilst, on the other 
hand, Douglas was to be reinstated in posses- 
sion of those lands between the Forth and the 
English borders, from which he had, at this 
time, been excluded. Conquest, partition, and 
spoliation, were thus the objects contemplated 
in this extraordinary compact. Yet no pro- 
ceeding appears to have been taken, in conse- 
quence of the treaty, until the year 1473, 
when we find the Lord of the Isles again in 
arms against the government He continued 
several years in open rebellion ; but having 
received little or no support from the other 
parties to the league, he was declared a traitor 
in a parliament held at Edinburgh in 1475, 
his estates were also confiscated, and the Earls 
of Crawford and Athole were directed to march 
against him at the head of a considerable force. 
The meditated blow was, however, averted by 
the timely interposition of his father, the 
Earl of Boss. By a seasonable grant of the 
lands of ELnapdede, he secured the influence 
of the Earl of Argyll, and through the 
mediation of that nobleman, received a re- 
mission of his past offences, was reinstated in 
his hereditary possessions, which he had re- 
signed into the hands of the crown, and created 
a peer of parliament, by the title of the Lord of 
the Isles. The earldom of Koss, the lands of 
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Kiiaiidole, and the sheritTships of Itivomess and 
Nairn were, hiwover, retained by the cro^vii, 
apparently aa the price of the remi^on granteii 
to this doubly unfortunate man. 

Bnt Ajigus Og was no party to this arrange- 
meat. He continued to defy Ihe power of the 
government; and when the Earl of Athole was 
sent to the north to reinstate the Earl of Ross 
in hia remainiuig possessions, ha phiccd himeolf 
at the head of the clan, and prepared to give 
him battle. Athole was joined by the Mac- 
kunzjPB, Mactcays, Frascrs, and others; bat 
being met by Angus at a place called Lage- 
breail, ho was defeated with great slaughter, 
and escaped with great difficulty from the field. 
Tlie Earls of Crawford and Huntly were then 
aent aguinst this desperate rebel, the one by 
sea and the other by land ; but neither of them 
prevailed against the victorious insurgent. A 
tliird expedition, under the Earls of Argyll and 
Athole, accom]mnied by the father of the rebel 
and several families of the Isles, produced no 
residt; and the two earls, who seem to have had 
little taste for on encounter with Angus, re- 
turned without effecting anything. Jolin the 
fatlier, however, proceeded onwards through the 
Sound of Mtill, accompanied by the Macleans, 
Macleods, Macneills, and others, and having 
encoimtered Angus in a bay on tlie south side 
of the promontory of Ardnamiirclian,* a des- 
perate combat ensued, in which Angus was 
again victorious, and his unfortunate parent 
overthrown. By the battle i>{ the Uloody 
Bay, aa it is called in the traditions of the 
country, Angus obtained possession of thi 
tensive territories of his clan, and, as " v 
treason prosiwrs 'tis no longer treason," 
recognised as its Lend. Angus, some time 
before 1490, when marehing to attack Mac- 
kenzie of Kintail, was assassinated by an Irish 
harper,' 

The rank of heir lo tlie lordship of the 
Isles devolved on the nephew of John, Alex- 
ander of Locbalsh, son of his brother, Celestinc. 
Placing himself at the head of the vassals of 
the Isles, bo endeavoured, it is saiil, with 
John's consent, to recover possession of the 
earLlom of Rosa, and in 149 1 , at the bend of n 



' Oti-cory (j>. 62) mv" thig combat wi 
bov in tho Tsle of Mull, near Tobmron-. 
' Sm Qn^ry's l/y^hlatuh, p, 6J. 






body of western lliglilaudci's, ho advniicod 
from Lochaber into Dadeuoch, wlicro ho was 
joined by the clan Chattan. 'I'liey then marched 
to Inverness, whore, aller takuig tho iwyal 
castle, and placing u garrison in it, they pro- 
ceeded to the north-oast, and pltiuderod tho 
lands of Sir Alexander Urquhurt, shcritT of 
Cromarty. They next hostenod to Strath- 
an, for the purpose of ravaging the lands 
of tlie MackeniicB. The latter, however, sur- 
prised and routed the invaders, and oxiwllcd 
them from Ross, llieir leader, Alexander of 
Locbalsh, being wounded, and as somo say, 
taken prisoner. In consequence of this iu- 
snrrecliiin, at a meeting of the Estates in 
Edinburgh in May 1403, the title aud ^usses- 
sions of the lord of tiie Isles were declared to 
be forfeited to the crown. In January follow- 
ing the ageii John appeared in the presence of 
the king, and made a voluntary surrender of 
hia lordship, after which ho 8p[Mairs to have 
romuined for somo time la the king's houso- 
hold, in the receipt of a pension. Ho finally 
retired to the monastery of Paisley, whore he 
died about 1498; and was interred, at his own 
request, in the tomb of his royal ancestor, 
Robert 11.* 

With the view of reducing tho insular 
eliiefs to subjection, and establisliing tho royal 
authority in the lalauda, James IV., soon after 
the forfeiture in 14i)3, proceeded in person to 
the West Highlands, when Alexander of Locb- 
alsh, the principal cause of the insurrection 
which had led to it, and John of Isla, grand- 
son and ropresentatii'e of Donald Balloch, 
were among the first to make their submission. 
On this occasion they api>ear to have obtained 
royol chartors of the lands tliey had previously 
held under the Lord of the Isles, and wore both 
knighted. In tho following year the king 
i-isited the Isles twiiie, and having seized and 
garrisoned the castle of Dunaverty in South 
Kintyre, Sir John of Isla, deeply resenting this 
proceeiling, collected his followers, stormed the 
castle, and hung the governor from the wall, in 
tho sight of the king and his fleet. With four 
of his sons, ho was soon after apprehended at 
Isla, by Maclan of Ardnamurchan, and being 
conveyed to Edinburgh, they were there exe- 
cuted for high treason. 
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In 1495 King James assembled an army at 
Glasgow, and on the 18tli May, he was at the 
castle of Mingarry in Ardnamurchan, when 
several of the Highland chiefs made their 
submission to him. In 1497 Sir Alexander 
of Lochalsh again rebelled, and invading the 
more fertile districts of Ross, was by the 
Mackenzies and Munroes, at a place called 
Drumchatt, again defeated and driven out of 
Ross. Proceeding southward among the Isles, 
]ie endeavoured to rouse the Islanders to arms 
in his behalf, but without success. He was 
surprised in the island of Oransay, by Maclan 
of Ardnamurchan, and put to death. 

In 1501, Donald Dubh, whom the islanders 
i-egarded as their rightful lord, and who, from 
his infancy, had been detained in conjfinement 
in the castle of Inchconnell, escaped from 
prison, and appeared among his clansmen. 
They had always maintained that he was the 
lawful son of Angus of the Isles, by his wife 
the Lady Margaret Campbell, daughter of the 
first Earl of Argyll, but his legitimacy was 
denied by the government wlien the islanders 
combined to assort by arms his claims as their 
hereditary chief His liberation he owed to 
the gallantry and fidelity of the men of 
Glencoe. Repairing to the isles of Lewis, 
he put himself under the protection of its lord, 
Torquil Macleod, who had married Katherine, 
another daughter of Argyll, and therefore sister 
of the lady whom the islanders believed to be 
his mother. A strong confederacy was formed 
in his favour, and about Christmas 1503 an 
irruption of the islanders and western clans, 
under Donald Duhh, was made into Badenoch, 
which was plundered and wasted with fire and 
sword. To put down this formi«lable rebellion, 
the array of the whole kingdom north of Forth 
and Clyde was called out ; and the Earls of 
Argyll, Huntly, Crawford, and Marischal, 
and Lord Lovat, with other powerful barons, 
were charged to lead this force against the 
islanders. But two years elapsed before the 
insurrection was finally quelled. In 1505 the 
Isles were again invaded from the south by the 
king in person, and from the north by Huntly, 
who took several prisoners, but none of them 
of any rank. In these various expeditions the 
fleet under the celebrated Sir Andrew Wood 
and Robert Barton was employed against the 



islanders, and at length the insurgents were 
dispersed. Camibiirg, a strong fort on a small 
isolated rock, near the west coast of Mull, in 
which they had taken refuge, was reduced ; 
the Macleans and the Macleods submitted to 
the king, and Donald Dubh, again made a pri- 
soner, was committed to the castle of Edinburgh, 
where he remained for nearly forty years. 
After this the great power formerly enjoyed 
by the Lords of the Isles was transferred to the 
Earls of Argj'll and Huntly, the former having 
the cliief rule in the south isles and adjacent 
coasts, while the influence of the latter pre- 
vailed in the north isles and Highlands. 

The children of Sir Alexander of Lochalsh, 
the nephew of John the fourth and last Lord of 
the Isles, had fallen into the hands of the king, 
and as they were all young, they appear to have 
been brought up in the royal household. 
Donald, the eldest son, called by the High- 
landers, Donald Galduy or the foreigner, from 
liis early residence in the Lowlands, was al- 
lowed to inherit his father's estates, and was 
frequently permitted to visit the Isles. He was 
with James IV. at the battle of Flodden, and 
ap})ears to have been knighted under the royal 
banner on that disastrous field. Two months 
after, in November 1513, he raised another in- 
surrection in the Isles, and being joined by the 
Macleods and Macleans, was proclaimed Lord 
of the Isles. The numbers of his adherents 
daily increased. But in the course of 1515, 
the Earl of Argyll prevailed upon the insur- 
gents to submit to the regent. At this time 
Sir Donald appeared frequently before the 
council, relying on a safe-conduct, and his re- 
conciliation to the regent (John, Duke of 
Albany) was apparently so cordial that on 
24th September 1516, a summons was de- 
spatched to 'Monsieur de YHs,* to join the 
royal army, then about to proceed to the bor- 
ders. Ere long, however, he was again in open 
rebellion Early in 1517 he razed the castle of 
Mingarry to the groimd, and ravaged the whole 
district of Ardnamurchan with fire and sword. 
His chief leaders now deserted him, and some 
of them determined on delivering him up to 
the regent. He, however, effected his escape, 
but his two brothers were made prisoners by 
Maclean of Dowart and Macleod of Dun- 
vegan, who hastened to make their sub- 
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Q to the gDvernment. In the following 
year, Sir Donald was enabled to revenge the 
mtudBT of his father en the Maclona of Ardna< 
muichan, having defeated and put to dt^ath 
their chief and two of his sons, with a great 
number of his men. He was ahont to bo for- 
feited for high treafiou, when his death, which 
took place a few weeks after liis success ugaiiiat 
the Maclans, brought the rebellion, which had 
lasted for upwards of five years, to a sudden 
close. He wag the last mole of hia family, and 
died without issue. 

In 1539, Donald Gorme of Sle^t claimed the 
lordship of the Isles, aa lawful heir male of 
John, Earl of Eoss. With a considciable force 
he paaseii over into Ross shire, whore, after 
ravaging the district of Kinlochewe, he pro- 
ceeded to Kintail, with the intention of sur- 
prising the castle Eilandonan, at that time 
almost without a garrison. Exposing himself 
rashly under the wall, he received a wound in 
the foot from an arrow, which proved fatal. 

In 1543, under the regency of the Earl of 
Arrao, Donald Dubh, the grandson of John, 
last Lord of the Isles, again appeared upon the 
scene. Escaping from his long imprisonment, 
he was received with enthusiasm by the insular 
chiefs, and, with their assistance, he prepared 
to expel the Earls of Argyll and Hunlly from 
their acquisitions in the Isles. At the head of 
1800 men he invaded Argyll's territories, slew 
many of his vassals, and carried off a great 
quantity of cattle, with other plunder. At first 
he was supported by the Earl of Lennox, then 
attached to the English interest, and thus re- 
mained for a time in the undisputed possession 
of the Isles. Through the influence of Lennox, 
the islanilers agreed to transfer their alliance 
from the Scottish to the English crown, and in 
Jnne 1545 a proclamation was issued by the 
regent Arran and his privy council against 
'Donald, olleging himself of the Isles, and 
other Highland men, his partakers.' On the 
28th July of that year, a commission was 
granted by Donald, ' Lord of the laJes, and 
Earl of Ross,' with the advice and consent of 
his barons sad council of the Isles, of whom 
seventeen are named, to two coramisai oners, for 
treating, under the directions of the Eail of 
Lennox, with the English king. On the 5th 
of August, the lord and barons of the Isles 



were at KnockJergus, in Ireland, with a force 
of 4000 men and 180 gnileys. when they took 
the oath of allegiance to the king of England, 
at the command of I.ennox, while 4000 men 
in arms were left to guard and defend the Isles 
in his absence. Donald's plenipotentiaries then 
proceeded to tho English court with letters 
from him both to King Henry and hia privy 
council ; by one of which it appears that the 
Lord of the Isles bad already received from the 
English monarch the sum of one thousand 
crowns, and the promise of an annual pension 
of two thousand. Soon after the Lord of the 
Isles returned with his forces to Scotland, but 
appears to have returned to Ireland again with 
Lennox. There be was attacked with rever, 
and died at Drogheda, on his way to Dublin. 
With him terminated the direct line of the 
Lords of tho Isles. 

All hopes of a descendant of Somorled again 
governing the Isles were now at an end ; and 
from this period the race of Conn, unable to 
regain their former united power and conse- 
quence, were divided into various branches, 
the aggregate strength of which was rendered 
unavailing for the purpose of general aggran- 
disement, by the jealousy, disunion, and rivalry, 
which prevailed among themselves. 

After the forfeiture of tho Lords of the Isles, 
and the failure of the suocessive attempts which 
were made to retrieve their fortunes, different 
clans occupied the extensive territories which 
had once acknowledged the sway of those insular 
princes. Of these some were clans, which, al- 
though dependent upon the Macdonalds, wero 
not of the same origin as the race of Conn ; and, 
mth the exception of the Macleods, Macleans, 
and a few others, they strenuously opposed all 
the attempts which wero made to effect the resto- 
ration of the family of tlie Isles, rightly calcu- 
lating that the success of such opposition would 
tend to promote their own aggrandisement. 
Another class, again, were of the same origin 
Hs the family of the Isles; but having branched 
off from the principal Bl«m before the succes- 
sion of the elder bronches reverted to the clan, 
in the person of John of the Isles, during tho 
reign of David II., they now appeared as 
3cpanilo clans. Amongst those were the Mao- 
nliaters, the Moclans, and some others. The 
Macolisters, who are traced to Alister, a son of 
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Angus Mor, inhabited the south of Knapdale 
and the north of Kintyre. After the forfeiture 
of the Isles they became independent; but 
being exposed to the encroachments of the 
Campbells, their principal possessions were 
ere long absorbed by different branches of that 
powerful clan. The Maclans of ALrdnamurchan 
were descended from John, a son of Angus 
Mor, to whom his father conveyed the pro- 
perty which he had obtained from the crown. 
The Macdonalds of Glencoe are also Maclans, 
being descended from John Fraoch, a son of 
Angus Og, Lord of the Isles ; and hence their 
history is in no degree different from that of 
the other branches of the Macdonalds. A 
third class consisted of the descendants of the 
different Lords of the Isles, who still professed 
to form one clan, although the subject of the 
representation of the race soon introduced great 
dissensions, and all adopted the generic name 
of Macdonald in preference to secondary or 
collateral patronymics. 

We shall now endeavour to give a short 
account of the different branches of the Mac- 
donalds, from the time of the annexation of 
the Lordship of the Isles to the crown in 
1540. 

Since the extinction of the direct line of the 
family of the Isles, in the middle of the 16th 
century, Macdonald of Sleat, now Lord Mac- 
donald, has always been styled in Gaelic Mac 
Dhonuill nan Eilean, or Macdonald of the 
Isles.* 

Als the claim of Lord Macdonald, however, 
to this distinction has been keenly disputed,, 
we shall here lay before the reader, as clearly 
as possible, the pretensions of the different 
claimants to the honour of the chiefship of the 
clan Donald, as these have been very fairly 
stated by Mr Skene. 

That the family of Sleat are the undoubted 
representatives of John, Earl of Ross, and the 
last Lord of the Isles, appears to be admitted 
on all sides; but, on the other hand, if the 
descendants of Donald, from whom the clan 
received its name, or even of John of the Isles, 
who flourished in the reign of David II., are 
to be held as constituting one clan, then, 
according to the Highland principles of clan- 

^ Gregory's Higklaiids^ p. 61. 



ship, the jus sanguinis, or right of blood to the 
chiefship, rested in the male representative of 
John, whose own right was undoubted. By 
Amy, daughter of Roderick of the Isles, John 
had three sons, — John, Godfrey, and Ranald ; 
but the last of these only left descendants ; 
and it is from him that the Clan Ranald 
derive their origin. Again, by the daughter 
of Robert II. John had four sons — Donald, 
Lord of the Isles, the ancestor of the Mac- 
donalds of Sleat ; John Mor, from whom pro- 
ceeded the Macconnells of Kintyre ; Alister, 
the progenitor of Keppoch ; and Angus, who 
does not appear to have left any descendants. 
That Amy, the daughter of Roderick, was 
John's legitimate wife, is proved, first, by a 
dispensation which the supreme Pontiff" gran ted 
to John in the year 1337 ; and secondly, by a 
treaty concluded between John and David IL 
in 1369, when the hostages given to the king 
were a son of the second marriage, a grandson 
of the first, and a natural son. Besides, it is 
certain that the children of the first marriage 
were considered as John's feudal heirs ; a cir- 
cumstance which clearly establishes their legi- 
timacy. It is true that Robert IL, in pur- 
suance of the policy he had adopted, persuaded 
John to make the children of these respective 
marriages feudally independent of each other ; 
and that the effect of this was to divide the 
possessions of his powerful vassals into two 
distinct and independent lordships. These 
were, first, the lordship of Garmoran and 
Lochaber, which was held by the eldest son of 
the first marriage, — and secondly, that of the 
Isles, which passed to the eldest son of the 
second marriage ; and matters appear to have 
remained in this state until 1427, when, as 
formerly mentioned, the Lord of Garmoran was 
beheaded, and his estates were forfeited to the 
crown. James L, however, reversing the policy 
which had been pursued by his predecessor, 
concentrated the possessions of the Macdonalds 
in the person of the Lord of the Isles, and 
thus sought to restore to him all the power 
and consequence which had originally belonged 
to his house; **but this arbitrary proceeding,*' 
says Mr Skene, "could not deprive the de- 
scenclants of the first marriage of the feudal 
representation of the chiefs of the clan Donald, 
which now, on the failure of the issue of 
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Godfrey in the person of hia sou Alexander, 
devolved on the feudal representative of Regi- 
nald, the youngest son of that mftrriage." 

The clan Ranald are believed to have de- 
rived tlioir origin from this Reginald or Eanald, 
who was a eon of John of Uie Isles, fay Amy 
MauEory, and obtained from Ina fatlier the 
lordship of Garmoran, whieh he held 03 vassal 
of hia brother Godfrey. That thia lordship 
continued in posaeasion of the clan appears 
evident Irom the Parliamentary Records, in 
which, nnder the date of 1587, mention is 
made of the elan Eanald of Knoydart, Moy- 
dart, and Glengarry. But considerable doubt 
has arisen, and there baa been a good deal of 
controversy, as to the right of cbiefsiiip ; 
whilst of the various familiea descended from 
Ranald each has put forward its claim to this 
distinction. On this knotty and ticklish point 
we shall content ourselves with stating the 
concluaions at which Mr Skene arrived ' after,' 
OB he informs us, 'a rigid examination ' of the 
whole subject in diaputa Acconling to him, 
the present family of Clanranald have no valid 
title or pretension whatever, being descended 
from an illegitimate son of a second son of the 
old family of Moydart, who, in 1531, assumed 
the title of Captain of CJauraniild ; and, conse- 
quently, as long OS the dc^cendanta of the 
eldest son of that family remain, they can have 
no claim fey right of blood to the chiefship. 
He then proceeds to examine the question, — 
Who was the chief previous to this assumption 
of the captaincy of Clanranald 1 and, from a 
geneulogical induction of particulars, ho con- 
ohldes that Donald, the progenitor of the 
ftflnily of GJengairy, was the eldest son of the 
B^:inald or Ranald above -mentioned ; that 
from John, the eldest son of Donald, pro- 
ceeded the senior branch of this family, in 
which the chiefahip was vtsted ; that, in con- 
sequence of the grant of Garmoran to the Lord of 
the Isles, and other adverse circumstances, they 
became so much reduced that the oldeat cadet 
obtained the actual chiefship, under the ordi- 
nary title of captain ; and that, oa the extinc- 
tion of this branch in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the family of Glengarry 
descended from Alister, second son of Donald, 
became the legal repre«entativea of Ranald, the 
common ancestor of the clan, and consequently 



posaeasod that jus sanguinis of which no naur- 
pation could deprive them. Such arb the 
rasults of Mr Skene's researches upon this 
subject. Latterly, the family of Glengarry 
have claimed not only the chiefship of clan 
Ranald, but likewise that of the whole elan 
Donald, as being the representative of Donald, 
the common ancestor of the clan ; and it can 
scarcely be denied tliat the same evidence 
which makes good the one point must serve 
equally to establish the other. Nor does this 
appear to bo any new pretension. When the 
services rendered by thia family to the house 
of Stuart wore rewarded by Charles II. with a 
peerage, the Glengarry of the time indicated 
his claim by assuming the title of Lord Mac- 
donnell ond Aros ; and although, upon the 
failure of heirs male of hia body, this title did 
not deacend to his successors, yet his lands 
formed, in consequence, the barony of Mac- 
donnell. 

Donald Gorme, the claimant of the lordship 
of the lales mentioned above as having been 
slain in 1539, left a grandson, a minor, known 
na Donald llacdonald Gormeaon of Sleat. His 
title to the family estates was disputed by the 
Macleods of Harris. He ranged himself on the 
side of Queen Mary when the disputes about 
her marriage began in 1565. He died in 1585, 
and waa aucceeded by Donald Gorme Mor, 
fifth in descent from Hugh of Sleat. Thia 
Donald Gorme proved himself to be a man of 
superior abilities, and waa favoured highly by 
James VI,, to whom he did important service 
in maintaining the peace of the Isles. "From 
this period, it may be observed, the family 
were loyal to the crown, and firm s\ipporters 
of the national constitution and laws ; and it 
is also worthy of notice that nearly all the 
clans attached to the old Lords of the lalea, on 
the failure of the more direct line in the person 
of John, transferred their warmest atfections to 
those royal Stuarts, whose throne they had 
before so often snd ao alarmingly sliaken. 
Thia circumstance, as all men know, became 
strikingly apparent when misfortune fell heavily 
in turn on the Stuarts." ^ 

Donald Gorme Mor, aoon after aucceeding 
his father, found himself involved in a deadly 

' Sniibert'a Clans, p. 25. 
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feud with the Macleans of Dowart, which 
raged to such an extent as to lead to the 
interference of government, and to the pass- 
ing in 1587 of an act of parliament, com- 
monly called ** The general Bond " or Band 
for maintaining good order both on the borders 
and in the Highlands and Isles. By this act, 
it was made imperative on all landlords, bailies, 
and chiefs of clans, to find sureties for the 
peaceable behaviour of those under them. The 
contentions, however, between the Macdonalds 
and the Macleans continued, and in 1589, with 
the view of putting an end to them, the king 
and council adopted the following plan. After 
remissions under the privy seal had been 
granted to Donald Gorme of Sleat, his kins- 
man, Macdonald of Islay, the principal in the 
feud, and Maclean of Dowart, for all crimes 
committed by them, they were induced to 
proceed to Edinburgh, under pretence of con- 
sulting with the king and coimcil for the good 
rule of the country, but immediately on their 
arrival they were seized and imprisoned in 
the castle. In the summer of 1591, they 
were set at liberty, on paying each a fine to the 
king, that imposed on Sleat being <£4,000, under 
the name of arrears of feu-duties and crown- 
rents in the Isles, and finding security for 
their future obedience and the performance of 
certain prescribed conditions. They also bound 
themselves to return to their confinement in 
the castle of Edinburgh, whenever they should 
be summoned, on twenty days' warning. In 
consequence of their not fulfilling the con- 
ditions imposed upon them, and their con- 
tinuing in opposition to the government, their 
pardons were recalled, and the three island 
chiefs were cited before the privy council on 
the 14h July 1593, when, failing to appear, 
summonses of treason were executed against 
them and certain of their associates. 

In 1601, the chief of Sleat again brought 
upon himself and his clan the interference of 
government by a feud with Macleod of Dan- 
vegan, which led to much bloodshed and great 
misery and distress among their followers and 
their families. He had married a sister of 
Macleod; but, from jealousy or some other 
cause, he put her away, and refused at her 
brother's request to take her back. Having 
procured a divorce, he soon after married a 



sister of Kenneth Mackenzie of KintaiL 
Macleod immediately assembled his clan, and 
carried fire and sword through Macdonald's 
district of Trottemish. The latter, in revenge, 
invaded Harris, and laid waste that island, 
killing many of the inhabitants, and carrying 
off their cattle. " These spoliations and incur- 
sions were carried on with so much inveteracy, 
that both clans were brought to the brink of 
ruin ; and many of the natives of the districts 
thus devastated were forced to sustain them- 
selves by killing and eating their horses, dogs, 
and cats.'' The Macdonalds having invaded 
Macleod's lands in Skye, a battle took place 
on the mountain Benquillin between them 
and the Macleods, when the latter, under 
Alexander, the brother of their chief, were 
defeated with great loss, and their leader, with 
thirty of their clan, taken captive. A recon- 
ciliation was at length effected between them 
by the mediation of Macdonald of Islay, Mac- 
lean of Coll, and other friends; when the 
prisoners taken at Benquillin were released.* 

In 1608, we find Donald Gorme of Sleat 
one of the Island chiefs who attended the 
court of Lord Ochiltree, the king's lieutenant, 
at Aros in Mull, when he was sent there for 
the settlement of order in the Isles, and who 
afterwards accepted his invitation to dinner 
on board the king*s ship, called the Moon. 
When dinner was ended, Ochiltree told the 
astonished chiefs that they were his prisoners 
by the king's order ; and weighing anchor he 
sailed direct to Ayr, whence he proceeded 
with his prisoners to Edinburgh and pre- 
sented them before the privy council, by whose 
order they were placed in the castles of 
Dumbarton, Blackness, and Stirling. Peti- 
tions were immediately presented by the 
imprisoned chiefs to the council submitting 
themselves to the king's pleasure, and making 
many offers in order to procure their liberation. 
In the following year the bishop of the Isles 
was deputed as sole commissioner to visit and 
survey the Isles, and all the chiefs in prison 
were set at liberty, on finding security to a 
large amount, not only for their return to 
Edinburgh by a certain fixed day, but for 
their active concurrence, in the meantime, 

' Gregory's HighlaTuis, p. 297. 
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with tho biElioj) ill making tlii! propusBd survey. 
Donald Gorme of SJeat was one of t\w twelve 
chiefs and gentlemen of the Tales, who met 
the biahop at lona, in July 1609, and sub- 
mitted themselves to him, ae the king's re- 
presentative. At a court then held by the 
bisbop, the nine celebrated Htatiit«a called the 
" Statutes of Icolmkill," for the improvement 
And order of the Ides, were enacted, with 
the consent of the assembled chiefs, and tlieir 
bonds and oaths given fov the obedience thereto 
of their clansmen.' 

In 1616, after the suppression of the re- 
bellion of the Ciannmald in the South lales, 
certain very stringent conditions were imposed 
by the privy council on the different Island 
chiefs. Among these were, that they were to 
take home-farma into their own hands, which 
they were to cultivate, " to the effect that they 
might be thereby exercised and eschew idle- 
ness," and that they were not to use in their 
houses more tban a certain quantity of wine 
respectively. Donald Gorme of Sleat, having 
been prevented by sickness from attending 
tlie council with the other chiefs, ratified all 
their proceediuga, and found the required 
sureti(«, by a bond dated in the mouth of 
August, He named Duntulm, a castle of his 
family in Trotternish, Skye, as his residence, 
when six household gentlemen, and au annual 
consumption of four tun of wine, were allowed 
to him ; and he was once-a-year to exhibit to 
the council three of his principal kinsmen. 
He died the same year, without issue, and was 
succeeded by his nephew, Donald Gorme Mac- 
donald of Sleat 

On July 14th 1625, after having concluded, 
in an amicable manner, all his disputes with 
the Macleods of Harris, and another controversy 
in which he was engaged with the captain 
(if Claiiramdd, he was created a barouet of 
Nova Scolda by Cliarles I., with a speuial 
clause of precedency placing him second of 
that order in Scotland. He adhered to the 
cause of that monarch, but died in 1643. He 
had married Janet, commonly called " fair 
Janet," second tiaughter of Kenneth, lirst Lord 
Mackenzie of Kintail, by whom he had several 
children. His eldest son, Sir James Mac- 

' Gregory's Highlands, p. 830. 



donald, second baronet of Sleat, joined tha 
Marquis of Montrose in 1645, and when 
Ciiarles II. marched into England in 1651, 
he sent a number of his clan to his aesistauc& 
He died 8th December 1678. 

Sir James' eldest son. Sir Donald Mac- 
donald, tliird baronet of Sleat, died in 1695. 
His son, also named Sir Donald, fourth 
baronet, was one of those summoned by tho- 
Lord Advocate, on the breaking out of the 
rebellion of 1716, to appear at Edinburgh, 
under pain of a year's imprisonmeut and other 
penalties, to give bail for their allegiance to 
the government. Joining in tlie insurrection, 
bis two brothers commanded the battalion of 
his clan, on the Pretender's aide, at Shcriif- 
muir ; and, being sent out with the Earl 
Marischal's horse to drive away a reconnoitring 
party, under the Duke of Argyll, from the 
heights, may be said to have commenced the 
battle. Sir Donald himself had joined the 
Earl of Seaforth at hi^ camp at Alness with 
700 Macdonalda. After the aupprcssion o^ the 
rebellion. Sir Donald proceeded to the Isle of 
Skye with about 1000 men; but although ha 
made no resistance, having no assurance of 
protection from the government in case of a 
surrender, he retired into one of the Uiats, 
where he remained till he obtained a ship 
which carried him to France, He was for- 
feited for liis shore in the insurrection, but 
the forfeiture was soon removed. He died in 
1718, leavmg one son and four daughters. 

His son, Sir Alexander Macdonald, seventh 
baronet, was one of the hrat persona asked by 
Prince Charles to join him, on his arrival off 
the Western Islands, in July 1 745, but refused, 
as he had brought no foreign force with him. 
After the battle of Preston, the prince sent 
Mr Alexander Macleod, advocate, to the Isle 
of Skye, to endeavour to prevail upon Sir 
Alexander Macdonald aud the laird of Macleod 
to join the insurgents ; but instead of doing 
so, these and other well-affected chiefs enrolled 
each an independent company for the service 
of government, out of their respective clans. 
The Macdonalda of Skye served under Lord 
Loudon in Rosa-shire. 

After the battle of Cullodeu, when Prince 
Charles, in his wanderings, look refuge in Skye, 
with Flora Macdonald, they landed near Moy- 
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dhstat, or Mugstot, the seat of Sir Alexander 
Macdonaldy near the northern extremity of 
that ifiland. Sir Alexander was at that time 
with the Duke of Cumberland at Fort 
Augustus, and as his wife, Lady Margaret 
Montgomerie, a daughter of the ninth Earl of 
Eglinton, was known to be a warm friend of 
the prince. Miss Macdonald proceeded to 
announce to her his arrival. Through Lady 
Margaret the prince was consigned to the care 
of Mr Macdonald of Kingsburgh, Sir Alex- 
ander's factor, at whose house he spent the 
night, and afterwards departed to the island 
of Easay. Sir Alexander died in November 
1746, leaving three sons. 

His eldest son. Sir James, eighth baronet, 
styled " The Scottish Marcellus," was bom in 
1741. At his own earnest solicitation he was 
sent to Eton, on leaving which he set out on 
his travels, and was everywhere received by 
the learned with the distinction due to his 
unrivalled talents. At Home, in particular, 
the most marked attention was paid to him by 
several of the cardinals. He died in that city 
on 26th July 1766, when only 25 years old. 
In extent of learning, and in genius, he 
resembled the admirable Crichton. On his 
death the title devolved on his next brother, 
Alexander, ninth baronet, who was created a 
peer of Ireland, July 17, 1776, as Baron Mac- 
donald of Sleat, county Antrim. He married 
the eldest daughter of Godfrey Bosville, Esq. 
of Gunthwaite, Yorkshire, and had seven sons 
and three daughters. Diana, the eldest daugh- 
ter, married in 1788 the Right Hon. Sir John 
Sinclair of Ulbster. His lordship died Sept. 
12, 1795. 

His eldest son, Alexander Went worth, second 
Lord Macdonald, died unmarried, June 9, 1824, 
when his brother, Godfrey, became third Lord 
Macdonald. He assumed the additional name 
of Bosville. He married Louise Maria, daughter 
of Farley Edsir, Esq.; issue, three sons and 
seven daughters. He died Oct 13, 1832. 

The eldest son, Godfrey William Went- 
worth, fourth Lord Macdonald, bom in 1809, 
married in 1845, daughter of G. T. Wyndham, 
Esq. of Cromer Hall, Norfolk ; issue, Somerled 
James Brudenell, bom in 1849, two other sons 
and four daughters. 

The Macdonalds of Isla and Kintyrb, 



called the Clan Ian Vob, whose chiefs were 
usually styled lords of Dunyveg (from their 
castle in Isla) and the Glens, were descended 
from John Mor, second son of "the good John 
of Isla,'* and of Lady Margaret Stewart, daughter 
of King Kobert«II. From his brother Donald, 
Lord of the Isles, he received large grants of 
land in Isla and Kintyre, and by his marriage 
with Marjory Bisset, heiress of the district of 
the Glens in Antrim, he acquired possessions 
in Ulster. He was murdered before 1427 by 
an individual named James Campbell, who is 
said to have received a commission from King 
James I. to apprehend him, but that he 
exceeded his powers by putting him to death. 
His eldest son was the famous Donald 
Balloch. From Eanald Bane, a younger 
brother of Donald Balloch, sprang the Clan- 
ranaldbane of Largie in Kintyre. 

Donald Balloch's grandson, John, sumamed 
Cathanachy or warlike, was at the head of the 
clan Ian Vor, when the lordship of the Isles 
was finally forfeited by James IV. in 1493. 
In that year he was among the chiefs, for- 
merly vassals of the Lord of the Isles, who 
made their submission to the king, when he 
proceeded in person to the West Highlands. 
On this occasion he and the other chiefs were 
knighted. 

. Alexander of hla was with Sir Donald of 
Lochalsh when, in 1518, he proceeded against 
the father-in-law of the former, Maclan of 
Ardnamurchan, who was defeated and slain, 
with two of his sons, at a place called Craig- 
anairgid, or the Silver Craig in Morvem. The 
death of Sir Donald soon after brought the 
rebellion to a close. In 1529 Alexander of 
Isla and his followers were again in insurrec- 
tion, and being joined by the Macleans, they 
made descents upon Eoseneath, Craignish, and 
other lands of the Campbells, which they 
ravaged with fire and sword. Alexander of 
Isla being considered the prime mover of the 
rebellion, the king resolved in 1531 to pro- 
ceed against him in person, on which, hasten- 
ing to Stirling, under a safeguard and protec- 
tion, he submitted, and received a new grant, 
during the king's pleasure, of certain lands in 
the South Isles and Kintyre, and a remission 
to himself and his followers for all crimes 
committed by them during the late rebeUion. 
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lu 1543, on tlia second escape of Uoualil 
Dubtt, grandson of John, lost lord of the Isles, 
and the regent Arran's opposing the views of 
the English faction, James Macdonald of Isla, 
son and successor to Alexander, was tlio only 
insular chief who supported the regent In 
the following year his lands of Kintyre were 
ravaged hy the Earl of Lennox, the head of 
the English party. 

After the death of Donald Dubli, tlie 
islanders chose for their leader James Mac- 
donald of IeIb, who married Lady Agnes 
Campbell, the Enrl of Argyll's sister, and 
though the most powerful of the Island chiefs, 
he relinquished his pretensions to the lord- 
ship of the Isles, being the last that assumed 
that title. 

A dispute between the Macleans and the 
dan Ian Vor, relative to the right of occupancy 
of certain crown lands in lala, led to a long 
and bloody feud between these tribes, in which 
both suffered severely. In 1562 the matter 
was brought before the privy council, when it 
was decided that James Macdonald of Isla 
was really the crown tenant, and as Maclean 
refused to became his vassal, in 1565 the rival 
chiefs were compelled to iind sureties, each to 
the amount of ^10,000, that they would 
abstain fi'om mutual hostilities. 

James having been killed while helping to 
defend bis family estates in Ulster, Ireland, 
his eldest son, Angus Macdonald, succeeded 
to lala and Kintyre, and in his time the feud 
with the Macleans was renewed, details of 
which will be fouud in the former part of this 
work. In 1579, upon information of mutual 
hostilities committed by their followers, the 
king and council commanded Lauchlan Mac- 
lean of Dowart and Angus Macdonald of 
Dunyveg or leta, to subscribe assurances of 
indemnity to each other, under the pain of 
treason, and the quarrel was, for the time, 
patched up by the marriage of Macdonald with 
Maclean's sist«r. In 1585, however, the feud 
came to a height, and after involving nearly 
tlie whole of the island clans on one aide or the 
other, and causing its disastrous consequences 
to be felt throughout the whole estent of the 
Hebrides, by the mutual ravines of the con- 
tending parties, government interfered, and 
measures were at last adopted for reducing to 



obedience the turbulent chiefs, who had caused 
BO much bloodshed and distress in the Islee. 

James Macdonald, son of Angus JIacdonald 
of Dunyveg, had remained in Edinburgh for 
four years as a hostage for his father, ond early 
in 1596 he received a license to visit him, in 
the hope that ho might be prevailed upon to 
submit to the laws, tliat the peace of the Isles 
might be secured. He sent his son, who was 
soon afterwards knighted, back to court to 
make known to the privy council, in his 
father's name and his own, that they would 
fulfil wliatever conditions should bo prescribed 
to them by his majesty. At this time Angus 
made over to his son all his estates, reserving 
only a proper maintenance for himself and )iis 
wife during their lives. "When Sir William 
Stewart arrived at Kintyre, and held a court 
there, the chief of Isia and his followers 
hastened to make their personal submission to 
the kipg's representative, and early in the 
following year he went to Edinburgh, when 
he undertook to find security for the arrears 
of his crown rents, to remove his clan and 
dependers from Kintyre and tlie liinns of 
Isla, and t« deliver his castle of Dunyveg to 
any person sent by the king to receive it 

Angus Macdonald having failed to fulfil 
these conditions, his son, Sir James, was in 
1598 Bene to him from court, to induce him to 
comply with them. His resignation of his 
BstatoB ill tavour of lus sua was not recognised 
by the privy council, as they had already been 
forfeited to the crown ; hut Sir James, on luB 
arrival, took possession of them, and even 
attempted to bum his father and mother in 
their house of Askomull in Kintyre. Angus 
Macdonald, after having been token prisoner, 
severely scorehed, was carried to Smerbie in 
Kintyre, and conlined there in irons for several 
months. Sir James, now in command of his 
clan, conducted himself with such violence, 
that in June 1508 a proclamation for another 
reyal expedition to Kintyre was issued. He, 
however, contrived to procure from the king a 
letter approving of his proceedings in Kintyre, 
and particularly of his apprehension of his 
father; aud the expedition, after being delayed 
for some time, was finally abandoned. 

In August of the following year, with the 
view of being reconciled to government. Sir 
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James appeared in presence of the king's 
comptroller at Falkland, and made certain 
proposals for establishing the royal authority 
in Kintyre and Isla; but the influence of 
Argyll, who took the part of Angus Mac- 
donald, Sir James's father, and the Campbells, 
having been used against their being carried 
into effect, the arrangement camQ to nothing, 
and Sir James and his clan were driven into 
irremediable opposition to the government, 
which ended in their ruin. 

Sir James, finding that it was the object of 
Argyll to obtain for himself the king's lands 
in Kintyre, made an attempt in 1606 to 
escape from the castle of Edinburgh, where he 
was imprisoned ; but being unsuccessful, was 
put in irons. In the following year a charter 
was granted to Argyll of the lands in North 
and South Kintyre, and in the Isle of Jura, 
which had been forfeited by Angus Macdonald, 
and thus did the legal right to the lands of 
Kintyre pass from a tribe which had held 
them for many hundred years.* 

Angus Macdonald and his clan immediately 
took up arms, and his son. Sir James, after 
many fruitless applications to the privy council, 
to be set at liberty, and writing both to the 
king and the Duke of Lennox, made another 
attempt to escape from the castle of Edin- 
burgh, but having hurt his ancle by leaping 
from the wall whilst encumbered with his fet- 
ters, he was retaken near the West Port of that 
city, and consigned to his former dungeon. 
Details of the subsequent transactions in this 
rebellion will be found in the former part of 
this work.** 

After the fall of Argyll, who had turned 
Eoman Catholic, and had also fled to Spain, 
where he is said to have entered into some 
very suspicious dealings with his former an- 
tagonist, Sir James Macdonald, who was living 
there in exile, the latter was, in 1620, with 
MacBanald of Keppoch, recalled from exile by 
King James. On their arrival in London, Sir 
James received a pension of 1000 merks ster- 
ling, while Keppoch got one of 200 merks. 
His majesty also wrote to the Scottish privy 
council in their favour, and granted them 
remissions for all their offences. Sir James, 

* Gregory's Highlands and Isles, p. 312. 

• Vol. i., chap. X. 



however, never again visited Scotland, and 
died at London in 1626, without issue. The 
clan Ian Yor from this period may be said to 
have been totally suppressed. Their lands 
were taken possession of by the Campbells, 
and the most valuable portion of the property 
of the ducal house of Argyll consists of what 
had formerly belonged to the Macdonalds of 
Isla and Kintyre. 

The Maooonalds of Garraoaoh and Kep- 
poch, called the Clanran ald of Loghabkr, were 
descended from Alexander, or Allaster Carrach, 
third son of John, Lord of the Isles, and Ladj 
Margaret Stewart. He was forfeited for join- 
ing the insurrection of the Islanders, under 
Donald Balloch, in 1431, and the greater part 
of his lands were bestowed upon Duncan 
Mackintosh, captain of the clan Chattan, which 
proved the cause of a fierce and lasting feud 
between the Mackintoshes and the Macdonalds. 
It was from Eanald, the fourth in descent 
from Allaster Carrach, that the tribe received 
the name of the Clanranald of Lochaber. 

In 1 498, the then chief of the tribe, Donald, 
elder brother of Allaster MacAngus, grandson 
of Allaster Carrach, was killed in a battle with 
Dougal Stewart, first of Appin. His son 
John, who succeeded him, having delivered 
up to Mackintosh, chief of the clan Chattan, 
as steward of Lochaber, one of the tribe who 
had committed some crime, and had fled to 
him for protection, rendered himself unpopular 
among his clan, and was deposed from the 
chiefship. His cousin and heir-male pre- 
sumptive, Donald Glas MacAllaster, was 
elected chief in his placa During the reign 
of James IV., says Mr Gregory, this tribe 
continued to hold their lands in Lochaber, as 
occupants merely, and without a legal claim to 
the heritage.* In 1546 Eanald Macdonald 
Glas, who appears to have been the son of 
Donald Glas MacAllaster, and the captain of 
the clan Cameron, being present at the 
slaughter of Lord Lovat and the Erasers at 
the battle of Kinloch-lochy, and having also 
supported all the rebellions of the Earl of 
Lennox, concealed themselves in Lochaber, 
when the Earl of Huntly entered that district 
with a considerable force and laid it waste, 

* highlands and Isles, p. 109. 
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taking many of the in habitants prisoners. 
Having been apprehended by Wiiliam Mack- 
intosh, captain of the clan Chatlnn, iLe two 
chiefa wore delivered over to Huntly, who 
convoyed them to Perth, where they were 
detained in prison for some time. TUey were 
HfterwarUa tcied at Elgin for high treason, and 
being found guilty, were beheaded in 1547. 

AilaslfiT MacBanald of Keppoch and bis 
eldest son assisted Sir James Macdonold in 
his escape from Kiiinburgh Castle in 1615, 
and vraa with bim at the head of big clan 
during his subsequent lebellion. On its sup- 
pression, be iled towards Kintyre, and nar- 
rowly esbaped being taken with the loss of his 
vessels and some of bis men. 

In the great ejvil wur the Clanranald of 
Lochaber were very active on the king's side. 
Soon after the Keatoration, Alexander Mac- 
donald (lias, the young chief of Keppoch, and 
his brother were murdered by some of their 
own discontented followers. Coll Macdonalil 
was the next chief. Previous to the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, the feud between bis clan and 
the Mackintoshes, regarding the lands he occu- 
pied, led to the lost clan battle that was ever 
fought in the Uighlands. The I^faek in toshes 
having invadc<l Lochaber, were defeated on a 
height called Mulroy. So violent had been 
Keppoch's armed proceedings before this event 
that the government had issued a commission 
of fire and swonl against bim. After the de- 
feat of the Mackintoshes, he advanced to Inver- 
ness, to wreak his vengeance on the iniiabitants 
of that town for supporting the farmer a^inst 
bim, if they did not purchase his forbearance 
by paying a large sum as a fine. Dundee, 
however, anxious to secure the friendship of 
the people of Inverness, granted Keppoch his 
own bond in belialf of the town, obliging him- 
self to see Keppoch paid 2000 dollars, as a 
compensation for the losses and injuries be 
alleged he had sustained from the Mackintoshes. 
Keppoch brought to the aid of itundee 1000 
HigtJanders, and as Mackintosh refused to 
attend a friendly interview solicited by Dun- 
dee, Keppoch, at the desire of the latter, drove 
away his cattle. We are told that Dundee 
1 to cflli liim Coll of the cowea, because 
he found them out when they were driven to 
the hillfl out of the way." He fouglit at tbc 



battle of Killiecrankie, and, on the breaking 
out of tbo rebellion of X7IB, be joined the 
Earl of Mar, with whom he fought at Sheriff- 
muir. His son, Alexander Kfacdonald of 
Keppoch, on the arrival of Prince Charles in 
Scotland in 1745, at once declared for him, 
and at a meeting of the chiefs to consult as to 
the course they should pursue, be gave it as 
bis opinion that as the prince hail risked big 
person, and generously thrown himself into tbo 
hands of his frienda, they were bound, in duty 
at least, to raise men instantly for the pro- 
tection of his person, whatever might bo the 



At the battle of CuUoden, on the tbrea 
Macdonold regiments giving way, Keppoch, 
seeing himself abandoned by his clan, ad- 
vanced with hia drawn sword in one hand 
and bis pistol in the other, but was brought 
to the ground by a musket shot. Donald Boy 
Macdonold, a captain in Cianranoid's regiment, 
followed him, and entreated him not to throw 
away hia life, assuring bim that his wound was 
not mortal, and that he might easily rejoin his 
regiment in the retreat, but Keppoch, after 
reconunending him to take care of himaelf, 
received another shot, which killed him on the 
spot. There are still numerous cadets of this 
family in Lochaber, but the principal house, 
says Mr Gregory,' if not yet extinct, haa lost 
all influence in that district. Latterly they 
changed their name to Mncdonnell. 

CLANKiNALD. 




Bahob- — Heath. 
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The Clan RANALD Magdonalds of Garmoran 
are descended from Ranald, younger son of 
John, first Lord of the Isles, by his first wife. 
Amy, heiress of the MacRorys or Macruaries 
of Garmoran. In 1373 he received a grant of 
the North Isles, Garmoran, and other lands, 
to be held of John, Lord of the Isles, and his 
heirs. His descendants comprehended the 
families of Moydart, Morar, Knoydart, and 
Glengarry, and came in time to form the 
most numerous tribe of the Clandonald. 
Alexander Macruari of Moydart, chief of the 
Clanranald, was one of the principal chiefs 
seized by James I. at Inverness in 1427, and 
soon after beheaded. The great-grandson of 
Ranald, named Allan Macruari, who became 
chief of the Clanranald in 1481, was one of 
the principal supporters of Angus, the young 
Lord of the Isles, at the battle of Bloody 
Bay, and he likewise followed Alexander of 
Lochalsh, nephew of the Lord of the Isles, in 
his invasion of Ross and Cromarty in 1491, 
when he received a large portion of the booty 
taken on the occasion.® In 1495, on the 
second expedition of James IV. to the Isles, 
Allan Macruari was one of the chiefs who 
made their submission. 

During the whole of the 15th century the 
Clanranald had been engaged in feuds regard- 
ing the lands of Garmoran and Uist ; first, witli 
the Siol Gorrie, or race of Godfrey, eldest 
brother of Ranald, the founder of the tribe, 
and afterwards with the Macdonalda or Clan 
huistein of Sleat, and it was not till 1506, that 
they succeeded in acquiring a legal title to the 
disputed lands. John, eldest son of Hugh of 
Sleat, having no issue, made over all his 
estates to the Clanranald, including the lands 
occupied by them. Archibald, or Gillespock, 
Dubh, natural brother of John, having slain 
-Donald Gallach and another of John's brothers, 
endeavoured to seize the lands of Sleat, but was 
expelled from the North Isles by Ranald Bane 
AUanson of Moydart, eldest son of the chief of 
Clanranald. The latter married Florence, 
daughter of Maclan of Ardnamurchan, and had 
four sons— 1. Ranald Bane; 2. Alexander, who 
had three sons, John, Farquhar, and Angus, 
and a daughter ; 3. Ranald Oig ; and 4. Angus 

' Gregor}''s Highlands and Isles, page 66. 



Reochson. Angus Reoch, the youngest son, 
had a son named Dowle or Coull, who had a 
son named Allan, whose son, Alexander, was 
the ancestor of the Macdonells of Morar. 

In 1509 Allan Macruari was tried, con- 
victed, and executed, in presence of the king 
at Blair-Athol, but for what crime is not 
known. His eldest son, Ranald Bane, obtained 
a charter of the lands of Moydart and Arisaig, 
Dec. 14, 1540, and died in 1541. He married 
a daughter of Lord Lovat, and had one son, 
Ranald Galda, or the stranger, from his being 
fostered by his mother*s relations, the Frasers. 

On the death of Ranald Bane, the fifth chief, 
the clan, who had resolved to defeat his son's 
right to succeed, in consequence of his relations, 
the Frasers, having joined the Earl of Huntly, 
lieutenant of the north, against the Macdonalds, 
chose the next heir to the estate as their chief. 
This was the young Ranald's cousin-german, 
John Moydartach, or John of Moydart, eldest 
son of Alexander AUanson, second son of 
Allan Macruari, and John was, accordingly, 
acknowledged by the clan captain of Clan- 
ranald. Lovat, apprised of the intentions of 
the clan against his grandchild, before their 
scheme was ripe for execution, marched to 
Castletirrim, and, by the assistance of the 
Frasers, placed Ranald Galda in possession of 
the lands. The Clanranald, assisted by the 
Macdonalds of Keppoch and the Clan Cameron, 
having laid waste and plundered the districts 
of Abertarf and Stratherrick, belonging to 
Lovat, and the lands of Urquhart and Glen- 
moriston, the property of the Grants, the 
Earl of Huntly, the king's lieutenant in the 
north, to drive them back and put an end to 
their ravages, was obliged to raise a numerous 
force. He penetrated as far as Inverlochy in 
Lochaber, and then returned to his own terri- 
tories. The battle of Kinloch-lochy, called 
Blar-nan-leine, " the field of shirts," followed, 
as related in the account of the clan Eraser. 
The Macdonalds being the victors, the result 
was that John Moydartach was maintained in 
possession of the chiefship and estates, and 
transmitted the same to his descendants. On 
the return of Huntly with an army, into 
Lochaber, John Moydartach fled to the Isles, 
where he remained for some time. 

The Clanranald distinguished themselves 
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under the Marquis of Montrose in tha civil 
wore of the 17th century. At tlie battle of 
Killiecrankie, their chief, then, only fuurteen 
years of age, fought under Dundee, witti SOO 
of his men. Thej were alao at Sheriifmuir. 
la the rebellion of 1745, the Clanninald took 
an active part. MacdonalJ of Boisdale, the 
brother of the chief, then from age and 
iofirmitiea unfit to he of any service, had an 
interview with Prince Charles, on his arrival 
off the island of Eriska, and positively refused 
to aid his enterprise. <Jn the following day, 
however, young Clanranuld, accompanied by 
his kinsmen, Alexander Alacdonald of Glenola- 
dale and iEneaa Macdonald of Dalily, tha 
author of a Journal and Memoirs of the Expe- 
dition, went on board the prince's vessel, and 
readily offered him his services. He after- 
wards joined him with 200 of hia clan, and 
was with him throughout the rebellion. 

At the battles of Preston and Falkirk, the 
Macdonalds were on the riglit, which they 
claimed as their due, but at Culloden the 
throe Macdonald regiments of Cknranald, 
Keppooh, and Glengarry, formed the left. It 
was probably their feeling of dissatisfaction at 
being placed on the left of the line that caused 
the Macdonald regiments, on observing that 
the right and centre had given way, to turn 
their backs and lly from the fatal field without 
atriking a blow. 

At Glenboiadaie, whither Charles retreated, 
after the defeat at Culloden, he was joined by 
young Clanronald, and several other adherents, 
who endeavoured to persuade him from em- 
barking for the Isles, but in vain. In the act 
of indemnity passed in June 1747, young 
Clanranald was one of those who were 
specially excepted from pardon. 

The ancestor of the Macdonalds of Benbe- 
cula was Banald, brother of Donald Macallan, 
who was captain of the Clanranald in tlie 
latter part of the reign of James VI. The 
Macdonalds of Boisdale are cattets of Benbe- 
cula, and those of StafFa of Boisdale. On 
the failure of Donald's descendants, the family 
of Benbecula succeeded to the barony of 
Castlctirrim, and the captainship of the Clan- 
ranald, represented by Reginald George Mac- 
donald of Clanrannld, 

From John, another brother of Donald 



I Macallan, came the family of Kiiilochmoidart, 
which terminated in an heiresa. Thia lady 
married Colonel liobertaou, who, in her right 
assumed the name of Macdonald, 

From John Dig, uncle of Donald Macallan, 
descended the Macdonalds of Glenaladale 
" The head of this family," says Mr Gregory, 
" John Macdonald of Glenaladale, being 
obliged to quit Scotland about 177^, in con- 
sequence of family misfortunes, sold his Scot- 
tish estates to hia cousin (also a Macdonald), 
and emigrating to Prince Edward's Ii^land, 
with about 200 followers, purchased a tract of 
40,000 acres there, while the 200 Highlanders 
have increased to 3000." 

One of the attendant of Prince Charles, 
who, after Culloden, embarked with him for 
France, was Neil MacEochan Macdonald, a 
gentleman sprung from the branch of the 
Clanranald in Uist. He served in France as a 
lieutenant in the Scottish regiment of Ogilvie, 
and was father of Stephen James Joseph 
Macdonald, marshal of France, and Duke of 
Tarontum, born Nov. 17, 1765 ; died Sept. 24, 
1840. 

The Macdonai-ds of GtKNCOB are descended 
from John Og, surnamed Fraor.k, natural sou 
of Angus Og of lala, and brother of John, 
first Lord of the Isles. He settled in Glencoe, 
which ii a wild and gloomy vale in the district 
of Lorn, Argyleshira, as a vassal under his 
brother, and some of his descendants stlU 
possess lands there. This branch of the 
Macdonalds was known as the clan Ian Abrach, 
it is supposed from one of the family being 
fostered in Lochaher. After the Kevolution, 
Maclan or Alexander Macdonald of Glencoe, 
was one of the chieis who supported the cause 
of King Jame?, having joined Dundee in 
Lochaher at the head of his clan, and a 
mournful interest attaches to the history of 
this tribe from the dreadful massacre, by 
which it was attempted to exterminate it in 
February l(j92. The story has often been 
told, but as full details have been given in the 
former part of this work, it is unnecessary to 
repeat them here. 

The Macdonalds of Glencoe joined Prince 
Charles on the- breaking out of the rebellion 
in 1745, and General Stewart, in hia Sketches 
of the Highlanders, relates that when the 
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tOMirgMit armj Uj at Kirklistoa, near the 
■Mt (if tbe Earl ftf Huir, grandsofi of Secretair 
DdrjmfJe, th« prince, anziooa to Bare hu 
loniibip'i konae and piopertj, and to remore 
from hu folloTen all excit«inent and rerenge, 
propo«ed that ihtt Glencoe-men should be 
marched to a duitance, Icit the n^membtance 
ot the share which hia grandfather had in the 
order for the maaaacre of the clan ahonld ronw 
tbem to retaliate on hia deacendant Indignant 
at being aappoeed capable of irreaking their 
vengeance on an innocent man, the; declared 
their rcaclation of retnming home, and it waa 
not without mach explanation and great per- 
maaioD that thej were prevented from march- 
ing away the following morning. 

HACDONNZLL OF OLENOARRY. 
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The Glbnqarrt branch of the Macdonalds 
apetl their name Macdonnell. The word 
Dhanuitl, whence the name Donald ie derived, 
is aaid to signify " brown eye." The most 
proper way, says Mr Gregory, of spelling the 
name, according to the pronuiiciation, was that 
formerly employed by the Macdonalde of 
Duny veg and the Glens, who used MaedonnelL 
Sir James Mocdonald, however, the last of 
this lamily in the direct male line, signed 
MaMorudL* 

The family of Glengarry are descended from 
Alintor, second son of Donald, who was eldest 
■on of lioginald or Konald (progenitor also of 
the ClannmolJ), youngest son of John, lord of 

■ aighlandt and hln, p. 417, KoU. 



the Islea, by Amy, heiress of UacRory. Alex- 
ander Maedonnell, who wu chief of Gleo- 
garry at the beginning of the 16th century, 
supported the claims of Sir Donald Macdomld 
of Lochalah to the l(»dahip of the lajea; and 
in November 1513 assisted him, with Chis- 
holm of Comer, in expelling the garrison and 
seizing the Castle of TTrqnhart in Xoch Kess. 
In 1527 the Eari of Argyll, lieutenant of the 
Isles, received &om Alexander Macnnald of 
Glengarry and North Morar, a bond of manr 
rent or service; and in 1545 he was among 
the lords and barons of the Isles who, at 
Knockfergus in Ireland, took the oath of alle- 
giance to the king of Ejigland, " at the com- 
mand of the 'EaA of Lennox." He manied 
Uargaret, eldest daughter of Celeetine, brother 
of John Earl of Ross, and one of the three 
aist£ra and coheiresses of Sir Donald Mao- 
donald of Lochalsh. Uis son, Angus or 
.^neas Macdonnell of Glengarry, the lepreaen- 
tative, throu^ his mother, of the honae of 
Lochabh, which had become extinct in the 
male line on the death of Sir .Donald in 1518, 
married Janet, only dao^ter of Sir Hector 
Maclean of Dowart, and had a son, Donald 
Jfacdonnell of Glengarry, styled Donald Mac- 
Angus MacAlister. 

In 1681 a serious feud broke ont between 
the chief of Glengarry, who had inherited one 
half of the districts of Lochalsh, Lochcairon, 
&nd Lochbroom in Wester Boss, and Colin 
Mackeneie of Kintoil, who was in possession 
of the other half. The Muckenziea, having 
mode agressions upon Glengarry's portion, the 
latter, to maintain his rigbta, took up his tem- 
porary residence in Lochcarron, and placed a 
smaU garrison in the castle of Strone in that 
district. With some of his followers he un- 
fortunately fell into the hands of a party of 
the Mockenzies, and after being detained in 
captivity for a considerable time, only procured 
his rcleoso by yielding the castle of Lochcarron 
to the Mackenzies. The other prisoners, in- 
cluding several of his near kinsmen, were put 
to death. On complaining to the privy coun- 
cil, they caused Mackenzie of Eintail to be 
detained for a time at Edinburgh, and subse- 
quently in the castle of Blackness. In 1602, 
Glengarry, from his ^noianca of the laws, 
was, by the craft of the clan Eenzie, aa Sir 
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Robert Gordon saya, " eaaalie intcapped within 
the compass thereof," on which they procured 
a warrant for citing him to appear before t)ie 
justiciary court at EJinliurgh. Glengarry, 
howerer, paid no attention to it, but weiit 
about revenging the alaugliter of two of his 
kinsmen, whom the RIackenzies liaJ killed 
after the summons had been issued. The con- 
sequenco was that he and some of his followers 
were outlawed, and Kenneth Mackenzie, who 
w4fl now lord of Kintail, procured a commis- 
sion of fire and aword against Glengarry and 
his men, in virtue of which he invaded and 
wasted the district of North Worar, and carried 
off all the cattle. In retaliation the Mac- 
donatds plundered the district of Applecross, 
and, on a aubEequent occasion, they landed on 
the coast of Lochalah, with the intention of 
burning and destroying all Mackeuiie's lands, 
as far as Easter Boss, but their leader, Allaster 
MacGorrie, having been kiUed, tbey returned 
home. To revenge the dcatli of his kinsman, 
Angus Slacdonnell, the young chief of Glen- 
garry, at the head of his followers, proceeded 
north to Lochcarroa, where his tribe held the 
castle of Strone, now in ruins. After burning 
many of the houses in the district, and killing 
the inhabitants, lie loaded his boats willi llic 
plunder, and prepared to return. In Iho 
absence of their chief, the Mackcnzies, en- 
couraged by the example of his lady, posted 
themselves at the narrow strait or kylc which 
separates Skyo front the inainland, for the 
purpose of intercepting them. Night hud 
fallen, however, before they mode their appear- 
ance, and taking advantage of the darkness, 
some of the Mackenzies rowed out in two boats 
towards a large galley, on board of which was 
young Glengarry, which was then passing the 
kyle. This they suddenly attacked with a 
volley of musketry and arrows. Those on 
board in their alarm crowding to one side, the 
galley overset, and all on board were thrown 
into the water. Such of them as were able to 
reach the shore were immediately despatched 
by the Mackenzies, and among the slain was 
the young chief of Glengarry himself The 
rest of the Macdpnnells, on reaching Strath- 
aird in Skye, left their boats, and. proceeiled 
on foot to Morar. Finding tliat the chief of 
the Mackenzies had not returned from Mull, a 



large party was sent to an island near which 
he must pass, which he did next day in Mac- 
lean's great galley, hut he contrived to elude 
them, and was soon ont of reach of pursuit. 
lie subsequently laid siege to the castle of 
Strone, which Burreadered to him, and was 
blown up. 

In 1603, "the Clanronald of Glengarry, 
under Allan Macranald of Lundie, made on 
irruption into Brae Hobs, and plundered the 
lands of Kilchrist, and others ailjacent, be- 
longing to the Mackenzies. This foray was 
signalized by the merciless burning of a 
whole congregation in the church of Kil- 
christ, while- Glengarry's piper marched round 
the building, mocking the cries of the unfor- 
tunate inmates with the well-known pibroch, 
which has Ijceu known, ever since, under the 
aome of Kilchrist, as the family tune of the 
Clanranald of Glengarry."' Eventually, Ken- 
neth Mackenzie, afterwards Lord KintaU, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a croivn charter to the 
disputed districts of Lochalsh, Lochcarron, and 
others, dated in 1607. 

Donald MacAngus of Glengarry died in 
1603. By his wife, Margaret, daughter of 
Alexander Macdonabl, Captain of Clanranald, 
he had, besides Angus above mentioncil, two 
other sons, Alexander, who died soon after his 
father, and Donald Macdonnell of Scothouse, 

Alexander, by his wife, Jean, daughter of 
Allan Cameron of Lochiel, had a son, .i^eas 
Macdonnell of Glengarrj', who was one of the 
first in 164i to join the royalist army under 
Montrose, and never left that great com- 
mander, " for which," says Bishop Wishart, 
" he deserves a singular commendation for his 
bravery and steady loyalty to the king, 
and his peculiar attachment to Montrose."' 
Glengarry also adhered faithfully to the cause 
of Charles II., and was forfeited by Crom- 
well in 1651. As a reward for liis faith- 
ful services he was at the Reatoratiou created 
a peer by the title of Lord Macdounell and 
AroBS, by patent dated at Whitehall, 20th 
December 1660, the honours being limited to 
the heira male of his body. This led him to 
claim not only the chicfship of Clanranald, but 
likewise that of the whole Clandonald, as 
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being the representative of Donald, the com- 
mon ancestor of the clan : and on 18th July 
1672, the privy council issued an order, com- 
manding him as chief to exhibit before the 
council several persons of the name of Mac- 
donald, to find caution to keep the peace. 

The three branches of the Clanranald en- 
gaged in all the attempts which were made for 
the restoration of the Stuarts. On 27th 
August 1715, Glengarry was one of the chiefs 
who attended the pretended grand hunting 
match at Braemar, appointed by the Earl of 
Mar, previous to the breaking out of the 
rebellion of that year. After the suppression 
of the rebellion, the chief of Glengarry made 
his submission to General Cadogan at Inver- 
ness. He died in 1724. By his wife, Lady 
Mary Mackenzie, daughter of the third Earl of 
Seaforth, he had a son, John Macdonnell, who 
succeeded him. 

In 1 745, six hundred of the Macdonnells of 
Glengarry joined Prince Charles, under the 
command of Macdonnell of Lochgarry, who 
afterwards escaped to France with the prince, 
and were at the battles of Preston, Falkirk, 
and Culloden. The chief himself seems not to 
have engaged in the rebellion. He was how- 
ever arrested, and sent to London. 

General Sir James Macdonnell, G.C.B., who 
distinguished himself when lieut-coL in the 
guards, by the bravery with which he held the 
buildings of Hougomont, at the battle of 
Waterloo, was third son of Duncan Mac- 
donnell, Esq. of Glengarry. He was born at 
the family seat, Inverness-shire, and died May 
15, 1857. 

Colonel Alexander Eanaldson Macdonnell of 
Glengarry, who, in January 1822, married 
Rebecca, second daughter of Sir William Forbes 
of Pitsligo, baronet, was the last genuine 
specimen of a Highland chief. His character 
in its more favourable features was drawn by 
Sir Walter Scott, in his romance of Waverley, 
as Fergus Mac Ivor. He always wore the 
dress and adhered to the style of living of his 
ancestors, and when away from home in any 
of the Highland towns, he was followed by a 
body of retainers, who were regularly posted 
as sentinels at his door. He revived the 
claims of his family to the chiefship of the 
Macdonalds, styling himself also of Clanranald. 



In January 1828 he perished in endeayouiing 
to escape from a steamer which had gone 
ashore. As his estate was very much mort- 
gaged and encumbered, his son was compelled 
to dispose of it, and to emigrate to Australia, 
with his family and clan. The estate was 
purchased by the Marquis of Huntly from the 
chief, and in 1840 it was sold to Lord Ward 
(Earl of Dudley, Feb. 13, I860,) for X9 1,000. 
In 1860 his lordship sold it to Edward Elllce, 
Esq. of Glenquoich, for £120,000. 

The principal families descended from the 
house of Glengarry, were the Macdonnells 
of Barrisdale, in Knoydarb, Greenfield, and 
Lundie. 

The strength of the Macdonalds has at all 
times been considerable. In 1427, the Mac- 
donnells of Garmoran and Lochaber mustered 
2000 men ; in 1715, the whole clan furnished 
2820 ; and in 1 745, 2330. In a memorial drawn 
up by President Forbes of Culloden, and trans- 
mitted to the government soon after the insur- 
rection in 1745, the force of every clan is de- 
tailed, according to the best information which 
the author of the report cotdd procure at the 
time. This enumeration, which proceeds upon 
the supposition that the chieftain calculated on 
the military services of the youthful, the most 
hardy, and the bravest of his followers, omit- 
ting those who, from advanced age, tender 
years, or natural debility, were unable to carry 
arms,' gives the following statement of the 
respective forces of the different branches of 
the Macdonalds : — 



Macdonald of Sleat, 
Macdonald of Clanranald, 
Macdonell of Glengarry, . 
Macdonell of Eeppoch, . 
Macdonald of Glencoe, 

In all, 



Men. 
700 
700 
500 
800 
130 

2330 



Next to the Campbells, therefore, who could 
muster about 5000 men, the Macdonalds were 
by far the most numerous and powerful clan 
in the Highlands of Scotland. 

"The clans or septs," says Mr Smibert,' 
" sprung from the Macdonalds, or adhering to 
and incorporated with that family, though 
bearing subsidiary names, were very numerous. 

• Clans, 29. 
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One point peculiarly marks the Giiet of tlio 
couls, 08 this great connection has oJread; 
been caJluil, and tliat is the doviee uf a Lym- 
pkad or old-fashioned Oared Galleij, assumed 
and borne in tlieir anna. It indicates strongly 
a common origin auil site. The Macdonalils, 
Maulachlana, Macdou^als, Iklacneils, Muclcans, 
and Campbells, as well as the Macphetsons, 
Mackintoshes, and others, carry, and have always 
carried, such a galley in their armorial aliioldfl. 
Some tatnilies of Maadonold descent do not 
bear it; and indued, at most, it simply proves 
a coQunon coast origin, or an early location 
by the western lochs and lakts." 



CHAPTEK III. 



doQgaill 

kcqniTQ Lorn — HucdoUgulU of Karay, Galliitiacb, 
udScrabit — Muxtiaters— Siol GilleTnty — Mumeills 
— Partly of Norae descent — Two branches of Borrs 
ind GigliH— Sea exploits al the former — Rnui the 
I'arfanleiit'a two faoijlies — Gigha MacneilU— Moc- 
neills of GallDchallie, Cu-skeay, and Tirfergus — 
'llie cbiefship— UacaeUla of Colonsay — Maelauch- 
lans — Kindred to the Idmonda and MacEneiiB of 
Otter — Prespnt irpreaentative — CastJe Lachlan — 
Force of the clan— Cadets — MacEwena— Macdougall 
Campbells of Craigniah — Policy of Argyll Cwnp- 
belU — LamoBds— ilassacred by the Campbells — 
The Uird of LainoDd and MacGrrgor of Glenstrae. 

MACDOITG-VLL. 




BilDOB. — Cypreu; nocarding to others, Bvll Heatli 



Thb next clan that demands our notice is that 
of the Macdougalls, MacdugaUs, Macdovals, 
Macdowalla, for in all these ways is the name 
spelled. Tlie dun derives its descent irom 



Du},'a]l, who was the eldest son of Somerled, 
the common ancestor of the clan Donald ; 
aud it has hitherto been supposed, that Alex- 
ander de Ergadia, the undoubted ancestor of 
the clan Dugall, who first appears in the year 
1284, was the son of Ewen de Ergadia, who 
figured BO prominently at the period of the 
cession of the Isles. This opinion, however, 
lAi Skene conceives to be erroneous ; first, 
because Ewen would seem to have died with- 
out leaving male issue ; aud, secondly, because 
it is contradicted by the manuscript of H50, 
which states that the clan Dugall, aa well as 
the clan Rory and the clan Donald, sprung 
not from Ewen, but from Eauald, the son of 
Somerled, llirough his sou Dugall, from whom 
indeud they derived their name. Mr Smibert's 
remarks, however, on this point arc deserving 
of attention. " It seems very evident," he 
says, " that they formed one of the primitive 
branches of the roving or stranger tribes of 
visitants to Scotland of the Irish, or at least 
Celtic race. Their mere name puts the fact 
almost beyond doubt. It also distuiguishes 
them clearly irom the Norsemen of the Western 
Isles, who were always styled FUw-galU, that 
is. Fair Strangers (Rovers, or Pirates). The 
common account of the origin of the Mac- 
dougalls is, that they sprung from a son or 
grandson of Somerled, of the name of DougaL 
£ut though a single chieftain of that appel- 
lation may have flourished in the primitive 
periods of Gaelic story, it appears most pro- 
bable, from many circumstances, that the clan 
derived their name from their descent and 
character generally. They were Dhu-Galls, 
' black strangers.' The son or grandson of 
Somerled, who is said to have specially founded 
the Macdougall clan, lived in the 12th cen- 
tury. In the lyth, however, they were nume- 
rous and strong enough to oppose linice, and 
it is therefore out of the question to suppose 
that the descendant of Somerled could do 
more than consoHdate or collect an already 
existing tribe, even if it is to bo admitted as 
taking from him its name."* 

Tlie first appearance which this family makes 
in history ia at the convention which was held 
in the year 1284, In tiie list of those who 

*CIaia, JJ, 15. 
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attended on that occasion, we find the name of 
Alexander de Ergadia, whose presence was 
probably the consequence of his holding his 
lands by a crown charter; but from this period 
we lose sight of him entirely, until the reign of 
Bobert Bruce, when the strenuous opposition 
offered by the Lord of Lorn and by his son 
John to the succession of that king, restored 
his name to history, in connection with that 
of Bruce. Alister having married the third 
daughter of the Red Comyn, whom Bruce 
slew in the Dominican church at Dumfries, 
became the mortal enemy of the king; and, 
upon more than one occasion, during the early 
part of his reign, succeeded in reducing him to 
the greatest straits. 

Bruce, after his defeat at Methven, on the 
19th of June 1306, withdrew to the moun- 
tainous parts of Breadalbane, and approached 
the borders of Argyleshire. His followers did 
not exceed three hundred men, who, dis- 
heartened by defeat, and exhausted by pri- 
vation, were not in a condition to encounter a 
superior force. In this situation, however, he 
was attacked by Macdougall of Lorn, at the 
head of a thousand men, part of whom were 
Macnabs, who had joined the party of John 
Baliol; and, after a severe conflict, he was 
compelled to abandon the field. In the re- 
treat from Dalree, where the battle had been 
fought, the king was hotly pursued, and 
especially by three of the clansmen of Lorn, 
probably personal attendants or henchmen of 
the Macdougalls, who appear to have resolved 
to slay the Bruce or die. These followed the 
retreating party, and when ELing Robert en- 
tered a narrow pass, threw themselves sud- 
denly upon him. The king turning hastily 
round, cleft the skull of one with his battle- 
axe. ** The second had grasped the stirrup, 
and Robert fixed and held him there by press- 
ing down his foot, so that the captive was 
dragged along the ground as if chained to the 
horse. In the meantime, the third assailant 
had sprung from the hillside to the back of the 
horse, and sat behind the king. The latter 
turned half round and forced the Highlander 
forward to the front of the saddle, where ' he 
clave the head to the hams.' The second 
assailant was still hanging by the stirrup, and 
Robert now struck at him vigorously, and 



slew him at the first blow." Whether the 
story is true or not, and it is by no meana 
improbable, it shows the reputation for gigantic 
strength which the doughty Bruce had in his 
day. It is said to have been in this contest 
that the king lost the magnificent brooch, since 
famous as the " brooch of Lorn." This highly- 
prized trophy was long preserved as a remark- 
able relic in the family of Macdougall of 
Dunolly, and after having been carried off 
during the siege of Dunolly Castle, the family 
residence, it was, about forty years ago, again 
restored to the family.* In his day of adver- 
sity the Macdougalls were the most per- 
severing and dangerous of all King Robert's 
enemies. 

But the time for retribution at length arrived. 
When Robert Bruce had firmly established him- 
self on the throne of Scotland, one of the first 
objects to which he directed his attention, was 
to crush his old enemies the Macdougalls," and 
to revenge the many injuries he had suffered 
at their hands. With this view, he marched 
into Argyleshire, determined to lay waste the 
country, and take possession of Lorn. ' On 
advancing, he found John of Lorn and his 
followers posted in a formidable defile between 
Ben Cruachan and Loch Awe, which it seemed 
impossible to force, and almost hopeless to 
turn. But having sent a party to ascend the 
mountain, gain the heights, and threaten the 

• Mr Smibert (Clans, p. 46) thus describes this 
interesting relic : — "That ornament, as observed, is 
silver, and consists of a circular plate, about four 
inches in diameter, having a tongue like that of a 
eommon buckle on the under side. The upper side is 
magnificentlv ornamented. First, from the margin 
rises a neatly-formed rim, with hollows cut in the 
edge at certain distances, like the embrasures in an 
embattled wall. From a circle within this rim rise 
eight round tapering obelisks, about an inch and a 
quarter high, finely cut, and each studded at top with 
a river pearl. Within this circle of obelisks there is 
a second rim, also ornamented with carved work, and 
within which rises a neat circular case, occupying the 
whole centre of the brooch, and slightly overtopping 
the obelisks. The exterior of this case, instead <» 
forming a plain circle, projects into eight semi- 
cylinders, which relieve it from all appearance of 
heaviness. The upner part is likewise carved very 
elegantly, and in the centre there is a large gem. 
This case may be taken off, and within there is a 
hollow, which might have contained any small articles 
upon which a particular value was set 

• In referring to this incident in the first part of 
this work (p. 63), the name "Stewart" (which had 
crept into the old edition) was allowed to remain in- 
stead of that of "Macdougall." The Stewarts did 
not possess Lorn till some years after. 
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enemy's rear, Bruce immediately attacked them 
in front, with the utmost fury. For a time 
the Macdougalls sustained the onset bravely ; 
but at length, perceiving themselves in danger 
of being assailed in the rear, as well as the 
front, and thus completely isolated in the defile, 
they betook themselves to flight. Unable to 
escape from the mountain gorge, they were 
slaughtered without mercy, and by this reverse, 
their power was completely broken. Bruce 
then laid waste Argyleshire, besieged and took 
the castle of Dunstafihage, and received the 
submission of Alister of Lorn, the father of 
John, who now fled to England. Alister was 
allowed to retain the district of Lorn : but the 
rest of his possessions were forfeited and given 
to Angus of Isla, who had all along remained 
faithful to the king's interests. 

When John of Lorn arrived as a fugitive in 
England, King Edward was making prepara- 
tions for that expedition, which terminated 
in the ever-memorable battle of Bannock- 
bum. John was received with open arms, 
appointed to the command of the English 
fleet, and ordered to sail for Scotland, in 
order to co-operate with the land forces. But 
the total defeat and dispersion of the latter 
soon afterwards confirmed Bruce in possession 
of the throne; and being relieved from the 
apprehension of any further aggression on the 
part of the English kings he resolved to lose no 
time in driving the Lord of Lorn from the Isles, 
where he had made his appearance with the fleet 
under his command. Accordingly, on his 
return from Ireland, whither he had accom- 
panied his brother Edward, he directed his 
course towards the Isles, and having arrived 
at Tarbet, is said to have caused his galleys 
to be dragged over the isthmus which con- 
nects Kintyre and Knapdale. This bold pro- 
ceeding was crowned with success. The Eng- 
lish fleet was surprised and dispersed ; and its 
commander having been made prisoner, was 
sent to Dumbarton, and afterwards to Loch- 
leven, where he was detained in confinement 
during the remainder of King Eobert's reign. 

In the early part of the reign of David 
II.,* John's son, John or Ewen, married a 
grand-daughter of Eobert Bruce, and through 
her not only recovered the ancient possessions 
of his family, but even obtained a grant of the 

IT. 



property of GlenlyoiL These extensive ter- 
ritories, however, were not destined to remain 
long in the family. Ewen died without male 
issue ; and his two daughters having married, 
the one John Stewart of Innermeath, and the 
other his brother Robert Stewart, an arrange- 
ment was entered into between these parties, 
in virtue of which the descendants of John 
Stewart acquired the whole of the Lorn posses- 
sions, with the exception of the castle of 
Dunolly and its dependencies, which remained 
to the other branch of tlie family ; and thus 
terminated the power of this branch of the 
descendants of Somerled. The chieftainship 
of the clan now descended to the family of 
Dunolly, which continued to enjoy the small 
portion which remained to them of their an- 
cient possessions until the year 1715, when 
the representative of the family incurred the 
penalty of forfeiture for his accession to the 
insurrection of that period ; thus, by a singular 
contrast of circumstances, '^ losing the remains 
of his inheritanace to replace upon the throne 
the descendants of those princes, whose acces- 
sion his ancestors had opposed' at the expense 
of their feudal grandeur.'* The estate, how- 
ever, was restored to the family in 1745, as a 
reward for their not having taken any part in 
the more formidable rebellion of that year. 
In President Forbes'a Report on the strength 
of the clans, the force of the Macdougalls is 
estimated at 200 men. 

The Macdougalls of Raray, represented by 
Macdougall of Ardencaple, were a branch of 
the house of Lorn. The principal cadets of 
the family of Donolly were those of Gallanach 
and Soraba. The Macdougalls still hold pos- 
sessions in Galloway, where, however, they 
usually style themselves Macdowall. 

Macalisters. 

A clan at one time of considerable importance, 
claiming connection with the great clan Donald, 
is the Macalisters, or MacAlesters, formerly in- 
habiting the south of Knapdale, and the north 
of Kintyre in Argyleshire. They are traced to 
Alister or Alexander, a son of Angus Mor, of 
the clan Donald. Exposed to the encroach- 
ments of the Campbells, their principal pos- 
sessions became, ere long, absorbed by dif- 
ferent branches of that powerful clan. The 
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chief of this sept of the Macdonalda is Somer- 
ville MacAleater of X^oup in Eintyie, and 
£ennox in Ayrehire. In 1803 Cliarlee 
Somerville MacAlester, Esq. of Loup, assumed 
the name and arms of SomerriUe in addition 
to his own, in right of his wife, Janet Somet- 
viUe, inheritrix of the entailed estate of 
Kennox, whom he had married in 1792. 

From their descent from Alexander, eldest 
■on of Angus Mor, Lord of the Isles and 
Kintyre in 1284, the grandson of Soinerled, 
thane of Argyle, the MacAieetew claim to be 
the representatives, after MacDonell of Glen- 
garry, of the ancient Lords of the Isles, 
as hairs male of Donald, grandson of Somerled. 

After the forfeiture of the Lords of the 
Isles in 1493, the MacAlestera became so 
numeroue as to form a separate and independent 
clan. At that period their chief was named 
John or Ian Dubh, whose residence was at 
Ard Fhadriuc or Ardpatrick in South Enap- 
dale. One of the family, Charles MacAlester, 
is mentioned as steward of Eiatyre in 1481. 

Alexander MacAlester whs one of those 
Highland chieftains who were held responsible, 
by the act " called the Clack Band," passed 
in 1687, for the peaceable behaviour of their 
clansmen and the "broken men" who lived 
on their lands. He died when his son, Godfrey 
or Gorrio MacAlester, was yet under age. 

In 1618 the laird of Loup was named one 
of the twenty barons and gentlemen of the 
shire of Argyle who were made responsiole for 
the good rule of the earldom during Argyll's 
absence. He married Margaret, daughter of 
Colin Campbell of Kilberry, and though, as a 
vassal of the Marquis of Argyll, he took no 
part in the wars of the Marquis of Montrose, 
many of his clan fought on the side of the 

The principal cadet of the femUy of Loup 
was MacAlester of Tarbert. ITiere is also 
MacAlieter of Glenbarr, county of Argyle. 

SlOL GlLLKVRAt. 

Under the head of the Siol or clan Gillevray, 
Mr Skene gives other three clans said by the 
genealogists to have been descended from the 
iamily of Somerled, and included by Mr Skene 
under the Gallgael. The three clans are those 
of the Macneills, the Maclauchlans, and the 



Macewens. According to the MS. of 1450, 
the Siol Gillevray are descended &om a certain 
Gillebride, sumamed King of the Isles, who 
lived in the 12th century, and who derived 
his descent from a brother of Suibne, the 
ancestor of the Macdonalds, who was elain in 
the year 1034. Even Mr Skene, however, 
doubts the genealogy by which this Gillebride 
is derived &om an ancestor of the Macdonalds 
in the beginning of the 11th century, but 
nevertheless, the traditionary affinity which ia 
thus shown to have existed between these clans 
and the race of Somerled at so early a period, 
he thinks seems to countenance the notion that 
they had all originally sprung from the same 
stock, Th« original seat of this race appears 
to have been in Lochaber. On the conquest 
of Argyle by Alexander II., they were involved 
in the ruin which overtook all the adherents 
of Somerled ; with the exception of the Mac- 
neills, who consented to hold their lands of the 
crown, and the Maclauchlans, who regained 
their former comsequence by means of moi^ 
riage with an heiress of the Lamonds. After 
the breaking up of the clan, the other branches 
appear to have followed, as their chief, Mao- 
dougall Campbell of Craignisb, the head of a 
family, which is descended from the kindred 
race of Maclnnes of Ardgour. 




Badgs. —Sen Ware. 

The Macneills consisted of two independent 
branches, the Macneills of Barra and the 
Macneills of Gigho, said to be descended &om 
brothers. Their badge was the sea ware, but 
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they Lad JifTuieul armorial beariuga, and from 
thia circuDi stance, joined to the fact that they 
wt"re often opposed to each other in the clan 
fighta of the period, and tliat the Christian 
names of the, one, with the exception of Neill, 
were not used by the other, Mr Gregory thinks 
the tradition of their common descent erroneous. 
Part of their possessions were completely sepa- 
rated, and situated at a cunHtderahle distance 
from the i«st. 

The clan Keill were among the secondary 
vassal tribes of the lords of the Isles, and its 
headfl appear to have been of Norse or Danish 
origin, Mr Smibert thinks this probable frotu 
the fact that the Macneills were lords of Castle 
Swen, plainly a Norae term. " The cian," he 
aays/ " was iu any case largely Gaelic, to a 
certainty. We speak of the fundamental line 
of the chiefs miiinly, when we say that the 
Macneills appear to have at least shared the 
blood of the old Scandinavian inliahitonts of 
the western islan^ The names of those of 
the race first foimd in history are partly 
indicative of such a lineage. The iale of 
Barta and certain lands in TJist wore chartered 
to a Mocueill in 1427 ; and in H72, a charter 
of the Macdonald family is witnessed by 
Hector Miictnrqiiil Macnoill, keeper of Caatle 
Swen. The appellation ' Muc-Torquil,' half 
Gaelic, half Norse, speaks strongly in favour 
of the supposition that the two races were at 
this very time in the act of blending with one 
people. After all, we proceed not beyond the 
conclnaion, that, by heirs male or heirs female, 
the founders of the house possessed a sprinkling 
of the blood of the ancient Norwegian occu- 
pants of the western isles and coasts, mter- 
fused with that of the native Gael of Albyn, 
and also of the Celtic visitants from Ireland. 
The proportion of Celtic blood, beyond doubt, 
is far the lai^est in the veins of the clan 
generally." 

Ahout the beginning of the 15th century, 
the Macneills were a considerable clan in 
Knapdale, Argyleshire, As this district was 
not then included in the sheriffdom of Argyle, 
it is probable that their ancestor bad consented 
to hold his lands of the crown. 

The first of the family on ret^onl is 



Nigellua Og, who obtained from Robert Bruce 
a charter of Burra and some lands in Kin- 
tyre. His gre-at-grandson, Gill^onan Roderick 
Muchard Macncill, in 1427, received from 
Alexander, Lord of the Isles, a charter of 
that island. In the same charier wore in- 
cluded the lands of Boisdalo in South Uist, 
which lies about eight miles distant from. 
Uarra. With John Garve Maclean he dis- 
puted the possession of that isLind, and was 
killed by him in ColL His grandson, Gil- 
Iconau, took part with John, the old Lord of 
the Isles, against his turbulent son, Angus, 
and fought on his side at the battle of Uloody 
Bay. He was chief of this aept or division of 
the Macneills iu 1493, at the forleituro of 
the lordship of the Isles. 

Tlie Gigha Macneilla are supposed to have 
sprung &om Torquil Mucueill, designated in 
his charter, " lilius Nigelli," who, in the early 
part of the 15th century, received from the 
Lord of the Isles a charter of the landa of 
Gigha and Taynish, with the constabulary of 
Castlo Sweyn, in Xnapdale. He had two 
sons, Neill his heir, and Hector, ancestor of 
the family of Taynish. Malcolm Maeneill of 
Gigha, the son of Keill, who is first mentioned 
in 1478, was chief of this sept of the Mac- 
neills in 1493. After that period the Gigha 
branch followed the banner of Macdonald of 
Isia and Kintyre, while the Barra Macneills 
ranged themaelvea under that of Maclean of 
Dowart. 

In 1545 Gilliganan Maeneill of Barra was 
one of the barons and council of the Isles who 
accompanied Donald Dubh, styling himself 
Lord of the Isles and Earl of Ross, to Ireland, 
to swear allegiance to the king of England. 
His elder son, Roderick or Buori Maeneill, 
was killed at the battle of Glcnlivet, by a 
shot from a lieldpiece, on 3d Oct 1504. He 
left throe sons — Roderick, his heir, called 
Ruuri the turbulent, John, and Murdo. Dur- 
ing the memorable and most disaalrous feud 
which happened between the Macleans and 
the Macdonulds at this period, the Barra Mac- 
neills and the Gigha branch of the same clan 
fought on different sides. 

The Macneills of Uarra were expert seamen, 
and did not scruple to act as pirates upon 
An English ship having been 
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seized off the island of Barra by Ruari the 
turbulent, Queen Elizabeth complained of this 
act of piracy. The laird of Barra was in con- 
sequence summoned to appear at Edinburgh, 
to answer for his conduct, but he treated the 
summons with contempt. All the attempts 
made to apprehend him proving unsuccessful, 
Mackenzie, tutor of Kintail, undertook to effect 
his capture by a stratagem frequently put in 
practice against the island chiefs when sus- 
pecting no hostile design. Under the pre- 
tence of a friendly visit, he arrived at Mac- 
neill's castle of Chisamul (pronounced Kisimul), 
the ruins of which stand on an insulated rock 
in Castlebay, on the south-east end of Barra, 
and invited him and all his attendants on 
board his vessel. There they were well plied 
with liquor, imtil they were all overpowered 
with it. The chiefs followers were then sent 
on shore, while he himself was carried a pri- 
soner to Edinburgh. Being put upon his trial, 
he confessed his seizure of the English ship, 
but pleaded in excuse that he thought himself 
bound by his loyalty to avenge, by every means 
in his power, the fate of his majesty's mother, 
80 cruelly put to death by the queen of England. 
This politic answer procured his pardon, but 
his estate was forfeited, and given to the tutor 
of KintaiL The latter restored it to its owner, 
on condition of his holding it of him, and pay- 
ing him sixty merks Scots, as a yearly feu duty. 
It had previously been held of the crown. 
Some time thereafter Sir James Macdonald of 
Sleat married a daughter of the tutor of Kin- 
tail, who made over the superiority to his 
son-in-law, and it ia now possessed by Lord 
Macdonald, the representative of the house of 
Sleat. 

The old chief of Barra, Ruari the turbulent, 
had several sons by a lady of the family of 
Maclean, with whom, according to an ancient 
practice in the Highlands, he had hand/asted, 
instead of marrying her. He afterwards mar- 
ried a sister of the captain of the Clanranald, 
and by her also he had sons. To exclude the 
senior family from the succession, the captain 
of the Clanranald took the part of his nephews, 
whom he declared to be the only legitimate 
sons of the Barra chief. Having apprehended 
the eldest son of the first family for having 
been concerned in the piratical seizure of a 



ship of Bourdeaux, he convej'ed him. to Edin- 
burgh for trial, but he died there soon after. 
His brothers-german, in revenge, assisted by 
Maclean of Dowart, seized Neill Macneill, the 
eldest son of the second family, and sent him 
to Edinburgh, to be tried as an actor in the 
piracy of the same Bourdeaux ship ; and, 
thinking that their father was too partial to 
their half brothers, they also seized the old 
chief, and placed him in irons. Neill Mac- 
neill, called Weyislache, was found innocent, 
and liberated through the influence of his 
uncle. Barra's elder sons, on being charged 
to exhibit their father before the privy council, 
refused, on which they were proclaimed rebels, 
and commission was given to the captain of 
the Clanranald against them. In consequence 
of these proceedings, which occurred about 
1613, Clanranald was enabled to secure the 
peaceable succession of his nephew to the 
estate of Barra, on the death of his father, 
wliich happened soon after.® 

The island of Barra and the adjacent isles 
are still possessed by the descendant and re- 
presentative of the family of Macneill. Their 
feudal castle of Chisamul has been already 
mentioned. It is a building of hexagonal 
form, strongly built, with a wall above thirty 
feet high, and anchorage for small vessels 
on every side of it. Martin, who visited 
Barra in 1703, in his Description of the 
Weifteni Islands, says that the Highland 
Chroniclers or sennachies alleged that the then 
chief of Barra was the 34th lineal descendant 
from the first Macneill who had held it. He 
relates that the inhabitants of this and the 
other islands belonging to Macneill were in the 
custom of applying to him for wives and hus- 
bands, when he named the persons most suit- 
able for them, and gave them a bottle of strong 
waters for the marriage feast. 

The chief of the Macneills of Gigha, in the 
first half of the 16th century, was Neill Mac- 
neill, who was killed, ^vith many gentlemen of 
his tribe, in 1530, in a feud with Allan Mac- 
lean of Torlusk, called Ailen nan Sop, brother 
of Maclean of Dowart. His only daughter, 
Annabella, made over the lands of Gigha to 
her natural brother, Neill. He sold Gigha to 

* Gregory's Highlands and Isles^ p. 846. 
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James MacdonEild of laLii in 155-1, and diod 
without legitimate issue in the Utter part of 
the reign of Queen Mary. 

On tlie extinction of the direct male line, 
Neill Macneill vie Eochan, who hod obtained 
the lands of Taynish, became hoir male of the 
family. His descendant, Ueutor Wacneill of 
Tayniah, purchased in 1590 the island of 
Gigha from John Campbell of Calder, who 
had acquired it from Macdonald of Islu, so 
that it again became the property of a Mac- 
neill. The ostat«s of Gigha and Taynish 
were possessed by his descenilants till I7S0, 
when the former was sold to Macneill of 
Colonsay, a cadet of the family. 

The representative of the male line of the 
Macneills of Taynish and Giglia, Eoger 
Hamilton Macneill of Taynish, married Eliza- 
beth, daughter and heiress of Hamilton Price, 
Esq. of Raploch, Lanarkshire, with whom he 
got that estate, and assumed, in consequence, 
the name of Hamilton. His descendants are 
now designated of Raploch. 

The principal cadets of the Gigha Macneilla, 
besides the Taynish family, were those of 
Gallochallie, Carskeay, and Tirfergua. Tor- 
quil, a younger son of Lochlan Macneill But 
of TbferguH, acquired the estate of Ugaclale in 
Argyleshire, by marriage with the heiress of 
the Mackays in the eud of the 17th century. 
The present proprietor speUs his name MaoneaL 
From Malcolm Beg Macneill, celebrated in 
Higldand tradition for his extraordinary 
prowess and great strength, son of John Oig 
Macneill of Gallochallie, in the reign of James 
VI., sprung the Macneilla of Arichonan. 
Malcolm's only son, Neill Oig, had two sona, 
John, who succeeded him, and Donald Mac- 
neill of Crerar, ancestor of the Macneills of 
Colonsay, now the possessors of Gigha. Many 
cadets of the Macneills of Gigha settled in the 
north of Ireland. 

Both branches of the clou Neill laid claim 
to the chiefship. According to tradition, it 
has belonged, since the middle of the 16th 
century, to the house of Barra. Under the 
date of 1550, a letter appears in the register 
of the privy council, addressed to " Torkill 
Macneill, chief and principal of the clun und 
surname of Macnelis." Mr Skene conjectures 
this Torkill to have been the hcrcrlitary keeper 



of Castle Sweyn, and connected with neither 
branch of the Macneills. He is said, however, 
to have been the brother of Neill Macneill of 
Gigha, killed in 1530,. as above mentioned, 
and to have, on his brother's death, obtained 
a grant of the non-entries of Gigha as repre- 
sentative of the family. K this be correct, 
according to the above designation, the chief- 
ship was in the Gigha line. Torquil appears 
to have died without leaving any direct suo- 



The first of the family of Colonsay, Donald 
Macneill of Oreror, in South Kuapdale, ex- 
changed that estate ia 1700, with the Duke of 
Argyll, for the islands of Colousay and Oron- 
say. The old possessors of these two islands, 
which are only separated by a narrow sound, 
dry at low water, wore the Macduffies or 
Alftcphies. Donald's great-grand sou, Archi- 
bald Macneill of Colonsay, sold that island to 
his cousin, John Macneill, who married Hester, 
daughter of Duncan Macneill of Dnnmore, 
and had six sons. His eldest son, Alexander, 
younger of Colonsay, became the purchaser of 
Gigha. Two of his other sons, Duncan, I^ord 
Colonsay, and Sir John Macneill, have dis- 
tinguished themselves, the one as a lawyer and 
judge, and the other as a diplomatist. 

mjlclachlan. 




— Muuatain Ash. 



Maclacldan, or Maolauchlan, is the name of 
another clan classified by Skene as belonging to 
the great race of the Siol Conn, and in the MS., 
so nuich valued by this writer, of 1450, the 
Maclaohlaus are traced to Gilchrist, a grand- 
son of that Anradan or Henry, from vhom all 
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the clans of the Siol Gillevray are said to be 
descended. They possessed the barony of 
Strathlacldan in Cowal, and other extensive 
possessions in the parishes of Glassrie and 
Kilmartin, and on Loch Awe side, which were 
separated from the main seat of the family by 
Loch Fyne. 

They were one of those Gaelic tribes who 
adopted the oared galley for their special 
device, as indicative of their connection, 
either by residence or descent, with the Isles. 
An ancester of the family, Lachlan Mor, who 
lived in the 13th century, is described in the 
Gaelic MS. of 1450, as "son of Patrick, 
son of Gilchrist, son of De dalan, called the 
clumsy, son of Anradan, from whom are de- 
scended also the clan Neill." 

By tradition the Maclachlans are said to 
have come from Ireland, their original stock 
being the O'Loughlins of MeatL 

According to the Irish genealogies, the clan 
Lachlan, the Lamonds, and the MacEwens of 
Ottei, were kindred tribes, being descended 
from brothers who were sons of De dalan 
above referred to, and tradition relates that 
they took possession of the greater part of the 
district of Cowal, from Toward Point to 
Strachur at the same time ; the Lamonds 
being separated from the MacEwens by the 
river of Kilfinan, and the MacEwens^from the 
Maclachlans by the stream which separates the 
parishes of Kilfinan and Strath Lachlan. 
De dalan, the common ancestor of these 
families, is stated in ancient Irish genealogies 
to have been the grandson of Hugh Atlaman, 
the head of the great family of G'Neils, kings 
of Ireland. 

About 1230, Gilchrist Maclachlan, who is 
mentioned in the manuscript of 1450 as chief 
of the family of Maclachlan at the time, is a 
witness to a charter of Kilfinan granted by 
Laumanus, ancestor of the Lamonds. 

In 1292, Gilleskel Maclachlan got a charter 
of his lands in Ergadia from Baliol. 

In a document preserved in the treasury of 
Her Majesty's Exchequer, entitled " Les peti- 
tions de tcrre demandees en Escoce," there is 
the following entry, — "Item Gillescop Mac- 
* loghlan ad demandi la Baronie de Molbryde 
juveiie, apelle Strath, que fu pris contre le foi 
de EoL" From this it appears that Gillespie 



Maclachlan was in possession of the lands 
still retained by the family, during the oc- 
cupation of Scotland by Edward L in 1296.* 

In 1314, Archibald Maclachlan in Ergadia, 
granted to the Preaching Friars of Glasgow- 
forty shillings to be paid yearly out of his 
lands of Kilbride, " juxtacastrum meom quod 
dicitur Castellachlan." He died before 1322, 
and was succeeded by his brother Patrick. 
The latter married a daughter of James, 
Steward of Scotland, and had a son, Lachlan, 
who succeeded him. Lachlan's son, Donald, 
confirmed in 1456, the grant by his predecessor 
Archibald, to the Preaching Friars of Glasgow 
of forty shillings yearly out of the lands of 
Kilbride, with an additional annuity of six 
shillings and eightpence "from his lands of 
Kilbryde near Castellachlan."^ 

Lachlan, the 15th chief, dating from the 
time that written evidence can be adduced, 
was served heir to his father, 23d September 
1719. He married a daughter of Stewart of 
Appin, and was killed at Culloden, fighting 
on the side of Prince Charles. The 18th 
chief, his great-grandson, Bobert Maclachlan 
of Maclachlan, convener and one of the 
deputy-lieutenants of Argyleshire, married in 
1823, Helen, daughter of William A. Carruthers 
of Dormont, Dumfries-shire, without issue. 
His brother, the next heir, George Maclachlan, 
Esq., has three sons and a daughter. The 
family scat. Castle Lachlan, built about 1790, 
near the old and ruinous tower, formerly the 
residence of the chiefs, is situated in the 
centre of the family estate, which is eleven 
miles in length, and, on an average, a mile and 
a half in' breadth, and stretches in one con- 
tinued line along the eastern side of Loch 
Fyne. The effective force of the clan previous 
to the rebellion of 1745, was estimated at 300 
men. Their original seat, according to Mr Skene, 
appears to have been in Lochaber, where a 
very old branch of the family has from the 
earliest period been settled as native men of 
the Camerons. 

In Argyleshire also are the families of 
Maclachlan of Craiginterve, Inchconnell, &c., 



** See Sir Francis Palgrave'a Scottish Documents, 

vol. i. p. 319. I 
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and in Stirlingshire, of Aucliintroig. The 
MaclacUaus of Drumblane iu Mouteith were 
of thti Locliabur branch. 

MacEweks. 
Upon a rocky promontory situated on the 
coMit of Lochfyne, may still be diacemed the 
vestige of a building, called in Gaelic (Jhaiatel 
Jlhic Eobhuin, or the castle of JIauEwen. 
In the Old Statistical Account of the parish 
of Kilfinnan, quoted by Skene, this MacEwen 
ia described aa the chief of a clan, aiid pro- 
prietor of the northern division of tlie pariah 
called Otter; and in the manuscript of 1450, 
which contains the genealogy of the Clan 
Eoghan na Hoitreic, or Clan Ewen of Otter, 
they are derived from Auradan, the eommon 
ancestor of the Maclauchlans and the Jlacoeilla. 
This family aoon became extinct, and their 
property gave title to a branch of the Camp- 
bells, by whom it appears to have been sub- 
sequently acquired, though 



e have no ii 



a of ascertain 



SlOL E&OHKBK. 

Under the name of Siol Eueheru are in- 
eluded by Mr Skene the Macdougoll Campbells 
of Craignish, and the Lamonds of Lamond, 
both very old claas in Argyleshire, and sup- 
posed to have been originally of the same race. 

Maodouqall Caupbelu Of Craioh»u. 
"The policy of the Ari,'yll family," aaja Mr 
Skene, " led them to employ every means for 
the acquisition of property, and the extension 
of the clan. One of the arts which they used 
for the latter purpose ivas to compel those 
clans which had become dependant upon them 
to adopt the namo of Campbell; and this, 
#heii successful, was generally followed at an 
ificK period, by the assertion that that clan 
Iras descended from the house of Argyll. In 
general, the clans thus adopted into the race 
of Campbell, are sufficiently marked out by 
their being promoted only to the honour of 
their being an illegitimate branch ; but the 
tmdltion of the country invariably distio- 
guishes between the real Campbells, and those 
who were compelled to adopt their name." Of 
tha policy in question, the Campbells of Ctaig- 
nish are said to have afforded a remarkable 



instance. According to the Argyll system, as 
here described, they are repraaented as the 
descendants of Dugall, an illegitimate eon 
of a Campbell, who lived in the ttvelfth 
century. Biit the common behef amongst 
the people is, that their ancient name was 
MacEachem, and that they were of the same 
race with the Hacdonalds ; nor are there 
wanting circumstances which seem to give 
countenance to this tradition. Their arms are 
charged with the galley of the Tsles, from the 
mast of which depends a shield exhibiting 
some of the distinctive beariugs of the Camp- 
bells ; and, what is even more to the purpose, 
the manuscript of 1450 contains a genealogy 
of the MacEacbems, in which they are derived 
from a certain Kicol MacMurdoch, who lived 
in the twelfth century. Besides, when the 
MacGillevrays and JIacIans of Morvem and 
Ardgour were broken up and dispersed, many of 
their septs, although not resident on the pro- 
perty of the Craignish family, acknowledged 
its head as their chief. But as the MacGille- 
vrays and the Moclans were two branches of 
the some clan, which had separated as early as 
the twelfth century j and as the MacEacherns 
appear to have been of the same race, Mur- 
doch, the first of the clan, being contemporary 
with Murdoch the father of Gillebride, the 
ancestor of the Siol Gillevray; it may be con- 
cluded that the Siol Eachem and the Maclans 
were of the same clan ; and this is further 
conBrmed by the circumstance, that there was 
an old family of MacEacbems which occupied 
Kingerlooh, l>ordering on Ardgour, the ancient 
property of the Maclans. That brunoh of tho 
Siol Eachem which settled at Craignish, were 
called Clan Dugall Craignish, and obtained, it 
is Boid, the property known by this name from 
the brother of Campbell of Lochow, in the 
reign of Davidll." The lands of Colin Camp- 
bell of Lochow having been forfeited iu that 
reign, his brother, Gillespie Campbell, appears 
to have obtained a. grant of them from the 

* *' Nisb«t, that lautc hvialdist," says Smibert, 
"liiacovRred an olil««al or the laiuUy, on whioli th« 
vonia are, aa nculy u they can Iw tuade out, S{igil- 
lum) DttgaJli de UrmgnaH, showing that tha Camp- 
bells of CmiKUith were siniply of the Dha-Call rave. 
ITie seal is very old, though noticed only by its uia 
in IGOO. ll has the etnnd niuk upon it of the bear- 
ings of all the Gael of the Woitcm CoosU, namely, the 
OncEd Gallb/." 
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crown ; and it is not improbable that the clan 
Dugall Craignish acquired from the latter their 
right to the property of Craignish. After the 
restoration of the Lochow family, by the re- 
moval of the forfeiture, that of Craignish vere 
obliged to hold their lands, not of the crown, 
but of the house of Argyll Nevertheless, 
they continued for some time a considerable 
family, maintaining a sort of independence, 
until at length, yielding to the influence ol 
that policy which has already been described, 
they merged, like most of the neighbouring 
clans, in that powerful race by whom they 
were surrounded.' 




BiDOB.—Cr»b- Apple Trea. 



It is an old and accredited tradition in the 
Highlands, that the Lomonds or Lamonte were 
the most ancient proprietors of Cowal, and 
that the Stewarts, Maclauchlans, and Campbells 
obtained possession of their property in that disr 
trict by marriage with daughters of the family. 
At an early period a very small part only of 
Gowal was included in the sheriffdom of Upper 
Aa^le, the remainder being comprehended in 
that of Perth. It may, therefore, b« presumed 
that, on the conquest of Argyle by Alexander 
II., the lotd of Lower Cowal bad submitted 
to the king, and obtained a crown charter. 
But, in little moK than half a century after 
that event, we find the Hiyh Steward in pos- 
session of Lower Cowal, and the Maclauchlans 
ill possession of Strati dachlan. It appears, 
indeed, that, in 1S42, Alexander the High 

' Skeoe'i Bighlanilcn, 



Steward of Scotland, married Jean, the daugh- 
ter of James, son of Angus MacKory, who is 
styled Lord of Bute ; and, irom the jnanuacripl 
of 1450, we leam that, about the same period, 
Gilchrist Maclauchlan married the daughter of 
Lochlan MacRoty ; from which it ia prolwble 
that this Roderic or Bory was the third indi- 
vidual who obtained a crown charter for Lower 
Cowal, and that by these intermarriages the 
property passed from his family into the hands 
of the Stewarts and the Machlauchlaos. The 
coincidence of these facts, with the tradition 
above-mentioned, would seem also to indicate 
that Angus UacRory was the ancestor of the 
Lamonds. 

After the marriage of the Steward with the 
heiress of Lamond, the next of that race of 
whom any mentioa b made is Duncan Mac 
Ferchei, and "Laumanus," son of Malcolm, 
and grandson of the same Duncan, who appear 
to have granted to the monks of Paisley a 
charter of the lands of Kilmore, near Lochgilp, 
and also of the lands " which they and their 
predecessors held at Kilmun" (guas noa et ante- 
MSiores noetri apud Kilmun kabuerutU). In 
the same year, " Laumanus," the son of Mal- 
colm, also granted a charter of the lands of 
Kilfinnan, which, in 1295, is confirmed by 
Malcolm, the son and heii of the late " Lan~ 
manus" (domini quondam Laumanu). Bat 
in an instrument, or deed, dated in 1466, be- 
tween the monastery of Paisley aud John 
Lamond of Lamond, regarding the lands of 
Kilfinan, it is ejtpressly stated, that these 
lands had belonged to the ancestors of John 
Lamond; and hence, it is evident, that the 
" Laumanus," mentioned in the previous deed, 
must have been one of the number, if not 
indeed the chief and founder of the femily. 
" From Laumanus," eajs Mr Skene, " the clan 
appear to have taken the name of Maclaman 
or Lamond, having previously to this time borne 
the name of Macerachar, and Clan Mhic 
Earachar." 

The connection of this clan with that of 
Dugall Craignish, is indicated by the same 
circiimstances which point out the connection 
of other hrancbes of the tribe ; for whilst the 
Craignish family preserved its power it was 
followed by a great portion of the Clan Mhic 
Zanichar, although it possessed no feudal right 
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to their services. " There is one peculiarity 
connected with, the lAmonds," eaye Mr Skene, 
" that although bj no means a powerful clan, 
their genealngy can he proved by charters, at 
a time when most other Iligiiland familiea are 
obliged to have recourse to tradition, and the 
genealogies of their ancient eennochies ; but 
tUeir antiquity could not protect the Lamonda 
from the encroachments of the Campbells, by 
whom they were soon reduced to ua small a 
portion of their original possessions in Lower 
Cowal, as the otlier Argyleshire clans haJ 
been of theirs."' The Lamonds were a clan of 
the same description as the Maclauchlans, 
and, like the latter, they have, notwithstanding 
" the encroachments of the Campbells," still 
retained a portion of their ancient possessions. 
The chief of tliis family is Lamond of Lamond. 

According to Nisbet, the clan Lamond were 
originally from Ireland, but whether they 
sprung from the Dolriadio colony, or from a 
still earlier race in Uowal, it is certain that 
they possessed, at a very early period, the 
superiority of the district. Their name con- 
tinned to bo the prevailing one till the middle 
of the 17th century. In June 1646, certain 
chiefs of the clan Campbell in the vicinity of 
Dunoon castle, determined upon obtaining the 
ascendency, took advantage of the feuds and 
disorders of the period, to wage a war of exter- 
mination against the Lamonds. The massacre 
of the latter by the Campbells, thai year, 
formed one of the charges against tlie Marquis 
of Argyll in 1661, although he does not seem 
to have been any party to it. 

Aa interesting tradition is recorded of one 
of the lairds of Lamond, who had unfortunately 
killed, in a sudden quarrel, the son of Mac- 
Gregor of Glenstrae, taking refuge in the house 
of the latter, and claiming his protection, 
which was readily granted, he being ignorant 
that he was the slayer of his son. On being 
Jafonned, MacGregor escorted him in safety to 
ilia own i)eople. When the MacGregora wore 
-]noecrihed, and the aged chief of Glenstrae 
had become a wanderer, Lamond hastened to 
protect him and his family, and received them 
into his house. 

ine'a lliyhlnndcTii, rol, ii. port ii. chap. -1. 
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Badok. — Fl-hi or Brackens. 

liESiDEB the clans already noticed, there are 
other two which, according to Skene, are set 
down by the genealogists as having originally 
belonged to the Gallgael or Celts of the 
"Western Isles ; these are the Itobertsons or 
clan Donnachie, and the Macfirlanes. 

Tradition claims for the dim Donnachie a 
descent from the great sept of the Macdonalds, 
their remote ancestor being said to have been 
Dimcan (hence the name Dmnuchie) the Fat, 
son of Angus Mor, Lord of the Isles, in the 
reign of William the Lion. Smibert thinlts 
this is certainly the most feasible account of 
their origin. Skene, however, endeavours to 
trace their descent from Bancan, King of 
Scotland, eldest son of Malcolm III., their 
immediate ancestor, accoriling to him, having 
been Gonan, second son of Henry, fourth and 
last of the ancient Celtic Earla of Athole. 
TbisConaa, it is said, received from his father, 
in the reign of Alexander II., the lands of 
Generoohy, afterwards called Strowan, in Gaelic 
Slriiihan — that is, streamy. Conan's great- 
grandson, Andrew, was styled of Athole, A 
AfholUt, which was the uniform designation of 
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the family, indicative, Mr Skene thinks, of 
their descent from the ancient Earls of Athole. 
Awjording to the same authority, it was from 
Andrew's son, Duncan, that the clan derived 
their distinctive appellation of the clan Don- 
nachie, or children of Duncan. Duncan is said 
to have been twice married, and acquired by 
both marriages considerable territory in the 
district of Rannoch. By his first wife he had 
a son, Robert de Atholia. 

As it is well kuown that Mr Skene's Celtic 
prejudices are very strong, and as his deriva- 
tion of the Robertsons from Duncan, king of 
Scotland, is to a great extent conjectural, it is 
only fair to give the other side of the question, 
viz., the probability of their derivation from 
the Celts of the Western Isles. We shall take 
the liberty of quoting here Mr Smibert's judi- 
cious and acute remarks on this point. " There 
unquestionably exist doubts about the deriva- 
tion of the Robertsons from the Macdonalds ; 
but the fact of their acquiring large possessions 
at so early a period in Athole, seems to be 
decisive of their descent from some great and 
strong house among the Western Celts. And 
what house was more 'able so to endow its 
scions than that of Somerled, whose heads 
were the kings of the west of Scotland 1 The 
Somerled or Macdonald power, moreover, ex- 
tended into Athole beyond all question ; and, 
indeed, it may be said to have been almost the 
sole power which could so have planted there 
one of its offshoots, apart from the regal autho- 
rity. Accordingly, though Duncan may not 
have been the son of Angus Mor (Macdonald), 
a natural son of the Lord of the Isles, as has 
been commonly averred, it by no means follows 
that the family were not of the Macdonald race. 
The proof may be difficult, but probability 
must be accepted in its stead. An opposite 
course has been too long followed on all sides. 
Why should men conceal from themselves the 
plain fact that the times under consideration 
were barbarous, and that their annals were 
necessarily left to us, not by the pen of the 
accurate historian, but by the dealers in song 
and tradition 1" 

Referring to the stress laid by Mr Skene 
upon the designation de Atholia, which was 
uniformly assumed by the Robei-tsons, Mr 
Smibert remarks, — " In the first place, the 



designation De Atliolia can really be held to 
prove nothing, since, as in the case of De 
Insulis, such phrases often pointed to mere 
residence, and were especially used in reference 
to large districts. A gentleman * of Atholo ' is 
not necessarily connected with the Duke ; and, 
as we now use such phrases without any meaning 

• 

of that kind, much more natural was the cus- 
tom of old, when general localities alone were 
known generally. In the second place, are the 
Robertsons made more purely Graelic, for such 
is partly the object in the view of Mr Skene, 
by being traced to the ancient Athole house ? 
That the first lords of the line were Celts may 
be admitted; but heiresses again and again 
interrupted the male succession. While one 
wedded a certain Thomas of London, another 
found a mate in a person named David de 
Hastings. These strictly English names speak 
for themselves; and it was by the Hastings 
marriage, which took place shortly after the 
year 1200, that the first house of Athole was 
continued. It is clear, therefore, that the sup- 
position of the descent of the Robertsons from 
the first lords of Athole leaves them still of 
lar^ly mingled blood — Norman, Saxon, and 
Gaelic. Such is the result, even when the 
conjecture is admitted. 

As a Lowland neighbourhood gave to the 
race of Robert, son of Duncan, the name 
of Robertson, do would it also intermingle 
their race and blood with those of the Low- 
landers." ' 

It is from the grandson of Robert of Athole, 
also named Robert, that the clan Donnachie 
derive their name of Robertson. This Robert 
was noted for his predatory incursions into the 
Lowlands, and is historically known as the 
chief who arrested and delivered up to the 
vengeance of the government Robert Graham 
and the Master of Athole, two of Jthe murderers 
of James I., for which he was rewarded with 
a crown charter, dated in 1451, erecting his 
whole lands into a free barony. He also re- 
ceived the honourable augmentation to his 
arms of a naked man manacled under the 
achievement, with the motto, VirttdU gloria 
merces. He was mortally wounded in the 
head near the village of Auchtergaven, in a 

* Smibert's Claiis, pp. 77, 78. 
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coniUct with Robert Forrester of Torwood, 
witlk wliom lie had a dispute r^imliiig the 
lands of Little Dunkuld. Binding up his head 
with a white cloth, he rode to Perth, and ob- 
tained from the king a new grant of the lunds 
of Strowan, On hia return home, he died of 
Ilia wounds. He hod three sons, Alexander, 
Robert, and Patrick. Kobert, the second son, 

B the ancestor of the Earla of Fortmore, a 
title now extinct. 

The eldest aon, Alexander, was twice mar-' 
riod, hia sona becoming progenitors of various 
families of Robertsons. He died in, or shortly 
prior to, 1607, and was succeeded by his gmad- 

I, William. This chief hod some dispute 
with the Earl of Atholo concerning the marches 
of their estates, and was killed by a party of 
the earl's followers, in 1530. Taking advan- 
tage of a wadset or mortgage which he held 

er the lauds of Strowan, the earl seized 

arly the half of the family estate, which the 
liobertsouB could never again recover. Wil- 
iiom's son, Robert, had two sons^William, 
who died without issue, and Donald, who 
succeeded him. 

Donald's grandson, 11th laird of Strowan, 
died in 1636, leaving an infant son, Alexander, 

whose minority the govenunent of the cUii 
devolved upon his uncle, Donald. Devoted 
to the cause of Charles I., the latter raised a 
regiment of hia name and followers, and was 
with the Marquis of Montrose in all his battles. 
After the Restoration, the king settled a pen- 
sion upon him. 

His nephew, Alexander Eobertaon of Strow- 
an, was twice married. By his second wife, 
Marion, daughter of General Baillie of Letham, 
he had two sons and one daughter, and died in 
1688. Duncan, the second son by the second 
. marriage, served in Russia, with distinction, 
under Peter the Great. 

Alexander, the elder son of the second mar- 
riage, was the celebrated Jacobite chief and 
poet Bom about 1670, he was destined for 
the church, and sent to the university of St 
Andrtsws ; but hia father and brother by the 
first marriage dying within a few months of 
each other, he succeeded to the family estate 
and the chiefship in 1688. Soon after, he 
joined the Viscount Dundee, when he appeared 
in arms in the Highlands for the cause of King 



James ; but though he does not appear to have 
been at Killiscrankie, and was still under age, 
he was, for his share in this rising, attainted 
I)y a decreet of parliament in absence in 1690, 
and his estates forfeited to the crown. He 
retired, in eonaequeiice, to the court of the 
exiled monarch at St Germains, where he lived 
for several years, and served one or two cam- 
paigns to the French array. In 1703, Queen 
Anne granted him a remission, when he re- 
turned to Scotland, and resided unmolested on 
his estates, but neglecting to get the remission 
passed the eeals, the forfeiture of 1690 was' 
never legally repealed. With about 500 of 
his clan he joined the Earl of Mar in 1715, 
and was taken prisoner at the battle of SherifT- 
muir, but rescued. Soon after, however, he 
fell into the hands of a party of soldiers in the 
Higlilottds, and was ordered to be conducted 
to Edinburgh ; but, with the assistance of his 
sister, he contrived to escape on the way, when 
he again took refuge in France. In 1723, 
the estate of Strowan was granted by the 
government to Margaret, the chiefs sister, by 
a charter twder the great seal, and in 1726 she 
disponed the same in trust for the behoof of 
her brother, substituting, in the event of his 
death without lawful heirs of his body, Dun- 
can, son of Alexander Robertson of Druma- 
chune, her father's cousin, and the next lawful 
heir male of the family. Margaret died un- 
married in 1727, Her brother ha<l returned 
to Scotland the previous year, oud obtaining 
in 1731a remission for his life, took possession 
of his estate. In 1745 he once more "mar- 
shalled his clan" in behalf of the Stuarts, but 
his age preventing him from personally taking 
any active part in the rebellion, his name waa 
passed over in the list of proscriptions that 
followed. He died in his own house of 
Carie, in Rannoch, April 18, 1749, in bis 
81st year, without lawful issue, and in him 
ended the direct male line. A volume of 
his poems was published after his death. 
An edition was reprinted at Edinburgh in 
1785, I2mo, containing also the "History 
and Iklnrtial Achievements of the Robertsons 
of Strowan." Ho is said to have formed 
the prototype of the Baron of Brodwardine in 
" Waverley." 

The portion of the original estate of Strowan 
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which remained devolved upon Duncan Robert- 
8on of Drumachune, a property which his 
great-grandfather, Duncan Mor (who died in 
1687), brother of Donald the tutor, had 
acquired from the Athole family. As, how- 
ever, his name was not included in the last 
act of indemnity passed by the government, he 
was dispossessed of the estate in 1752, when 
he and his family retired to France. His son, 
Colonel Alexander Robertson, obtained a resti- 
tution of Strowan in 1784, and died, unmar- 
ried, in 1822. Duncan Mar's second son, 
Donald, had a son, called Robert Bane, whose 
grandson, Alexander Robertson, now succeeded 
to the estate. 

The son of the latter. Major-general George 
Duncan Robertson of Strowan, C.B., passed 
upwards of thirty years in active service, and 
received the cross of the Imperial Austrian 
order of Leopold. He was succeeded by his 
son, George Duncan Robertson, bom 26th 
July 1816, at one time an officer in the 42d 
Highlanders. 

The force which the Robertsons could bring 
into the field was estimated at 800 in 1715, 
and 700 in 1745. 

Of the branches of the family, the Robert- 
sons of Lude, in Blair- Athole, are the oldest, 
being of contemporary antiquity to that of 
Strowan. 

Patrick de Atholia, eldest son of the second 
marriage of Duncan de Atholia, received from 
his father, at his death, about 1358, the lands 
of Lude. He is mentioned in 1391, by Wyn- 
toun (Book ii. p. 367) as one of the chieftains 
and leaders of the clan. He had, with a 
daughter, married to Donald, son of Farquhar, 
ancestor of the Farquharsons of Invercauld, two 
sons, Donald and Alexander. The latter, 
known by the name of Rua or Red, from the 
colour of his hair, acquired the estate of Stra- 
loch, for which he had a charter from James 
II. in 1451, and was ancestor of the Robert- 
sons of Straloch, Perthshire. His descend- 
ants were called the Barons Rua. The last 
of the Barons Rua, or Red, was Alexander 
Robertson of Straloch, who died about the 
end of the last century, leaving an only son, 
John, who adopted the old family souMquet, 
and called himself Reid (probably hoping to 
be recognised as the chief of the Reids). John 



Reid entered the army, where he rose to the 
rank of General, and died in 1803, leaving the 
reversion of his fortune (amounting to about 
£70,000) for the endowment of a chair of 
music, and other purposes, in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. This ancient family is 
represented by Sir Archibald Ava Campbell, 
Bart. 

Donald, the elder son, succeeded his father. 
He resigned his lands of Lude into the king's 
hand on February 7, 1447, but died before he 
could receive his infeftment. He had two 
sons : John, who got the charter under the 
great seal, dated March 31, 1448, erecting the 
lands of Lude into a barony, proceeding on 
his father's resignation ; and Donald, who got 
as his patrimony the lands of Stratbgarry. 
This branch of Lude ended in an heiress, 
who married an illegitimate son of Stewart 
of Invermeath. About 1700, Strathgany 
was sold to another family of the name of 
Stewart 

The Robertsons of Inshes, Inverness-shire,, 
are descended from Duncan, second son of 
Duncan de Atholia, dominus de Ranagh, above 
mentioned. 

The Robertsons of Kindeace descend from 
William Robertson, third son of John, ances- 
tor of the Robertsons of the Inshes, by his 
wife, a dahghter ot Feam of Pitcullen. He 
obtained from his father, in patrimony, several 
lands about Inverness, and having acquired 
great riches as a merchant, purchased, in 
1615, the lands of Orkney, Nairnshire, and 
in 1639, those of Kindeace, Ross-shire; 
the latter becoming the chief title of the 
family. 

The Robertsons of Kinlochmoidart, In- 
vemess-shire, are descended from John 
Robertson of Muirton, Elginshire, second . 
son of Alexander Robertson of Strowan, by 
his wife. Lady Elizabeth, daughter of the Earl 
of Athole. 

The fifth in succession, the Rev. William 
Robertson, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, 
was father of Principal Robertson, and of 
Mary, who married the Rev. James Syme, and 
had an only child, Eleonora, mother of Henry, 
Lord Brougham. The Principal had three 
sons and two daughters. 
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Of the clan Macftirlane, iir Skene gives 
the beat account, and wo shall therefore take the 
liherty of availing ourselves of his researches. 
Accontinjj to liiui, with the exception of the 
don Donnachie, the clan Farlau or Pharlon is 
the only one, the descent of ijhich from the 
ancient earls of the district where their posses- 
Bions were situated, may be established by the 
authority of a charter. It appears, indeed, 
that the ancestor of this clan was Gilchrist, 
the brother of Maldowen or Malduia, the third 
Earl of Lennox. Thia is proved by a eiiarter 
of Maldowen, still extant, by which he gives 
to hia brotUer Gilohrist a grant " de terns de 
superiori AiTochar de Luas ;" and these lands, 
which continued iii possession of the clan 
until the death of the last chief, have at all 
Umes conslituted their principal inheritance. 

But although the descent of tlie clan from 
tlie Earls of Lennox be thus established, the 
origin of their ancestors is by no means so 
easily settled. Of all the native earls of Scot- 
land, those of this district alone have had a 
foreign origin assigned Ui them, though, appa- 
rently, without any sufficient reason. The 
first Earl of Lennox who appears on record is 
Aluin comes de Levenox, who lived in the early 
part of the 13th century; and there ia some 
reason to believe that from this Aluin the 
later Earls of Lennox were descended. It is, 
no doubt, impossible to detormine now who 
this Aluin really was ; but, in the absence of 
direct authority, we gather from tradition that 
the heads of the family of Lennox, before 



being raisei) to the peerage, were hereditary 
seneschals of Stratheam, and bailies of the 
Abthanery of Dull, in Athote. Aluin was 
succeeded by a son of the same name, who 
is frequently mentioned in the chartularies 
of Lennox and Paisley, and who' died before 
the j-ear 1225. In Donald, the sixth earl, 
the male branch of the family became ex- 
tinct. Maigaret, the daughter of Donald, 
married Walter de Eassalane, the. heir male 
of the family; but this alliance failed to ac- 
complish the objects intended by it, or, in 
other words, to preserve the honours and power 
of the house of Lennox. Their son Duncan, 
the eighth earl, had no male issue ; and his 
eldest daughter Isabella, having married Sii 
Murdoch Stuart, the eldest son of the fie 
gent, he and his family became involved in 
the ruin which overwhelmed the nnfortunato 
house of Albany. At the death of Isabella, 
in 1460, the eartdom was claimed by three 
families ; but that of Stewart of Darnley even- 
tually DVflrcame all opposition, and acquired 
the title and estates of Lennox, llieir acces- 
sion took place in the year 1488 ; upon which 
theclans that had been formerly united with the 
earls of the old stock separated themselves, 
and became independent. 

Of these clans the principal was that of the 
Macferlanes, the descendants, as has already 
been stated, of Gilchrist, a younger brother of 
Maldowen, Earl of Lennox. In the Lennox 
charters, several of which he appears to have 
subscribed as a ivitdcss, this Gilchrist ie gene- 
rally designated as fraler /•.umitin, or brother 
of the earl His son Duncan also obtained a 
charter of his lands from the Earl of Lennox, 
and appears in the Bagman's roll under the 
title of " Duncan Macgilchrist de Levenaghes." 
From a grandson of tliis Duncan, who was 
called in Gaelic Parian, or Bartholomew, the 
clan appears to have taken the surname of 
Macfarlune ; indeed the connection of Parian 
both with Duncan and with Gilchrist is clearly 
established by a charter granted to- Malcolm 
Macforlano, the son of Parian, continuing to 
him the lands of Arrochar and others j and 
hence Malcolm may be considered as the real 
founder of the clan. He was succeeded by 
his son Duncan, who obtained from the Earl 
of Lennox a charter of the lands of Arrocbar 
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as ample in its provisions as any that had been 
granted to his predecessors; and married a 
daughter of Sir Colin Campbell of Lochow, as 
appears from a charter of confirmation granted 
in his favour by Duncan, Earl of Lennox. 
Not long after his death, however, the ancient 
line of the Earls of Lennox became extinct ; 
and the Macfarlanes having claimed the earl- 
dom as heirs male, offered a strenuous opposi- 
tion to the superior pretensions of the feudal 
heirs. Their resistance, however, proved alike 
unsuccessful and disastrous. The family of 
the chief perished in defence of what they 
believed to be their just rights ; the clan also 
suffered severely, and of those who survived 
the struggle, the greater part took refuge in 
remote parts of the country. Their destnic- 
tion, indeed, would have been inevitable, but 
for the opportune support given by a gentle- 
man of the clan to the Damley family. This 
was Andrew Macfarlane, who, having married 
the daughter of John Stewart, Lord Damley 
and Earl of Lennox, to whom his assistance 
had been of great moment at a time of diffi- 
culty, saved the rest of the clan, and recovered 
the greater part of their hereditary possessions. 
The fortunate individual in question, however, 
though the good genius of the race, does not 
appear to have possessed any other title to the 
chiefship than what he derived from his posi- 
tion, and the circumstance of his being the 
only person in a condition to afford them pro- 
tection ; in fact, the clan refused him the title 
of chief, which they appear to have considered 
as incommunicable, except in the right line ; 
and his son. Sir John Macfarlane, accordingly 
contented himself with assuming the secondary 
or subordinate designation of captain of the 
clan. 

From this time, the Macfarlanes appear to 
have on all occasions supported the Earls of 
Lennox of the Stewart race, and to have also 
followed their banner in the field. For several 
generations, however, their history as a clan 
is almost an entire blank ; indeed, they appear 
to have merged into mere retainers of the 
powerful family, under whose protection they 
enjoyed undisturbed possession of their here- 
ditary domains. But in the sixteenth century 
Duncan Macfarlane of Macfarlane appears as a 
steady supporter of Matthew, Earl of Lennox. 



At the head of three hundred men of his own 
name, he joined Lennox and Glencaim in 
1544, and was present with his followers at 
the battle of Glasgow-Muir, where he shared 
the defeat of the party he supported. He was 
also involved in the forfeiture which followed ; 
but having powerful friends, his property was, 
through their intercession, restored, and he 
obtained a remission under the privy seaL 
The loss of this battle forced Lennox to retire 
to England ; whence, having married a niece 
of Henry VIII., he soon afterwards returned 
with a considerable force which the English 
monarch had placed under his commands The 
chief of Macfarlane durst not venture to join 
Lennox in person, being probably restrained 
by the terror of another forfeiture ; but, acting 
on the usual Scottish policy of that time, he 
sent his relative, Walter Macfarlane of Tarbet, 
with four himdred men,- to reinforce his friend 
and patron ; and this body, according to Holin- 
shed, did most excellent service, acting at once 
as light troops and as guides to the main body. 
Duncan, however, did not always conduct 
himself with equal caution ; for he is said to 
have fallen in the fatal battle of Pinkie, in 
1547, on which occasion also a great number 
of his clan perished. 

Andrew, the son of Duncan, as bold, active, 
and adventurous as his sire, engaged in the 
civil wars of the period, and, what is more 
remarkable, took a prominent part on the side 
of the Regent Murray ; thus acting in opposi- 
tion to almost all the other Highland chiefs, 
who were warmly attached to the cause of the 
queen. He was present at the battle of Lang- 
side with a body of his followers, and there 
" stood the Regent's part in great stead ;" for, 
in the hottest of the fight, he came up with 
three hundred of his friends and countrymen, 
and falling fiercely on the flank of the queen's 
army, threw them into irretrievable disorder, 
and thus mainly contributed to decide the for- 
tune of the day. The clan boast of having 
taken at this battle three of Queen Marj^'s 
standards, which, they say, were preserved for 
a long time in the family. Macfarlane's reward 
was not such as afforded any great cause for 
admiring the munificence of the Regent ; but 
that his vanity at least might be conciliated, 
Murray bestowed upon him the crest of a 
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demi-sDVBge proper, holding in hu dextoi hand 
a sheaf of arrowa, and pointing with hie sinister 
to an imperial crown, or, with the motto, Tki» 
I'll defsiul. Of the eon of this chief nothing 
is known ; but his grandson, "Walter Maofiir- 
lane, returning to the nntural feelings of a 
Highlander, proved himself as sturdy a cham- 
pion of the rojal party as hia grandfather \isvi 
been an uncompromising opponent and enemy. 
During Cromwell's time, he waa twice besieged 
in his own house, and his castle of Inveruglaa 
was afterwards burned down by the English. 
Hut nothing could shake his fidelity to his 
party. Though his personal losses in adhering 
to the royal cause were of a much more sub- 
stantial kind than hia grandfathers reward in 
opposing it, yet his seal was not cooled by 
adversity, nor his ardour abated by the ven- 
geance which it drew down on his head. 

Although a small clan, the Macfarlanes 
were as turbulent and predatory in their way 
as their neighbours the Kacgreeors. By the 
Act of the Estates of 1587 they were declared 
to be one of the clans for whom the chief was 
made responsible ; by another act passed in 
1594, they were denounced as being in the 
habit of committing theft, robbery, and op- 
pression ; and in July 1 624 many of the clan 
were tried and convicted of theft and robbery. 
Some of them were punished, some pardoned ; 
while others were removed to the highlands of 
Aberdeenshire, and to Strathaven in Banffshii'c, 
where they assumed tlie names of Stewart, 
M'Caudy, Greisook, M'James, and M'Innaa. 

(Jf one eminent member of the clan, the 
feUowiitg notice is taken by Air Skene in his 
work on the Highlands of Scotland. He says, 
" It ia impossible to conclude this sketch of 
the history of the Macfarianes without alluding 
to the eminent antiquary, Walter Macfarlano 
of that ilk, who is as celebrated among histo- 
rians as .the indefatigable coUector of the an- 
cient records of the country, as his ancestors 
had been among the other Highland chiefs for 
their prowess in the held. The family it^lf, 
however, ia now nearly extinct, after having 
held their original lands for a period of sis 
hundred years," 

Of the lairds of Mncfarlane there have been 
no fewer than twenty-three. The last of them 
went to North America in the early part of 



the 18th century. A branch of the family 
settled in Ireland in the reign of James VII., 
and the headship of the clan is claimed by 
ite representative, Maofarlaae of Hunstowu. 
House, in the county of Dublin. The descen- 
dants of the ancient chiefs cannot now be 
traced, and the lands once possesBed by them 
have passed into other hands. 

Under the head of Garmoran, Mr Skene, 
following the genealogists, includes two western 
clans, viz., those of Campbell and Macleod. 
We shall, however, deport from Sir Skene's 
order, and notice these two important clana 
here, while treating of the clans of the 
western coasts and isles. Mr Skene,' on very 
3hudoft7 grounds, endeavours to make out that 
there must have been an ancient earldom of 
Garmoran, situated between north and south 
Argj'le, and including, besides the districts of 
Knoydart, Morar, Arisaig, and Moydarl (form- 
ing a late lordship of Garmoran), the districts 
of Glenelg, Ardnamurchan, and Morvern. 
Ha allows, however, that "at no period 
embraced by the records do we discover Gar- 
moran as an eHicient earldom." As to this, Mr 
E. W. Hobertsou' remarks that " the same 
objection may be raised against the earldom of 
Garmoran which is urged against the earldom 
of the Merns, the total silence of history 
respecting it." 

ARGYLL CAMPBELL. 




The name Cahphell is undoubtedly one of 
considerable antiquity, and the clan has for long 
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been one of the most numerous and powerful 
in the Highlands, although many families 
have adopted the name who have no connec- 
tion with the Campbells proper by blood or 
descent. The Argyll family became latterly 
80 powerful, that many smaller clans were 
absorbed in it voluntarily or compulsorily, and 
assumed in course of time its peculiar designa- 
tion. The origin of the name, as well as of 
the founder of the familv, remains still a matter 
of the greatest doubt. The attempt to deduce 
the family from the half-mythical King Arthur, 
of course, is mere trifling. 

The name is by some stated to have been de- 
rived from a Norman knight, named de Campo 
Bello, who came to England with William the 
Conqueror. As respects the latter part of the 
statement, it is to be observed that in the list 
of all the knights who composed the army of 
the Conqueror on the occasion of his invasion 
of England, and which is known by the name 
of the Koll of Battle-Abbey, the name of 
Campo Bello is not to be found. But it does 
not follow, as recent writers have assumed, 
that a knight of that name may not have come 
over to England at a later period, either of his 
reign or that of his successors. 

It has been alleged, in opposition to this 
account, that in the oldest form of writing the 
name, it is spelled Cambel or Kambel, and it 
is so found in many ancient documents ; but 
these were written by parties not acquainted 
with the individuals whose name they record, 
as in the manuscript account of the battle of 
Halidon Hill, by an unknown English writer, 
preserved in the British Museum; in the Bag- 
man's Roll, which was compiled by an English 
clerk, and in Wyntoun's Chronicle. Tliere is 
no evidence, however, that at any period it 
was written by any of the family otherwise 
than as Campbell, notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary diversity that occurs in the spelling 
of other names by their holders, as shown by 
Lord Lindsay in the account of his clan ; and 
the invariable employment of the letter p by 
the CampbeUs themselves would be of itself 
a strong argument for the southern origin of 
the name, did there not exist, in the record 
of the parliament of Robert Bruce held in 
1320, the name of the then head of the family, 
entered as Sir Nigel de Campo Bello. 



The writers, however, who attempt to sus- 
tain the fabulous tales of the sennachies, assign 
a very different origin to the name. It ia 
personal, say they, ^* like that of some others 
of the Highland clans, being composed of the 
words cajHy bent or arched, and beul, mouth ; 
this having been the most prominent feature 
of the great ancestor of the clan, Diannid 
O'Dubin or O'Duin, a brave warrior celebrated 
in traditional story, who was contemporary 
with the heroes of Ossian. In the Gaelic lan- 
guage liis descendants are called Siol Diarmid, 
the offspring or race of Diarmid" 

Besides the manifest improbability of this 
origin on other grounds, two considerations 
mav be adverted to, each of them conclusive : — 

First, It is known to all who have examined 
ancient genealogies, that among the Celtic 
races personal distinctives never have become 
hereditary. Malcolm Canmore, Donald Bane, 
Rob Boy, or Evan Dhu, were, with many 
other names, distinctive of personal qualities, 
but none of them descended, or could do so, 
to the children of those who acquired them. 

Secondly, It is no less clear that, until after 
what is called the Saxon Conquest had been 
completely effected, no hereditary surnames 
were in use among the Celts of Scotland, nor 
by the chiefs of Norwegian descent who 
governed in Argyll and the Isles. This cir- 
cumstance is pointed out by Tytler in his 
remarks upon the early population of Scot- 
land, in the second volume of the History of 
Scotland. Tlie domestic slaves attached to the 
possessions of the church and of the barons 
have their genealogies engrossed in ancient 
charters of conveyances and confirmation copied 
by him. The names are all Celtic, but in no 
one instance does the son, even when bearing 
a second or distinctive name, follow that of 
his father. 

Skene, who maintains the purely native 
origin of the Campbell, does so in the follow- 
ing remarks : — 

"We have shown it to be invariably the 
case, that when a clan claims a foreign origin, 
and accounts for their possession of the chief- 
ship and property of the clan by a marriage 
with the heiress of the old proprietors, they 
can be proved to be in reality a cadet of that 
older house who had usurped the chiefship. 
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while their claim to the thiefship is Uiapulerl 
by an acknowledged descendant of that older 
house. To this rule the Campbella are no 
exceptions, fur while the tale upon wliich they 
found a Norman descent is exactly parallel to 
those of the other chuts in the same situation, 
the most ancient uanuacript genealogies deduce 
them in the male hne from that very family of 
O'Duin, whose heiroaa they are said to have 
married, and the Macarthur Cumphella, of 
StiachuT, the acknowledged descendants of the 
older house, they have at all times disputed 
the chiefship with the Argyll family. Judging 
from analogy, wo are compelled to admit that 
the Campbells of Strachur must formerly have 
been chiefs of the clan, und that the usual 
causes in such cases have operated to reduc« 
the Strachur family, and to place that of 
Argyll in that situation, and this is confirmed 
by the early history of the clan." 

We shall take the liberty of quoting here 
some injjeniona speculations on the origin of 
the name and the founder of the clan, from 
the pen of a gentleman, a member of the 
clan, who, for several years, has devoted his 
leisure to the investigation of the subject, 
and has placed the results of his researches 
at our disposal He declaria that the name 
itself is the most inflexible name in Scotland. 
In all old documents, he says, in which it 
occurs, either w-ritten by a Campbell, or under 
hia du'ectioa, it is spelled always Campbell, or 
Campo-Iielio ; and iU southern origin he be- 
lieves is past <iueatton. It lias always deemed 
to ^"""1 tt> have be«n the name of some Roman, 
who, after hia countrymen retired from Britain, 
had settled among the Britons of Strath-Clyde. 
" I am not one," he continues, " of those 
who suppose that the fottimee of Campbell 
depended entirely on the patrimony of his 
wife. As a family who had been long in the 
country, the chief of the niune (it is improbable 
tliat he was then the sole owner of that name, 
although his family is alone known to history), 
aa a soldier, high in Ids sovereign's favour, 
was likely to have possessed lands iu Argyle 
before his marriage took place. Jlen of mark 
were then necessary to keep these rather ivild 
and outlandish districts in subjection, and 
only men high in royal favour were likely to 
have that trust, — a trust likely to be ao well 




rewarded, that its holder would be on eligible 
match for the heiress of Paul In-Sporran. 

"It is also quite likely that Eva O'Duin 
was a king's ward, and on that account her 
hand would he iu the king's gift ; and who so 
likely to receive it as a trusted knight, con- 
nected with the district, and one whose loyalty 
was unquestioned i 

"Again, we put little stress on the Celtic 
origin of the name.^frora the crooked mouth of 
the iirst chief, as if from cam, bent or crookwl, 
and bctil, moutK No doubt this etymology is 
purely fanciful, and may have been invented 
by some one anxious to prove the purely 
Celtic origin of the family; but this seems 
really unnecessary, as a Celtic residence, Celtic 
alliances, and Celtic associations for nearly 
800 years, is a Celtic antiquity in an almost 
unbroken line such as few families are able to 
boast of; indeed, no clan can boast of purer 
Celtic blood than the Campbella, and their 
present chief" 

The conclusion which, wo think, any un- 
prejudiced reader must come to, is, tliat the 
question of the origin of the Campbells cannot, 
until furtlier hght ho thrown upon it, be 
detcrndned with certainty at the preaent 
day. It is possible that the story of the 
genealogiata may bo true; tliey declare that 
the predecessors of the Argyll* family, on the 
female side, were possessors of Lochow or Loch- 
awe in Argjleshire, as early as 404 a.d. Of this, 
however, there is no proof worthy of the name. 
The first of the race who comes prominently 
into notice is one Archibald (also called Gil- 
lespie) Campbell, as Ukely as not, we think, 
to he a gentleman of Anglo-Norman lineage, 
who lived in the 11th century. He acquired 
the lordship of Lochow, or Lochawe, by mar- 
riage with Eva, daughter and heiress of Paul 
O'Duin, Lord of Lochow, denominated Paul 
Insporron, from his being the king's treasurer. 
Another Gillespie is the first of the house 
mentioned in authentic history, his name oc- 
curring as a witness of the charter of the lands 
of the burgh of Newburgh by Alexander IIL 
ill 124G. 

' In UiLn:li ISiO, tlie present Duke, iu answer to 
intjuiries, wrote to tliu pftjwra stating that be apelli 
Ari/yll, b«cauH it has been spelled M by 
r» for gonerationa pnat. 
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Sir Colin Campbell of Lochow, the real 
founder of the family, sixth in descent from 
the first Gillespie, distinguished himself by his 
warlike actions, and was knighted by King 
Alexander the Third in 1280. He added 
largely to his estates, and on account of his 
great prowess he obtained the surname of Mohr 
or More ("great") ; from him the chief of the 
Argyll family is in Gaelic styled Mac Chaillan 
More.' 

Sir Colin Campbell had a quarrel with a 
powerful neighbour of his, the Lord of Lom, 
and after he had defeated liim, pursuing the 
victory too eagerly, was slain (in 1294) at a 
place called the String of Cowal, where a 
great obelisk was erected over his grave. This 
is said to have occasioned bitter feuds betwixt 
the houses of Lochow and Lom for a long 
period of years, which were put an end to by 
the marriage of the daughter of the Celtic 
proprietor of Lorn, with John Stewart of 
Linermeath about 1386. Sir Colin married 
a lady of the name of Sinclair, by whom he 
had five sons. 

Sir Niel Campbell of Lochow, his eldest 
son, swore fealty to Edward the First, but 
afterwards joined Robert the Bruce, and fought 
by his side in almost every encounter, from 
the defeat at Methven to the victory at Ban- 
nockbum. King Robert rewarded his services 
by giving him his sister, the Lady Mary Bruce, 
in marriage, and conferring on him the lands 
forfeited by the Earl of Athole. His next 
brother Donald was the progenitor of the 
Campbells of Loudon. By his wife Sir Niel 
had three sons, — Sir Colin ; John, created Earl 
of Athole, upon the forfeiture of David de 
Strathbogie, the eleventh eaYl ; and Dugal. 

Sir Colin, the eldest son, obtained a charter 
, from his uncle, King Robert Bruce, of the 
' lands of Lochow and Artomish, dated at Ar- 
broath, 10th February 1316, in which he is de- 
signated Colinusfilius Nigelli Ca7nbel, militis. 
As a reward for- assisting the Steward of Scot- 
land in 1334 in the recovery of the castle of 
Dunoon, in Cowal, Sir Colin was made here- 
ditary governor of the castle, and had the 

• This, through the mis-spelling, intentional or un- 
intentioDal, of Sir Walter Scott, is often popularly 
corrupted into Maccallum More, which, of course, is 
wrong, as the great or big ancestor's name was Colin, 
not Callum. 



grant of certain lands for the support of his 
dignity. Sir Colin died about 1340. By his 
wife, a daughter of the house of Lennox, he 
had three sons and a daughter. 

The eldest son. Sir Gillespie or Archibald, 
who added largely to the family possessions, 
was twice married, and had three sons, Duncan, 
Colin, and David, and a daughter, married to 
Duncan Macfarlane of Arrochar. Colin, the 
second son, was designed of Ardkinglass, and 
of his family, the Campbells of Ardentinny, 
Dunoon, Carrick, Skipnish, Blythswood, Shaw- 
field, Eachan, Auchwillan, and Dergachie are 
branches. 

Sir Duncan Campbell of Lochow, the eldest 
son, was one of the hostages in 1424, under 
the name of Duncan, Lord of Argyll, for the 
payment of the sum of forty thousand pounds 
(equivalent to four hundred thousand pounds 
of our money), for the expense of King James 
the First's maintenance during his long im- 
prisonment in England, when Sir Duncan was 
found to be worth fifteen hundred merks a-year. 
He was the first of the family to assume the 
designation of Argyll By King James he 
was appointed one of his privy council, and 
constituted his justiciary and lieutenant within 
the shire of Argyll He became a lord of 
parliament in 1445, under the title of Lord 
Campbell He died in 1453, and was buried 
at Kilmun. He married, first, Marjory or 
Mariota Stewart, daughter of Robert Duke of 
Albany, governor of Scotland, by whom he had 
three sons, — Celestine, who died before him ; 
Archibald, who also predeceased him, but left 
a son ; and Colin, who was the first of Glenorchy, 
and ancestor of the Breadalbane family. Sir 
Duncan married, secondly, Margaret, daughter 
of Sir John Stewart of Blackball and Auchin- 
gown, natural son of Robert the Third, by 
whoifi also he had three sons, namely, Dun- 
can, who, according to Crawford, was the an- 
cestor of the house of AuchinBreck, of whom 
are the Campbells of Glencardel, Glensaddel, 
Kildurkland, Kilmorie, Wester Keams, Kil- 
berry, and Dana ; Niel, progenitor, according 
to Crawford, of the Campbells of Ellengreig 
and Ormadale ; and Arthur or Archibald, an- 
cestor of the Campbells of Ottar, now extinct. 
According to some authorities, the Campbells 
of Auchinbreck and thoir cadets, also Ellen- 
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greig and Urimulaie, descend from thia the 
youngest son, and not from Itia brothers. 

The first Lord Campbell was succeeded by 
his grandson Colin, the son of his second son 
Archibald. He ticqiiired part of the lordship 
of Canipbell in the parish of Dollar,^ by mar- 
rying the eldest of the three daughters of 
John Stewart, tiiird Lord of Lorn and Inner- 
meath. He did not, as is generally stated, 
acquire by this marriage any part of the lord- 
ehip of Lom (whieh passed to Walter, brother 
of John, the fourth Lord Innermeath, and heir 
of entail), but obtained that lordship by ex- 
changing the lands of ilalduiuiing and Inner- 
dunning, &C., in Perthsliiro, with the said 
Walter. In 1457 he was created Earl of 
Argyll. In 1470 ho was created baron of 
Lom, and in 1461 ho received a grant of many 
lands in Knapdale, along with the keeping of 
Castle Sweyn, which liad previously been held 
by the Lord of the Isles. He died in 1493. 

By Isabel Stewart, hia wife, eldest daughter 
of John, Lord of Lorn, the first Earl of Argyll 
had two sons and sovan daughters. Archibald, 
his elder son, became second earl, and Tliomas, 
the younger, was the ancestor of the Campbells 
of Lundie, in Forfarshite. Another daughter 
was married to Torquil Macleod of the Lewis. 

Archibald, second Earl of Argyll, suceeoded 
his father in 1493. In 1499 he and others 
received a commission from the king to let on 
tease, for tlie term of three years, the entire 
lordship of the Isles as possessed by the last 
lord, both in the Isles and on the mainland, 
excepting only the island of Isla, and the 
lands of North and South Kintyre. He also 
received s commission of lieutenancy, with 
the fullest powers, over the lordship of the 
Isles ; and, some months later, was appointed 
keeper of the castle of Tarbert, and bailie and 
governor of the king's lands in -Knapdale. 
From this period the great power formerly en- 
joyed by the Earls of Hobs, Lords of the lales, 
was transferred to the Earls of Arj.'jll and 
Huntly ; the former having the chief rule in 

' Id H89. by ui act of Ui« Scottish pBrliftment. the 
Hume of Cutlc GWm, ita farmer dasignntiaD, was 
cbaDKcd to Cutle Csmpbell. It contiuucd to be the 
frequent and favourite residence of ttie family till 
1644, when it wia burnt down bjrthe M&clnans in thi' 
army of tie Msrquia of Montriise. The castle ainl 
lonUhip of Castle Campbell remained in the posaes. 
dion of the Arg)'ll family till ISOd, when it was sold. 



the south isles and adjacent uoaata. At the 
fatal battle of Flodden, 9th September 1513, 
his lordship and his brotber-iu-law, the Earl of 
Lennox, commanded the right wing of the 
royal army, and with King James the 
Fourth, were both killed. By his wife. 
Lady Elizabeth Stewart, eldest daughter of 
<lohn, first Earl of Lennox, he had four sons 
and five daughters. His eldest eon, Colin, wa« 
the third Earl of Argyll. Archibald, his second 
son, had a charter of the lands of Skipnish, 
and tlie keeping of the castle thereof, 13th 
August 1511. His family ended in an heir- 
female in the reign of Mary. Sir John Camp- 
bell, the third son, at first styled of Lom, and 
afterwards of Calder, married Murielia, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Sir John Calder of Calder, 
now Cawdor, near Nairn. 

According to tradition, she was captured in 
childhood by Sir John Campbell and a party 
of the Campbells, while out with her nurae 
near Calder castle. Her uncles pursued and 
overtook the division of the Campbells to 
whose care she had been intrusted, and would 
have rescued her but for the presence of mind 
of Campbell of Inverliver, who, seeing their 
approacli, inverted a large camp kettle as if to 
conceal her, and commanding bis seven sons 
to defend it to the death, hurried on with hia 
prize. The young men were all shiin, and 
when the Calders Hfted up the kettle, no 
Muriel was there. Meanwhile so much time 
bad been gained that lartlier pursuit was UBe- 
less. 1'he nurse, just before the child waa 
seized, bit olT a joint of her little finger, in 
order to mark her identity — a precaution which 
seems to have been necessary, from Campbell 
of Auchiubreck's reply to ono who, in the 
midst of their congratulations on arriving 
safely in Argyll with their charge, asked what 
was to be dona should the child die before she 
was marriageable ) " She can never die," said 
he, " as long as a rod-haired lassie can be found 
on either side of Locliawe 1" It would appear 
that the heiress of the Calders liad red hair. 

Colin Campbell, the tJiird Earl of Argyll, 
waa, immediately after his acceseion to the 
earldom, appointed by the council to assemble 
an army and proceed against Lauchlan Mac- 
lean of Dowort, and other Highland chief- 
tains, who had broken out into insurrection, 
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and proclaimed Sir Donald of Lochalsb Lord 
of the Isles. Owing to the powerful in- 
fluence of Argyll, the insurgents submitted 
to the regent, after strong measures had been 
adopted against them. In 1517 Sir Donald 
of Lochalsb again appeared in arms, but being 
deserted by his principal leaders, he effected 
his escape. Soon after, on his petition, he re- 
ceived a commission of lieutenancy over all the 
Isles and adjacent mainland. 

For some years the Isles had continued at 
peace, and Argyll employed this interval in 
extending his influence among the chiefs, and 
in promoting the aggrandisement of his family 
and clan, being assisted thereto by his brothers, 
Sir John Campbell of Calder, so designed after 
his marriage with the heiress, and Archibald 
Campbell of Skipnish. The former was parti- 
cularly active. In 1527 an event occurred, 
which forms the groundwork of Joanna 
Baillie's celebrated tragedy of "Tlie Family 
Legend.'* It is thus related by Gregory : — 
"Lauchlan Cattanach Maclean of Dowart 
had married Lady Elizabeth Campbell, 
daughter of Archibald, second Earl of Argyll, 
and, either from the circumstance of their 
union being unfniitful, or more probably 
owing to some domestic quarrels, he de- 
termined to get rid of hia wife. Some ac- 
counts say that she had twice attempted her 
husband's life; but, whatever the cause may 
have been, Maclean, following the advice of 
two of his vassals, who exercised a considerable 
influence over him from the tie of fosterage, 
caused his lady to be exposed on a rock, which 
was only visible at low water, intending that 
she should be swept away by the return of the 
tide. This rock lies between the island of 
Lismore and the coast of Mull, and is still 
known by the name of the * Lady's Rock.' 
From this perilous situation the intended victim 
was rescued by a boat accidentally passing, 
and conveyed to her brother's house. Her 
relations, although much exasperated against 
Maclean, smothered their resentment for a 
time, but only to break out afterwards with 
greater violence ; for the laird of Dowart being 
in Edinburgh, was surprised when in bed, and 
assassinated by Sir John Campbell of Calder, 
the lady's brother. The Macleans instantly 
took arms to revenge the death of their chief, 



and the Campbells were not slovr in preparing 
to follow up the feud; but the government 
interfered, and, for the present, an appeal to 
arms was avoided." ^ 

On the escape of the king, then in his seven- 
teenth year, from the power of the Douglases, 
in May 1528, Argyll was one of the Erst to 
join his majesty at Stirling. ArgyU after- 
wards received an ample confirmation of the 
hereditary sheriffship of Argyleshiie and of 
the offices of justiciary of Scotland and master 
of the household, by which these offices be- 
came hereditary in his family. He had the 
commission of justice-general of Scotland re- 
newed 25th October 1529. Ho died in 1530. 

By his countess. Lady Jane Gordon, eldest 
daughter of Alexander, third Earl of Huntly, 
the third Earl of Argyll had three sons and a 
daughter. His sons were, Archibald, fourth 
Earl of Argyll ; John, ancestor of the Camp- 
bells of Lochnell, of which house the Camp 
bells of Balemo and Stonefield are cadets ; 
and Alexander, dean of Moray. 

Archibald, the fourth Earl of Argyll, -was, 
on his accession to the title in 1530, appointed 
to all the offices held by the two preceding 
earls. A suspicion being entertained by some 
of the members of the privy council, which 
is said to have been shared in by the king 
himself, that many of the disturbances in the 
Isles were secretly fomented by the Argyll 
family, that they might obtain possession of 
the estates forfeited by the chiefs thus driven 
into rebellion, and an opportimity soon pre- 
senting itself, the king eagerly availed himself 
of it, to curb the increasing power of the Earl 
of Argyll in that remote portion of the king- 
dom. Alexander of Isla, being summoned to 
answer certain charges of Argyll, made his 
appearance at once, and gave in to the council 
a written statement, in which, among other 
things, he stated that the disturbed state of 
the Isles was mainly caused by the late Earl 
of Argyll and his brothers. Sir John Camp- 
bell of Calder, and Archibald Campbell of 
Skipnish. The king made such an examination 
into the complaints of the islanders as satisfied 
him that the family of Argyll had been acting 
more for their own benefit than for the welfare 

• HigMands and Isles of Scotland, p. 128. 
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of the country, and th»s earl was auinmoaed 
before his sovereign, to give an account of 
the duties and rental of the lalea received hy 
him, tiie result of which was that James coni' 
mitted him to prison soon after his arrival at 
court. He was soon liherated, but James vaa 

' so much displeased with liis conduct that he 
deprived him of the offices he still held in tha 
Isles, some of which were bestowed on Alex- 
ander of IsIa, whom he had accused. After 
the death of James tlie Fifth be ap^wars to 
twre regained bis authority over tlie Isles. 
He was the first of the Scotch nobles who 
embraced the principles of the Keformation. 
and employed as bis domestic chaplain lilt 
John Uouglaa, a convertod Carmelite friar, 
who preached publicly in bis house, Tlie 
Archbishop of St Andrews, in a letter to the 
earl, endeavoured to induce him to dismiss 
Doughs, and return to the liomiel) church, 
but in vain, and on his death-bed he recom- 
mended the support of the new doctrines, and 
the suppression of Popish superstitions, to his 
son. He died in Aogost 1 558. He was twice 
married. By his first wife, Lady Helen Hamil- 
ton, eldest daughter of James, first ^jirl of 
Arran, he had a son, Archibald, fifth Earl of 
ArgyU. His second wife was Lady Mary 
Graham, only daughter of William, third Earl 
of Mentetth, by whom he had Colin, sixth 
earl, and two daughters. 

Archibald, fifth Earl of Argyll, was educated 
under the direction of Mr John Douglas, his 
father's domestic chaplain, and the first Pro- 
testant Archbishop of St Andrews, and dis- 
tinguished himself as one of the most able 
among the Lords of the Congregation. In the 
transactions of their times t)io earl and luj 
successors took prominent parts ; but as these 
HM matters of public history, and as so much 

. fts history of the Highlands, in which the 
^gylls took a prominent part, has been already 
given in the former part of this work, we 
shall coafme our attention here to what be- 
longs to the history of the family and clan. 

The earl had married Jean, natural daughter 
of King James the Fifth by Elizabeth daugblor 
of John, Lord Cannicbael, but he does not 
L to have lived on verj' happy terms with 
BB we find that John Knox, at the request 
■ Queen Mary, endeavoured, on more occa- 



sions than one, to reconcile them after some 
domestic quarrels." Her mi^osty passed the 
summer of 1563 at the earl's house in Argyle- 
shire, in the amusement of deer-hunting. 

AtgyU died on the 12th of September 1575, 
aged about 43. His countess, Queen Mary's 
half-sister, having died without issue, was 
buried in tbe royal vault in the abbey of 
Holy rood-house ; ond he married, a second 
time, Lady Johanna or Joneta Cuimingham, 
second daughter of Alexander, fifth Earl of 
Glencaim, but as she also had no children, he 
waa succeeded in his estates and title by hia 
brother. 

On the 28th of January 1581, with the king 
and many of the nobifity, the sixth earl sub- 
scribed a second Confession of Faith. He died 
in October 1581, after a long illness. Ha 
married, first, Janet, eldest daughter of Henry, 
first Lord Methven, without issue; secondly. 
Lady Agnes Keith, eldest daughter of William, 
fourth Earl Marischol, widow of the Regent 
Moray, by whom he bad two sons, Archibald, 
seventh Earl of Argyll, and the Hon. Sir Colin 
Campbell of Lundio, created a baronet in 1G27, 

In 1594, although then only eighteen, the 
seventh Earl of Argyll was appointed king's 
lieutenant against the popish Earls of Huntly 
and Errol, who had raised a rebellion. In 
1599, when measures were in progress for 
bringing the chiefs of the isles under sub- 
jection to the king, the Earl of ArgyU and his 
kinsman, John Campbell of CalJer, were 
accused of having secretly used their influence 
to prevent Sir James Macdonald of Dunyveg 
and his clan from being reconciled to tha 
government. The frequent insurrections which 
occurred in the South Isles in the first fifteen 
years of the seventeenth century have also 
been imputed by Mr Gregory to Ai^yll and 
the Campbells, for their own purposes. The 
proceedings of these clans wore so violent and 
illegal, that the king became biglily inc«nsBd 
against the Clandonald, and finding, or sup- 
posing he had a right to dispose of their 
possessions both in Kintyre and Isla, ho made 
a grant of them to the Earl of Argyll and the 
Campbells. This gave rise to a number of 
liloody conflicts between the Campbells and 

' Caldfitpinut, Tol. ii. p. 215, 
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the Clandonald, in the years 1614, 1615, and 
1616, which ended in the min of the latter, 
and for the details of which, and the intrigaes 
and proceedings of the Earl of Argyll to 
possess himself of the lands of that clan, 
reference may be made to the part of the 
General Histoiy pertaining to this period. 

In 1603, the Ma<^regors, who were already 
under the ban of the law, made an irraption 
into the Lennox, and after defeating the 
Colquhouns and their adherents at Glenfroin, 
with great slaughter, plundered and ravaged 
the whole district, and threatened to bum th^ 
town of Dumbarton. For some years pre- 
viously, the charge of keeping this powerful 
and warlike tribe in order had been committed 
to the Earl of Aj^U, as the king's lieutenant 
in the '' bounds of the dan Gregor," and he 
was answerable for aU their excesses. Instead 
of keeping them under due restraint, Argyll 
has been accused by various writers of having 
from the very first made use of his influence 
to stir them up to acts of violence and aggres- 
sion against his own personal enemies, of whom 
the chief of the Colquhouns was one ; and it 
is further said that he had all along meditated 
the destruction of both the Macgr^ors and 
the Colquhouns, by his crafty and perfidious 
policy. The only evidence on which these 
heavy charges rest is the dying declaration of 
Alister Macgr^or of Glenstrae, the chief of the 
clan, to the effect that he was deceived by the 
Earl of Argyll's " falsete and inventiouns," and 
that he had been often incited by that nobleman 
to " weir and truble the laird of Luss," and 
others ; but these charges ought to be received 
with some hesitation by the impartial historian. 
However this may be, the execution of the 
severe statutes which were passed against the 
Macgregors after the conflict at Glenfruin, was 
intrusted to the Earls of Argyll and Athole, 
and their chief, with some of his principal 
followers, was enticed by Argyll to surrender 
to him, on condition that they would be al- 
lowed to leave the country Argyll received 
them kindly, and assured them that though he 
was commanded by the king to apprehend 
them, he had little doubt he would be able to 
procure a pardon, and, in the meantime, he 
would send them to England under an escort, 
which would convey them off Scottish ground. 



It was MBCgregoj^B intention, if taken to Lon- 
don, to procure if possible an interview with 
the king ; but Argyll prevented this ; yet^ that 
he might fulfil his promise, he sent them under 
a strong guard beyond the Tweed at Berwick, 
and instantly compelled them to retrace their 
steps to Edinburgh, where they were executed 
18th January 1604. How far there may have 
been deceit used in this matter, — ^whether, ac- 
cording to Binel, Argyll " keipit ane Hieland- 
man's promise ; in respect he sent the gaird to 
convey him out of Scottis grand, but thai were 
not directit to pairt with him, but to fetch 
him bak agane ;" or whether their return was 
by orders from the king, cannot at the present 
time be ascertained 

In 1617, after the suppression by him of 
the Clandonald, Argyll obtained from the 
king a grant of the whole of Kintyre. For 
some years Argyll had been secretly a Catho- 
lic. His first countess, to whom Sir William 
Alexander, afterwards Earl of Stirling, in- 
scribed his "Aurora" in 1604, having died, 
he had, in November 1610, married a second 
time, Anne, daughter of Sir William Cornwall 
of Brome, ancestor of the Marquis Comwallis. 
This lady was a Catholic, and although the 
earl was a warm and zealous Protestant when 
he married her, she gradually drew him over 
to profess the same ficdth with herself. After 
the year 1615, as Gregory remarks, his per- 
sonal history presents a striking instance of 
the mutability of human affairs. lu that year, 
being deep in debt, he went to England ; but 
as he was the only chief that could keep the 
Macdonalds in order, the Privy Council wrote 
to the king urging him to send him home ; 
and in his expedition against the clan Donald 
he was accompanied by his son. Lord Lorn. 
In 1618, on pretence of going to the Spa for 
the benefit of his health, he received from the 
king permission to go abroad ; and the news 
soon arrived that the earl, instead of going to 
the Spa, had gone to Spain ; that he had there 
made open defection from the Protestant re- 
ligion, and that he had entered into very sus- 
picious dealings with the banished rebels. Sir 
James Macdonald and Alister MacKanald of 
Eeppoch, who had taken refuge in that country. 
On the 16th of February he was opeidy de- 
clared rebel and traitor, at the market cross of 
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Edinburgh, and remained under this boji until 
the 22d of November 1621, whon he was de- 
clared the king's free liege. H'evertheless, he 
did not venture to return to Britain till 1638, 
and died in London soon after, aged G2. From 
the time of his leaving Scotland, Le never 
(^xeiciaed ikuy inBuenco over his great estates ; 
the fee of which had, indeed, been previously 
conveyed by him to his eldest son, Archibald, 
Lord Lorn, afterwards eighth Earl of Argyll. 
By hia first wife he had, besides this son, four 
daughters. By hia second wife, the earl bod a 
eon and a daughter, viz., James, Ear! of Irvine, 
and Lady Mary, married to James, second Lotii 
EoUa 

Archibald, eighth Earl and first Marquis of 
Argyll, after bia father, went to Spain, as baa 
been above said, managed the affairs of hia 
family and clan. So full an account of the 
conspicuoufl part played by the first Marquis 
of Argyll, in the aflaira of his time, has been 
already given in thin work, that further detail 
here ia imnecessary. Suffice it to say, that in 
1641 hewascreatedMarquia, and was beheaded 
with the " Maiden," at the cross of Edinburgh, 
May 27, 1061 ; and whatever may be thought 
of his life, his death was heroic and Christian. 
By his wife. Lady Margaret Douglas, second 
daughter of William, second Earl of Morton, 
he bad three daughters and two sons. The 
eldest son Archibald, became ninth Earl of 
Argyll, the second was Lord Kiel Campbell, 
of Ardmaddie, 

On the death of the eighth earl, hia estates 
and title were of course forfeited, but Charles 
, in 1663, sensible of the great services of 
Lord Lorn, and of the injustice with which be 
d been treated, restored to him the estates 
and the title of Earl of Ai^ll. The trivial 
use for the imprisoning and condemning 
1 to death, has been already referred to, 
1 an account has been given of the means 
whereby he waa enabled to make bis escape, 
by the assistance of his step-daughter. Lady 
Sophia Lindsay. Having taken part in Mon- 
mouth's rebellion, he waa taken prisoner, and 
being carried to Edinburgh, was beheaded upon 
hia former unjiist sentence, June 30, 1685. 
Argyll waa twice married ; first to Lady Mary 
Stuart, eldest daughter of James, fifth tjirl of 
Moray; and secondly, to Lady Anna Mackenzie, 



second daughter of Colin, first Earl of Seaforth, 
widow of Alexander, first Earl of Bolcarres. 
By the latter, ho bad no issue ; but by the 
former be had four sons and three daughters. 
He was succeeded by his son Archibald, tenth 
Earl and first Duke of Argyll, who was an 
active promoter of the Revolution, and accom- 
panied the Prince of Orange to England. He 
was one of the commissioners deputed from 
the Scots Parliament, to oiFer the crown of 
Scotland to the Prince, and to tender him the 
coronation oath. For this and other services, 
the family estates, which had been forfeited, 
were restored to him. He was appointed to 
several important public offices, and in 1696, 
was made colonel of the Scots horse-guarda, 
afterwards raising a regiment of bis own clan, 
which greatly distinguished itself in Flanders. 

On the 2lBt of June 1701, he was created, 
by letters patent, Duke of Argyll, Marquis of 
Lorn and Eintyre, Earl of Campbell and 
Cowal, Viscount of Lochow and Glenila, fiaron 
Invorary, Mull, Morvem, and Tiree, He died 
28th September, 1703. Though undoubtedly 
a man of ability, be was too dissipated to be a 
great statesman. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Lionel Tollmash, by whom he 
bad two sons, the elder being the celebrated 
Duke of Argyll and Greenwich. 

John, second Duke of Argyll, and also Duke 
of Greenwich, a steady patriot and celebrated 
general, the eldest son of the preceding, wae 
born October 10, 1678. On the death of hia 
father in 1703, be became Duke of Argyll, 
was soon after sworn of the pri\'y coun- 
cil, made captAin of the Scots horse-guards, 
and appointed one of the extraordinary lords 
of session. He was aoon after sent down as 
commissioner to the Scots parliament, 
re, being of great service in promoting the 
projected Union, for which he became very 

[popular in Scotland, he was, on hia return 
to Loudon, created a peer of England by the 
titles of Baron of Chatham, and Earl of Green- 

ch. 

In 1706 bis Grace made a campaign in 
Flanders, under the Duke of Marlborough, and 
rendered important services at various sieges 
and battles on the continent, and on Decem- 
30, 1710, he was installed a knight of the 
Garter. On the accession of George L, he was 
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made groom of the stole, and was one of the 
nineteen members of the regency, nominated 
by his majesty. On the king's arrival in 
England, he was appointed general and com- 
mander-in-chief of the king's forces in Scotland. 

At the breaking out of the Rebellion in 
1715, his Grace, as commander-in-chief in 
Scotland, defeated the Earl of Mar's army at 
Sheriflfmuir, and forced the Pretender to retire 
from the kingdom. In March 1716, after 
putting the army into winter quarters, he re- 
turned to London, but was in a few months, 
to the surprise of all, divested of all his em- 
ployments. In the beginning of 1718 he was 
again restored to favour, created Duke of 
Greenwich, and made lord steward of the 
household. In 1737, when the affair of Cap- 
tain Porteous came before parliament, his Grace 
exerted himself vigorously and eloquently in 
behalf of the city of Edinburgh. A bill having 
been brought in for punishing the Lord Provost 
of that city, for abolishing the city guard, and 
for depriving the corporation of several ancient 
privileges; and the Queen Regent having 
threatened, on that occasion, to convert Scot- 
land into a hunting park, Argyll replied, that 
it was then time to go down and gather liis 
beagles. 

In April 1740, he delivered a speech with 
such warmth against the administration, that 
he was again deprived of all his offices. To 
these, however, on the resignation of Sir 
Robert "Walpole, he was soon restored, but 
not approving of the measures of the new 
ministry, he gave up all his posts, and never 
afterwards engaged in affairs of state. This 
amiable and most accomplished nobleman has 
been immortalised by Pope in the lines, 

•* Ar^le, the state's whole thunder horn to wield, 
And shake alike the senate and the field. " 

Ho was twice married. By his first wife, Mary, 
daughter of John Brown, Esq. (and niece of 
Sir Charles Buncombe, Lord Mayor of London 
in 1708), he had no issue. By his second 
wife, Jane, daughter of Thomas "Warburton of 
Winnington, in Cheshire, one of the maids of 
honour to Queen Anne, he had five daughters. 
As the duke died without male issue, his Eng- 
lish titles of Duke and Earl of Greenwich, and 
Baron of Chatham, became extinct, wliile his 
Scotch titles and patrimonial estate devolved 



on his brother. He died October 4, 1743; and 
a beautiful marble monument was erected to 
his memory in Westminster Abbey. 

Archibald, third Duke of Argyll, the brother 
of the preceding, was bom at Ham, Surrey, in 
June 1682, and educated at the university of 
Glasgow. In 1705 he was constituted lord 
high treasurer of Scotland ; in 1 706 one of 
the commissioners for treating of the Union 
between Scotland and England; and 19th 
October of the same year, for his services in 
that matter, was created Viscount and Earl of 
Isla. In 1708 he was made an extraordinary 
lord of session, and after the Union, w^as chosen 
one of the sixteen representative peers of Scot- 
land. In 1710 he was appointed justice- 
general of Scotland, and the following year 
was called to the privy council. When the 
rebellion broke out in 1715, he took up arms 
for the defence of the house of Hanover. By 
his prudent conduct in the West Highlands, 
he prevented General Gordon, at the head of 
three thousand men, from penetrating into the 
country and raising levies. He afterwards 
joined his brother, the duke, at Stirling, and 
was wounded at the battle of Sheriffmuir. In 
1725 he was appointed keeper of the privy 
seal, and in 1734 of the great seal, which 
ofhce he enjoyed till his death. He excelled 
in conversation, and besides building a very 
magnificent seat at Inverary, he collected one 
of the most valuable private libraries in Great 
Britain. He died suddenly, while sitting in 
his chair at dinner, April 15, 1761. He mar- 
ried the daughter of Mr Whitfield, paymaster 
of marines, but had no issue by her grace. 

The third Duke of Argyll was succeeded by 
his cousin, John, fourth duke, son of the 
Hon. John Campbell of Mamore, second son 
of Archibald, the ninth Earl of Argyll (who 
was beheaded in 1685), by Elizabeth, daughter 
of John, eighth Lord Elphinstone. The fourth 
duke was bom about 1693. Before he suc- 
ceeded to the honours of his family, he was an 
officer in the army, and saw some service in 
France and Holland. When the rebellion of 
1745 broke out, he was appointed to the 
command of all the troops and garrisons in 
the west of Scotland, and arrived at Inverary, 
2l8t December of that year, and, with his 
eldest son joined the Duke of Cumberland at 
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Perth, on the 9lh of the following February. 
He died 9th Navember 1770, in the 7Tth 
year of his age. He married in 1720 the Hon. 
Mary Beileudea, third daughter of the Beuond 
Lord Bollenden, aud had four Eona and a 
daughter. 

John, fifth Duke of A:^U, born in 1723, 
eldest son of the fourth duke, was also in the 
arniy,andattaincd the rank of general in March 
1778, and of field-marahal in 1706. He was 
created a British peer, in the lifetime of his 
father, as Baron Suudridge of Coomb-bank In 
Kent, 19th December 1766, with remainder 
to hia heirs male, and failing them to his 
brothers, Frederick and William, and their 
Iteirs male avicceaaively. He was chosen the 
fiist president of the Highland Society of 
Scotland, to which society, in 1806, ho made 
a munificent gift of one thousand pounds, as 
the beginning of a fund for educating young 
I of the "VVest Uighlanda for the navy. 
He died 24th May 1806, in the 83d year of 
his age. Ha married in 1759, Elizabeth, 
widow of James, sixth Duko of Hamilton, the 
md of the three beautiful Miss Gunnings, 
daughters of John Gunning, Esq. of Castle 
Goote, county Eoscommon, Ireland. By this 
, l«dy the duke had three sons and two dsugh- 

George William, sixth Duke of Argyll, was 
bora 22d September 1768. He married, 29th 
November 1810, Caroline Elizabeth, daughter 
I the fourth Earl of Jersey, but had no issue. 

I Grace died 22d October 1839. 

Sia brother, John Douglas Edward Henry 
John Campbell of Aidincaplo, M.P.) 
sncoeeded as aeventh duke. Ho -whb bom 
31at December 1777, and was thrice married ; 
first, in August 1802, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of William Campbell, Esq. of Fair- 
field, who died in 1818 j Becondly, 17th April, 
1820, to Joan, danghtei and heiress of John 
Glassel, Esq. of Long Niddry ; and thirdly, in 
January 1831, to Anne Golquhoun, eldest 
daughter of John Cunningham, Esq. of Craig- 
ends. By hia second wife he had two sons 
and a daughter, namely, John Henry, born in 
January 1821, died in May 1837; George 
Douglas, who succeeded as eighth duke ; and 
Lady Emma Angusta, bom in 1825. Hit 
Grace died 26th April IS47, 



George John Douglas, the eighth duke, bora 
in 1823, married in 184i, Lady Elizabeth 
Georgina {born in 1824), eldest daughter of 
the second Duke of Sutherland ; issue, John 
Douglas Sutherland, Marquis of Lorn (M.P, 
for Ai'gyleshire), bom in 1845, aud other 
childron. HisGracohasdistiuguishod him ^elf 
not only in pohtica, but in science; to geology, 
in particular, he has devoted much attention, 
and his wTitings prove him to be possessed of 
considerable literary ability. He is author of 
" An Essay on the Ecclesiastical History of 
Scotland since the Keformation," " The Keign 
of Law," &c. He was made Chancellor of 
the University of St Andrews, 1851 ; Lord 
Privy Seal, 1853; Postmaster-general, 1855-8; 
Knight of the Thistle, 1856; again Lord 
Privy Seal, 1859; Secretary of State for 
India, 1868. The Duke of Argyll is heredi- 
tary master of the queen's household in Soot- 
land, keeper of the castles of Dunoon, Dun- 
stoffnage, and Carrick, and heritable sherlQ' of 
Argyleahire. 

It has been foretold, says tradition, that all 
the glories of the Campbell line are to be re- 
newed in the first cliief who, in the hne of 
his locks, approaches to Ian Roy Cean (John 
Rod Head, viz., the second duke). This pro- 
phecy some may be inclined to think, has been 
royally fulblled in the recent marriage of the 
present duke's heir, the Marquis of Lorn, with 
the Princess Louise, daughter of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. 'ITiis event took place on 
the 2l3t March 1871, amid the enthusiastic 
rejoicings of all Scotchmen, and especially 
Highlondmen, and with the approval of all 
tbe sensible portion of Her Ttlajesty's subjects. 
Her Majesty conferred the honour of knight- 
hood on the Marquis of Lorn, after the cere- 
mony of the marriage, and invested liim with 
the insignia of the Order of the Thistle. 

There are a considerable number of impor- 
tant offshoots from the clan Campbell, the 
origin of some of which has been noticed 
above ; it is necessary, however, to give a mora 
particular account of the moat powerful branch 
of this extensive clan, viz.. the Breasaujaks 
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BREADALBANE CAMPBELL. 




Badge. — Myrtle. 

As we have already indicated, the ancestor 
of the Breadalbane family, and the first of the 
house of Glenurchy, was Sir Colin Camphell, 
the third <son of Duncan, first Lord Campbell 
of Lochow. 

In an old manuscript, preserved in Tay- 
mouth Castle, named ''the Black Book of 
Taymouth " (printed by the Bannatyno Club, 
1853), containing a genealogical account of 
the Glenurchy family, it is stated that " Dun- 
can Campbell, commonly callit Duncan in Aa, 
knight of Lochow (lineallie descendit of a 
valiant man, sumamit Campbell, quha cam to 
Scotland in King Malcolm Kandmoir, his 
time, about the year of Grod 1067, of quhom 
came the house of Lochow), flourisched in 
King David Bruce his dayes. The foresaid 
Duncan in Aa had to wyffe Margarit Stewart, 
dochter to Duke Murdoch [a mistake evidently 
for Robert], on whom he begat twa sones, the 
elder callit Archibald, the other namit Colin, 
wha was first laird of Glenurchay." Tliat es- 
tate was settled on him by his father. It had 
come into the Campbell family, in the reign 
of King David the Second, by the marriage of 
Margaret Glenurchy with John Campbell ; 
and was at one time the property of the war- 
like clan MacGregor, who were gradually ex- 
pelled from the territory by the rival clan 
Campbell. 

In 1440 he built the castle of Kilchum, on 
a projecting rocky elevation at the east end of 
Lochawe, under the shadow of the majestic 



Ben Cruachan, where — now a pictmesque 
ruin, — 



ft 



grey and stero 
lo 



Standi, like a spirit of the paat, lone old ^ilchunL" 

According to tradition, Kilchum (properly 
Coalchuirn) Castle was first erected by his 
lady, and not by himself, he being absent on 
a crusade at the time, and for seven years the 
principal portion of the rents of his lands are 
said to have been expended on its erection. 
Sir Colin died before June 10, 1478; as on 
that day the Lords' auditors gave a decreet in 
a civil suit against ''Duncain Cambell, son 
and air of umquhile Sir Colin Cambell of 
Glenurquha, knight" He was interred in 
Argyleshire, and not, as Douglas says, at Fin- 
larig at the north-west end of Lochtay, which 
afterwards became the burial-place of the 
family. His first wife had no issue. His 
second wife was Lady Margaret Stewart, the 
second of the three daughters and co-heiresses 
of John Lord Lorn, with whom he got a third 
of that lordship, still possessed by the family, 
and thenceforward quartered the galley of 
Lorn with his paternal achievement. His 
third wife was Margaret, daughter of Eobert 
Hobertson of Strowan, by whom he had a son 
and a daughter. Sir Colin's fourth wife was 
Margaret, daughter of Luke Stirling of Keir, 
by whom he had a son, John, ancestor of the 
Earls of Loudon, and a daughter, Mariot, mar- 
ried to "William Stewart of Baldoran. 

Sir Duncan Campbell, the eldest son, ob- 
tained the office of bailiary of the king's lands 
of Discher, Foyer, and Glenlyon, 3d Septem- 
ber 1498, for which office, being a hereditary 
one, his descendant, the second Earl of Bread- 
albane, received, on the abolition of the herit- 
able jurisdiction in Scotland, in 1747, the 
sum of one thousand pounds, in full of his 
claim for six thousand. Sir Duncan also got 
charters of the king's lands of the port of 
Lochtay, &c. 5th March 1492; also of the 
lands of Glenlyon, 7th September 1502; of 
Finlarig, 22d April 1503 ; and of other lands 
in Perthshire in May 1508 and September 
1511. He fell at the battle of Flodden. 
He was twice married. He was succeeded 
by Sir Colin, the eldest son, who mar- 
ried Lady Marjory Stewart, sixth daugh- 
ter of John, Earl of Athole, brother uterine 
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of King James the Second, and had three 
sons, viz., Sir Duncan, Sir John, and Sir 
Colin, who all succeeded to tlie estate. The 
last of them. Sir Colin, became laird of Glen- 
urchy in 1550, and, according to the "Black 
Book of Taymouth," he "conquessit" (that is, 
acquired) "the superiority of M^Nabb, his 
haill landis/' He was among the first to join 
the Eeformation, and sat in the parliament of 
1560, when the Protestant doctrines received 
the sanction of the law. In the " Black 
Book of Taymouth," he is represented to 
have been "ane great justiciar all his tyme, 
throch the quhilk he siistenit the deidly feid 
of the Clangregor ane lang space ; and besides 
that, he causit execute to the death many 
notable lymarris, he behiddit the laird of Mac- 
gregor himself at Kandmoir, in presence of the 
Erie of Athol, the justice-clerk, and sundrie 
other nobilmen." In 1580 he built the castle 
of Balloch in Perthshire, one wing of which 
still continues attached to Taymouth Castle, 
the splendid mansion of the Earl of Breadal- 
bane. He also built Edinample, another seat 
of the family. Sir CoUn died in 1583. By 
his wife Catherine, second daughter of Wil- 
liam, second Lord Euthven, he had four sons 
and four daughters. 

Sir Duncan Campbell of Glenurchy, his 
eldest son and successor, was, on the death of 
Colin, sixth Earl of Argyll, in 1584, nominated 
by that nobleman's will one of the six guar- 
dians of the young earl, then a minor. The 
disputes which arose among the guardians 
have been already referred to, as well as the 
assassination of the Earl of Moray and Camp- 
bell of Calder, and the plot to assassinate 
the young Earl of Argyll Gregory expressly 
charges Sir Duncan Campbell of Glenurchy 
with being the principal mover in the branch 
of the plot which led to the murder of Calder. 

In 1617 Sir Duncan had the office of herit- 
able keeper of the forest of Mamlom, Bendas- 
kerlie, &c., conferred upon him. He after- 
wards obtained from King Charles the First 
thetsheriffship of Perthshire for life. He was 
created a baronet of Nova Scotia by patent, 
bearing date 30th May 1625. Although re- 
presented as an ambitious and grasping charac- 
ter, he is said to have been the first who 
attempted to civilise the people on his exten- 



sive estates. He not only set them the ex- 
ample of planting timber trees, fencing pieces 
of ground for gardens, and manuring their 
lands, but assisted and encouraged them in 
their labours. One of his regulations of 
police for the estate was " that no man shall 
in any public-house drink more than a chopin 
of ale with his neighbour's wife, in the absence 
of her husband, upon the penalty of ten 
pounds, and sitting twenty-four hours in the 
stocks, toties quoties." Ho died in June 1631. 
He was twice married ; by his first wife, Lady 
Jean Stewart, second daughter of John, Earl 
of Athole, Lord High Chancellor of Scotland, 
by whom he had seven sons and three daugh- 
ters. Archibald Campbell of Monzie, the fifth 
son, was ancestor of the Campbells of Monzie, 
Lochlane, and Finnab, in Perthshire. 

Sir Colin Campbell, the eldest son of Sir 
Duncan, born about 1577, succeeded as eighth 
laird of Glenurchy. Little is known of this 
Sir Colin save what is highly to his honour, 
namely, his patronage of George Jamesone, the 
celebrated portrait painter. Sir Colin married 
Lady Juliana Campbell, eldest daughter of 
Hugh, first Lord Loudon, but had no issue. 
He was succeeded by his brother, Sir Robert, 
at first 'Styled of Glenfalloch, and afterwards of 
Glenurchy. Sir Eobert married Isabel, daugh- 
ter of Sir Lauchlan Mackintosh, of Torcastle, 
captain of the clan Chattan, and had five sons 
and nine daughters. William, the sixth son, 
was ancestor of the Campbells of Glenfalloch, 
the representatives of whom have succeeded to 
the Scottish titles of Earl of Breadalbane, &c. 
Margaret, the eldest daughter, married to John 
Cameron of Lochiel, was the mother of Sir 
Ewen Cameron. 

The eldest son. Sir John Campbell of Glen- 
urchy, who succeeded, was twice married. 
His first wife was Lady Mary Graham, eldest 
daughter of Wilham, Earl of Strathearn, Meu- 
teath, and Airth. 

Sir John Campbell of Glenurchy, first Earl 
of Breadalbane, only son of this Sir John, was 
bom about 1635. He gave great assistance to 
the forces collected in the Highlands for 
Charles the Second in 1653, imder the com- 
mand of General Middleton. He subsequently 
used his utmost endeavours with General 
^lonk to declare for a free parliament, as 
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the most effectual way to bring about his 
Majesty's restoration. Being a principal cre- 
ditor of George, sixth Earl of Caitliness, 
whose debts are said to have exceeded 
a million of marks, that nobleman, on 8th 
October 1672, made a disposition of his 
whole estates, heritable jurisdictions, and 
titles of honour, after his death, in favour of 
Sir John Campbell of Glenurchy, the latter 
taking on himself the burden of his lordship's 
debts ; and he was in consequence duly infefted 
in the lands and earldom of Caithness, 27th 
February 1 673. The Earl of Caithness died 
in May 1676, when Sir John Campbell ob- 
tained a patent, creating him Earl of Caith- 
ness, dated at Whitehall, 28th June 1677. 
But George Sinclair of Keiss, the heir-male of 
the last earl, being found by parliament en- 
titled to that dignity. Sir John Campbell ob- 
tained another patent, 13th August 1681, 
creating him instead Earl of Breadalbaue and 
Holland, Viscount of Tay and Paintland, Lord 
Glenurchy, Benederaloch, Ormelie, and Weik, 
with the precedency of the former patent, and 
remainder to whichever of his sons by his first 
wife he might designate in writing, and ulti- 
mately to his heirs-male whatsoever. On the 
accession of James II., the Earl was sworn 
a privy councillor. At the Revolution, he 
adhered to the Prince of Orange ; and after 
the battle of Killiecrankie, and the attempted 
reduction of the Highlands by the forces of the 
new government, ho was empowered to enter 
into a negotiation with the Jacobite chiefs to 
induce them to submit to King William, full 
details of which, as well as of his share in the 
massacre of Glencoe, have been given in the 
former part of the work. 

When the treaty of Union was under discus- 
sion, his Lordship kept aloof, and did not 
even attend parliament. At the general elec- 
tion of 1713, he was chosen one of the sixteen 
Scots representative peers, being then seventy- 
eight years old. At the breaking out of the 
rebellion of 1715, he sent five hundred of his 
clan to join the standard of the Pretender; 
and he was one of the suspected persons, with i 
his second son. Lord Glenurchy, summoned to 
appear at Edinburgh within a certain specified 
period, to give bail for their allegiance to the 
government, but no further notice was taken 



of his conduct. The Earl died in 1716, in 
his 81st year. Ho married first, 17th De- 
cember 1657, Lady Mary Rich, third daugh- 
ter of Henry, first Earl of Holland, who had 
been executed for his loyalty to Charles the 
First, 9th March 1649. By this lady he 
had two sons — Duncan, styled Lord Or- 
melie, who survived his father, but was 
passed over in the succession, and John, in 
his father's lifetime styled Lord Glenurchy, 
who became second Earl of Breadalbane. He 
married, secondly, 7th April 1678, Lady Mary 
Campbell, third daughter of Archibald, Mar- 
quis of Argyll, dowager of George, sixth Earl 
of Caithness. 

John Campbell, Lord Glenurchy, the second 
son, bom 19th November 1662, was by his 
father nominated to succeed him as second 
Earl of Breadalbane, in terms of the patent 
conferring the title. He died at Holyrood- 
house, 23d February 1752, in his ninetieth 
year. He married, first, Lady Frances Caven 
dish, second of the five daughters of Heniy, 
second Duke of Newcastle. She died, with- 
out issue, 4th February 1690, in her thirtieth 
year. He married, secondly, 23d May 1695, 
Henrietta, second daughter of Sir Edward 
Villiers, knight, sister of the first Earl of Jer- 
sey, and of Elizabeth, Countess of Orkney, the 
witty but plain-looking mistress of King Wil- 
liam III. By his second wife he had a son, 
John, third earl, and two daughters. 

John, third earl, bom in 1696, was edu- 
cated at the university of Oxford, and after 
holding many highly important public offices, 
died at Holyrood house, 26th January 1782, 
in his 86th year. He was twice married, and 
had three sons, who all predeceased him. 

The male line of the first peer having thus 
become extinct, the clause in the patent in 
favour of heirs-general transferred the peer- 
age, and the vast estates belonging to it, to 
his kinsman, John Campbell, bom in 1762, 
eldest son of Colin Campbell of Carwhin, 
descended from Colin Campbell of Mochaster 
(who died in 1678), third son of Sir Robert 
Campbell of Glenurchy. The mother of the 
fourth Earl and first Marquis of Breadalbane 
was Elizabeth, daughter of Archibald Camp- 
bell of Stonefield, sheriff of Argyleshire, and 
sister of John Campbell, judicially styled Lord 
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, lord of session and Justiciary. 
In 178i he was elected one of the BJstocn re- 
presentative peers of Sctitland, and was re- 
ohosen at all the subsequent elections, until 
he was created a peer of the United Kingdom 
in November 1806, by the title of Baron 
Breadalbane of Taymouth, in the county of 
Perth, to hiinseK and the beirs-male of his 
body. In 1831, at the coronation of William 
the Fourth, he was created a marquis of the 
United Kingdom, under the title of Manjuis 
of Breadalbane and Earl of Ormclie. In 
public afi'airs he did nut take a prominent or 
ostentatious port, his attention being chiefly 
devoted to the improvement of his extensive 
estates, great portions of which, being unfitted 
for cultivation, be Uid out in plantations. In 
the magnilicent improvcmcnta at Taymouth, 
his lordship displayed much taste; and the 
park baa been frequently described as one of 
the most estensivo and beautiful in the king- 
dom. He married, 2d September 1793, Mary 
Tumfir, eldest daughter and coheiress of David 
Gavin, £aq. of Langton, in the county of Ber- 
wick, and by her had two daughters and one 
son. The elder daughter, LaJy Elizabeth 
Maitland Campbell, married in 1831, Sir 
John PrJnglo of Stitchell, baronet, and the 
younger, Lady Uary Campbell, became ia 
1819 the wife of Richard, Marquis of Cliandos, 
who in 1839 became Duke of Buckingham. 
The marquis died, after a short illness, at 
Taymouth Castle, on 39th March 1831, aged 
aeventy-two. 

The marquis' only son, John Campbell, 
Eatl of Onnelie, born at Dundee, 26th Octo- 
ber 1796, succeeded, on the death of bis 
father, to the titles and estates. lie married, 
23d November 1821, Eliza, eldest daughter of 
Qeorge fiaillie, Esq. of Jerviswood, without 
isane. He died November 8th, 1862, when 
the marquisate, with its secondary titles, in 
the peerage of the United Eiitgdom, became 
extinct, and he was succeeded in the Scotch 
titles by a distant kinsman, John Alexander 
Gavin Campbell of Glenfallooh, Perthshire, 
bom in 1824. The claim of the latter, how 
over, was disputed by several candidates for 
the titles and rich estates. As we have already 
indicated, tha title of Glenfalloch to the estates 
was descended from William, sixth son of Sir 



Robert Campbell, ninth laird and third baron 
of Glenurchy. He married, in 1850, Mary 
Theresa, daughter of J. Edwards, Esq., Duh- 
1, and hod issue two sons, Lord Glenurchy 
d the Honourable Ivan Campbell ; and one 
daughter. Lady Eva. This the sixth eatl died 

London, March 20, 1871, and has been 
succeeded by his eldest son. 

Of the MACinTHUK Campbells of Strachub, 
the old Statistical Account of the parish of 
Stracbur says ; — " This family is reckoned by 
some the most ancient of tbe name of Campbell. 
The late laird of Macfarlune, who with great 
genius and assiduity had studied the ancient 
history of the Highlands, was of this opinion. 
The patronymic name of this family was Mac- 
arthur (the son of Arthur), which Arthur, 
the antiquary above-mentioned maintains, was 
brother to Colin, the first of tbe Argyll family, 
and that the representatives uf the two brothers 
continued for a long time to be known by the 
names of Maewthur and Maeeaellein, befora 
they took the surname of Campbell. Another 
account makes Arthur the first laird of 
Strachur, to have descended of the family of 
Argyll, at a later period, in which the present 
laird seems to acquiesce, by taking, with a 
mark of cadetey, the arms and livery of the 
family of Argj-11, after they had been quartered 
with those of Lorn. The laird of Strachur has 
been always accounted, according to the cus- 
tom of the Highlands, chief of the cUn Arthur 
or Macarthure." We have already quoted Mr 
Skene's opinion as to the claims of the Mac- 
arthurs to the chiefship of the clan Campbell ; 
we cannot think these claims have been 
sufficiently made out. 

Jtlacatthur adhered to tbe cause of Bobert 
the Bruce, and received, as his reward, a con 
siderable portion of the forfeited territory of 
MacDougall of Lorn, Bruce's great enemy. He 
obtained also the keeping of the castle of 
DunstafFnage. After the marriage of Sir Neil 
Campbell with the king's sister, the power 
and possessions of tbe Campbell branch rapidly 
increased, and in the reign of David II. they 
appear to have first put forward their claims 
to tbe chieftainship, but were successfully re- 
sisted by Macartbur, who obtained a charter 
" Arthuro Campbell quod nulli aubjicitur pro 
terris nisi regi." 
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In the reign of James I., the chiefs name 
was John Macarthur, and so great was his 
following, that he coilld bring 1,000 men into 
the field. In 1427 that king, in a progress 
through the north, held a parliament at Inver- 
ness, to which he summoned all the Highland 
chiefs, and among others who then felt his 
vengeance, was John Macarthur, who was be- 
headed, and his whole lands forfeited. From 
that period the chieftainship, according to 
Skene, was lost to the Macarthurs ; the family 
subsequently obtained Strachur in Cowal, and 
portions of Glenfalloch and Glendochart in 
Perthshire. Many of the name of Macarthur 
are still found about Dunstaffnage, but they 
have long been merely tenants to the Campbells. 
The Macarthurs were hereditary pipers to the 
MacDonalds of the Isles, and the last of the 
race was piper to the Highland Society. 

In the history of the main clan, we have 
noted the origin of most of the ofifshoots. 
It may, however, not be out of place to refer 
to them again explicitly. 

The Campbells of Cawdor or C alder, now 
represented by the Earl of Cawdor, had their 
origin in the marriage in 1510, of Muriella 
heiress of the old Thanes of Cawdor, with Sir 
John Campbell, third son of the second Earl of 
Argyll In the general account of the clan, 
we have already detailed the circumstances 
connected with the bringing about of this 
marriage. 

The first of the Campbells of Aberuchill, 
in Perthshire, was Colin Campbell, second 
son of Sir John Campbell of Lawers, and 
uncle of the first Earl of Loudon. He got 
from the Crown a charter of the lands of 
Aberuchill, in 1596. His son. Sir James 
Campbell, was created ^ baronet of Nova 
Scotia in the 1 7th century. 

The Campbeli^ of Ardnamurchan are de- 
scended from Sir Donald Campbell, natural 
son of Sir John Campbell of Calder, who, 
as already narrated, was assassinated in 1592. 
For services performed against the Macdonalds, 
he was in 1625 made heritable proprietor of 
the district of Ardnamurchan and Sunart, and 
was created a baronet in 1628. 

The AucHiNBRECK family is descended from 
Sir Dugald Campbell of Auchinbreck, who 
was created a baronet of Nova Scotia in 1628. 



The Campbells of Ardkinglass were an old 
branch of the house of Argyll, Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, son and heir of James Campbell of 
Ardkinglass, descended from the Campbells 
of Lorn, by Mary, his wife, daughter of Sir 
Robert Campbell of Glenurchy, was made a 
baronet in 1679. The family ended in an 
heiress, who married into the Livingstone 
family; and on the death of Sir Alexander 
Livingstone Campbell of Ardkinglass, in 1810, 
the title and estate descended to Colonel 
James Callander, afterwards Sir James Camp- 
bell, his cousin, son of Sir John Callander 
of Craigforth, Stirlingshire. At his death in 
1832, without legitimate issue, the title be- 
came extinct. 

The family of Bargaldine and Glenure, in 
Argyleshire, whose baronetcy was conferred in 
1831, is descended from a younger son of Sir 
Duncan Campbell, ancestor of the Marquis of 
Breadalbane. 

The Campbells of Dunstaffnage descend 
from Colin, first Earl of Argyll. The first 
baronet was Sir Donald, so created in 1836. 

The ancient family of Campbell of Monzib, 
in Perthshire, descend, as above mentioned, 
from a third son of the family of Glenurchy. 

We have already devoted so much space 
to the account of this important clan, that it 
is impossible to enter more minutely into the 
history of its various branches, and of the 
many eminent men whom it has produced. 
In the words of Smibert, " pages on pages 
might be expended on the minor branches 
of the Campbell house, and the list still be 
defective." The gentry of the Campbell 
name are decidedly the most numerous, on 
the whole, in Scotland, if the clan be not 
indeed the largest. But, as has been before 
observed, the great power of the chiefs called 
into their ranks, nominally, many other families 
besides the real Campbells. The lords of that 
line, in short, obtained so much of permanent 
power in the district of the Dhu-OalU^ or 
Irish Celts, as to bring these largely under 
their sway, giving to them at the same time 
that general clan-designation, respecting the 
origin of which enough has already been said. 

The force of the clan was, in 1427, 1000; 
in 1715, 4000; and in 1745, 5000. 

Although each branch of the Campbells 
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has its own peculiar anuB, still there runs 
through all a family likaness, the difference 
generally being very small. All the families 
of the Campbell name bear the oared galley 
in their arms, showing the connection by 
origin or intermaiTiage with the Western 
Gaels, the Island Kings. Breadalbane quar- 
ters with the Stewart of Lorn, having for 
supporters two stags, with the motto Follo") 
Me. 




Badgk.— Ked Wliortleberry. 



The clan Leod or MacLeod is one of the 
most considerable clans of the Western Isles, 
and is divided into two branches independent 
of each other, the Macleods of Harris and the 
Macleods of Lewis. 

To the progenitors of this clan, a Norwegian 

origin has commonly been assigned. They 

are also supposed to be of the same stock as 

I the Campbells, according to a family history 



referred to by Mr Skene, which dates 
&rther back than the early part of the 16th 
century. 

The genealogy claimed for them asserts 
that the ancestor of the chiefs of the clan, 
and ho who gave it its clan name, was 
Loyd or Leod, eldest son of King Olave 
the Black, brother of Magnus, the last king 
of Man and the Isles. This Leod is said 
to have had two sons; Tormod, progenitor 
of the Macleods of Harris, hence called the 
Siol Tormod, or race of Tormod; and Torquil, 
of those of Lewis, called the Siol Torquil, or 
lace of Torquil. Although, however, Mr 
Skene and otiiera are of opinion that there is 



no authority whatever for such a descent, and 
" The Chronicle of Man" gives no countenance 
to it, we think the probabilities are in its 
favour, from the manifestly Norwegian names 
borne by the founders of the clan, namely, 
Tormod or Gorman and Torquil, and from 
their position in the Isles, from the very 
commencement of their known history. The 
clan itself, there can be no doubt, are mainly 
the descendants of the ancient Celtic inhabi- 
tants of the western isles. 

Tormod's grandson, Malcolm, got a charter 
from David II., of two-thirds^f Glenelg, on the 
mainland, a portion of the forfeited lands of the 
Bissets, iu consideration for which be was to 
provide a galley of 36 oars, for the king's use 
whenever required. This is the earliest charter 
in possession of the Macleods. The samo Mal- 
colm obtained the lands in Skye which wore 
long in possession of his descendants, by 
marriage with a daughter of MacArailt, said 
to have been one of the Korw^ian nobles of 
the Isles. From the name, however, we 
would be inclined to take this MacArailt for 
a Celt. The sennacbies sometimes made sad 
slips. 

Macleod of Harris, originally designated 
"de Glenelg," that being the first and princi- 
pal possession of the family, seems to have 
been the proper chief of the clan Leod. The 
island, or rather peninsula of Harris, which is 
adjacent to Lewis, belonged, at an early period, 
to the Maoruaries of Garmoran and the North 
Isles, under whom the chief of tlie Siol Ter- 
med appears to have possessed it. From this 
family, the superiority of the North Isles 
passed to the Macdonalds of Isla by marriage, 
and thus Harris cauio to form a part of the 
lordship of the Isles. In the isle of Skye the 
Siol Tormod possessed the districts of Dun- 
vegan, Duirinish, Bracadale, Lyndalo, Trotter- 
nish, and Minganish, being about two-thirds 
of the whole island. Their principal seat was 
Dunvegan, hence the chief was often styled of 
that place. 

The first charter of the Macleods of Lewis, 
or Siol Torquil, is also one by King David II. 
It contained a royal grant to Torquil Macleod 
of the barony of Assynt, on the north-westom 
coast of Sutherlandshire. This barony, how- 
ever, he is said to have obtained by marriage 
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with the heiress, whose name was Macnicol. 
It was held from the crown. In that charter 
he has no designation, hence it is thought that 
he had then no other property. The Lewis 
Macleods held that island as vassals of the 
Macdonalds of Isla from 1344, and soon came 
to rival the Harris branch of the Macleods in 
power and extent of territory, and even to 
dispute the chiefship with them. Their 
armorial bearings, however, were different, the 
family of Harris having a castle, while that of 
Lewis had a burning mount The possessions 
of the Siol Torquil were very extensive, 
comprehending the isles of Lewis and Easay, 
the district of Watemess in Skye, and those 
of Assynt, Cogeach, and Gairloch, on the 
mainland. 

To return to the Harris branch. The 
grandson of the above-mentioned Malcolm, 
William Macleod, surnamed Achlerach, or the 
clerk, from being in his youth designed 
for the church, was one of the most daring 
chiefs of his time. Having incurred the 
resentment of his superior, the Lord of the 
Isles, that powerful chief invaded his territory 
with a large force, but was defeated at a place 
called Lochsligachan* He was, however, one 
of the principal supporters of the last Lord of 
the Isles in his disputes with his turbulent 
and rebellious son^ Angus, and was killed, in 
1481, at the battle of the Bloody Bay, where 
also the eldest son of Eoderick Macleod of the 
Lewis was mortally wounded. The son of 
William of Harris, Alexander Macleod, called 
Allaster Crottach, or the Humpbacked, was 
the head of the Siol Tormod at the time of 
the forfeiture of the lordship of the Isles in 
1493, when Roderick, grandson of the above- 
named Roderick, was chief of the Siol Torquil. 
This Roderick's father, Torquil, the second 
son of the first Roderick, was the principal 
supporter of Donald Dubh, when he escaped 
from prison and raised the banner of insurrec- 
tion in 1501, for the purpose of regaining the 
lordship of the Isles, for which he was for- 
feited. He maried Katherine, daughter of the 
first Earl ot Argyll, the sister of Donald 
Dubh*s mother. The forfeited estate of Lewis 
was restored in 1511 to Malcolm, Torquil's 
brother. Alexander the Humpback got a 
charter, under the great seal, of all his lands 



'in the Isles, from James IV., dated 15th 
June, 1468, under the condition of keeping in 
readiness for the king's use one ship of 26 
oars and two of 16. He had also a charter 
from James V. of the lands of Glenelg, dated 
13th February, 1539. 

With the Macdonalds of Sleat, the Harris 
Macleods had a feud regarding the lands and 
office of bailiary of Trotternish, in the isle of 
Skye, held by them under several crown 
charters. The feud was embittered by Macleod 
having also obtained a heiitable grant of the 
lands of Sleat and North Uist; and the Siol 
Torquil, who h^d also some claim to the Trotter- 
nish bailiary and a portion of the lands, siding 
with the Macdonalds, the two leading branches 
of the Macleods came to be in opposition to 
each other. Under Donald Gruamach (" grim- 
looking") aided by the uterine brother of 
their chief, John MacTorquil Macleod, son of 
Torquil Macleod of the Lewis, forfeited in 
1506, the Macdonalds succeeded in expelling 
Macleod of Harris or Dunvegan from Trotter- 
nish, as well as in preventing him from taking 
possession of Sleat and North Uist. The 
death of his uncle, Malcolm Macleod, and the 
minority of his son, enabled Torquil, with the 
assistance of Donald Gruamach, in his turn, to 
seize the whole barony of Lewis, which, with 
the leadership of the Siol Torquil, he held 
during his life. His daughter and heiress 
married Donald Gorme of Sleat, a claimant for 
the lordship of the Isles, and the son and 
successor of Donald Gruamach. An agree- 
ment was entered into between Donald Gorme 
and Ruari or Roderick Macleod, son of Mal- 
colm, the last lawful possessor of the Lewis, 
whereby Roderick was allowed to enter into 
possession of that island, and in return 
Roderick became bound to assist in putting 
Donald Gorme in possession of Trotternish, 
against all the efforts of the chief of Harris or 
Dunvegan, who had again obtained possession 
of that district. In May 1639, accordingly, 
Trotternish was invaded and laid waste by 
Donald Gorme and his allies of the Siol 
Torquil ; but the death soon after of Donald 
Gorme, by an arrow wound in his foot, under 
the walls of Mackenzie of Pintail's castle of 
EUandonan, put an end to his rebellion and 
his pretensions together. When the powerful 
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